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Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Spring,  1916 


Tenth 
Anniversary 


With  this  issue  of  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  we  cele- 
brate our  tenth  birthday. 
The  endorsement  which  this  magazine  has  won 
from  workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
world  is  convincing  evidence  that  there  is  a 
real  need  for  such  a  publication,  and  in  spite 
of  the  limited  financial  support,  we  are  going 
forward  into  our  next  year  with  faith  that 
more  workers  for  the  blind  will  help  to  secure 
some  $5  and  $10  contributions  for  the  support 
of  the  publication. 

Many  of  you  are  doubtless  wearied  by  this 
constant  reiteration  of  our  need  of  financial 
assistance,  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  con- 
vince our  subscribers  that  a  publication  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  self-supporting.  We  are  all 
so  familiar  with  the  comparatively  inexpensive 
weekly  and  monthly  popular  magazines  that 
we  do  not  appreciate  that  they  are  supported 
largely  by  the  sale  of  their  pages  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  not  by  the  money  the  pur- 
chaser pays  for  them.  A.  philanthropic  pub- 
lication cannot  command  much  support  from 
this  source,  although  we  hope  our  readers  will 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  firms  which 
have  advertised  in  this  magazine  by  patroniz- 
ing them  whenever  possible. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  published  at  a  loss  until  some 
wealthy  friend  of  the  blind  gives  a  sufficient 
endowment  to  make  up  the  annual  deficit.  In 
the  meantime  we  wish  each  of  our  readers 
would  take  it  upon  himself  to  secure 
one  donation  of  at  least  $5  towards  the  support 
of  this  the  only  national  medium  of  exchange 
in  America  among  workers  for  the  blind. 
Few  seem  to  realize  that  their  personal  en- 
dorsement is  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure 
such  a  modest  contribution  from  those  who 
would  be  glad  to  give  to  a  cause  which  meets 
with  their  approval.  Every  day  more  men  and 
women  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land  are  learning  to  give  to  worthy  causes. 
In  some  cases  these  donors  are  really  grateful 
to  those  who  bring  to  their  attention  efforts 
that  need  support. 

It     is     manifestly     unfair     to     the     editors 


who  have  given  so  liberally  of  their  time  in 
the  production  of  this  periodical  to  expect 
them  also  to  be  responsible  for  raising  all  the 
funds  for  its  support.  Surely  there  are  enough 
readers  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  who 
want  it  continued  to  join  hands  in  a  practical 
effort  to  relieve  the  editor  and  his  wife  of 
the  embarrassment  of  continually  appealing  for 
the  small  sum  which  is  needed  to  defray  the 
actual  expense  of  production.  You,  who  are 
bored  by  this  constant  appeal  for  aid, 
are  politely  asked  to  "hold  your  peace"  unless 
you  have  done  your  part  toward  relieving  the 
situation.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  those 
who  have  generously  responded  to  our  appeals 
in  the  past  and  only  regret  that  their  number 
is  not  much  greater.  To  those  of  you  who 
have  not  responded  we  once  more  ask  you  to 
think  over  the  names  of  the  men  and  women 
in  your  own  circle  who  are  blest  with  a  gen- 
erous share  of  the  world's  goods  and  make  up 
your  mind  if  you  cannot  see  your  way  clear 
to  secure  at  least  one  donation  for  the  pub- 
lication fund  to  celebrate  our  tenth  birthday. 


Books  in  Iiarge 
Type  for  the 
Semi-Blind. 


The  m  u  1 1  i  p  1  ication  of 
classes  for  partially  seeing 
children  has  brought  to 
light  the  need  for  a  new 
kind  of  literature  for  persons  with  defective 
vision.  Such  classes  cannot  be  profitably  car- 
ried forward  without  a  supply  of  ink  print 
text-books  published  in  a  type  sufficiently  large 
and  legible  to  be  read  without  eye  strain  by 
this  class  of  pupils.  The  commercial  publish- 
ing concerns  are  unwilling  at  present  to  un- 
dertake to  issue  such  books.  The  Howe 
Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind  of  Cleveland, 
therefore,  has  agreed  to  make  the  experiment 
of  getting  out  a  number  of  reading  text- 
books in  the  36  point  "Clear  Face  Heavy" 
type  which  it  will  sell  at  cost.  Five  titles  de- 
signed for  children  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  are  now  in  press.  They  will  be  on  sale 
within  a  short  time.  Whether  or  not  this 
organization  will  continue  this  sort  of  pub- 
lishing is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  interest 
manifested   by   the    different    schools    for   the 
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blind  in  this  kind  of  literature.  Any  school 
for  the  blind  desirous  of  books  of  this  kind 
for  use  with  its  partially  seeing  children  should 
communicate  immediately  with  R.  B.  Irwin, 
Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  who  is  at  present  acting  as  manager 
for  the  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the 
Blind. 


laws  Relating-  In  the  forthcoming  report 
to  the  Welfare  on  the  blind  which  is  being 
of  the  Blind  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  there  is  to  be 
printed  a  summary  of  every  state  law  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  At  first 
we  thought  of  reprinting  this  valuable  in- 
formation in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  but 
upon  conferring  with  Mr.  Sam  L.  Rogers,  the 
Director  of  the  Census,  in  whose  bureau  this 
compilation  is  being  made,  we  learn  that  the 
government  would  be  glad  to  furnish  every 
worker  for  the  blind  with  a  copy  of  this  re- 
port if  proper  application  is  made  for  the 
same.  From  the  proofs  of  this  material  which 
we  have  been  privileged  to  see  it  is  evident 
that  this  report  is  going  to  be  of  indispensable 
value  to  all  of  those  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tion and  care  of  the  blind  and  we  would  recom- 
mend that  all  of  our  readers  who  are  keeping 
records  of  work  in  behalf  of  the  sightless 
should  write  to  Mr.  Rogers  and  ask  to  have 
their  names  put  upon  his  mailing  list  for  this 
report  upon  the  blind. 

Halifax    Con-        Commencing  July  4,  for  the 
vention  of  the       first  time   in  the  history  of 
A.  A.  i.  b.  the    work    for   the   blind   in 

America,  a  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  will  be  held 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Halifax,  N.  S., 
which  has  been  presided  over  so  admirably  for 
the  past  forty  odd  years  by  that  well-known 
leader  of  the  blind,  Sir  Frederick  Fraser.  The 
program  which  follows  is  full  of  interest 
for  those  concerned  with  the  education  of  the 
blind,  aside  from  the  fact  that  there  will  be  an 
epoch-making  discussion  upon  the  report  of 
the  Uniform  Type  Commission.  In  this  same 
issue,  we  are  printing  a  recent  announcement 
of  that  important  committee,  which  gives  hope 
of  a  practical  decision  being  reached  at  the 
Halifax  meeting.  Tn  view  of  this  fact,  it  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  all  those  concerned  with 


the  welfare  of  the  blind  will  be  present.  The 
executive  committee  has  asked  that  we  an- 
nounce that  a  very  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  all  teachers  of  the  blind,  those 
connected  with  both  the  residential  and 
day  schools  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  librarians 
of  libraries  for  the  blind.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  accommodations  at  the  Halifax 
school  are  limited,  so  that  all  of  the  delegates 
cannot  be  entertained  within  the  school  itself, 
but  Sir  Frederick  Fraser  is  arranging  for  those 
who  attend  the  meetings  to  be  comfortably  ac- 
commodated in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  and 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  everyone 
who  is  anticipating  going  to  Halifax  should 
notify  Sir  Frederick  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  our  readers  may  be  better  informed 
concerning  the  traveling  expenses  we  add  the 
following  information  about  transportation: 

The  only  all-water  route  from  New  York 
direct  to  Halifax  is  the  Red  Cross  Line.  The 
steamers  sail  weekly  on  Saturdays.  The  rate 
one  way,  including  board  and  meals,  is 
from  $25  to  $35;  round  trip,  $40  to  $60.  The 
fare  by  boat  from  Boston  via  the  Plant  Line, 
with  sailings  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  is  $9.00 
one  way,  or  $16.00  for  the  round  trip,  and 
state  room  for  two  ranging  from  $2.00  to  $7.00, 
according  to  location.  Another  route  from 
Boston,  is  to  go  by  boat  via  the  Yarmouth 
Line  to  Yarmouth  and  then  by  the  Dominion- 
Atlantic  or  Halifax  and  Southwestern  R.  R. 
The  rate  by  this  route  is  $10.00,  round  trip 
$19.00,  with  state  rooms  extra,  ranging  from 
$1.00  and  meals  a  la  carte,  the  sailings  from 
Boston  are  every  day  except  Saturdays  and 
the  through  journey  takes  about  twenty-nine 
hours  from  Boston  to  Halifax,  (seventeen  of 
these  are  on  the  water).  The  all-rail  journey 
from  Boston  takes  from  twenty-four  to  twen- 
ty-seven hours  via  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R., 
departures  being  at  8  a.  m.  and  7  :30  p.  m.,  the 
one-way  fare  is  $15.00;  round  trip,  $24.00  for 
unlimited  trains,  and  $18.95  and  $31.45  for  lim- 
iteds.  Pullman  expense  in  each  direction,  $4.00 
for  lower  berths  and  $3.20  for  uppers. 

Superintendent  Burritt  is  arranging  for 
those  who  come  from  a  distance  to  visit  all  the 
schools  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  on  their  way  to 
Halifax.  Those  who  are  interested  in  joining 
the  "Atlantic  Seaboard  Party"  should  commu- 
nicate at  once  with  Mr.  Burritt.  While  it  is  a 
fact  that  workers  for  the  blind  are  making 
the  longest  jump  between  their  meeting  places 
since  conventions  have  been  held,  it  should  be 
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remembered  that  all  of  those  who  are  coming 
from  the  West  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  a  great  many  of  the  institutions  on 
their  way  to  Halifax  and  that  they  have  a  rare 
opportunity  of  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  institutions  which  have  recently  moved  into 
new  buildings.  From  present  indications,  the 
Halifax  conference  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  work  for 
the  blind. 


Note. — As  we  go  to  press  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  preferred  routes  are  from 
Boston  via  Yarmouth  by  boat  and  thence  by 
rail  to  Halifax,  or  via  St.  John  and  Digby 
rather  than  the  "all  water  route."  In  the 
same  way  the  "all  water  route''  from  New 
York  to  Halifax  is  not  recommended.  Those 
who  can  do  so  should  plan  to  visit  the  Evan- 
geline  country. 


Halifax  Convention 
A.  A.  I.  B.,  1916,  Program 

TUESDAY,  JULY  4 

Morning 

Addresses  of  Welcome 
Hon.  D.  McKean,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  His  Worship  P.  F.  Martin, 
Mayor  of  Halifax;  Sir  Frederick  Fraser, 
representing  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind. 
Response  and  annual  address  by  President  O. 
H.  Burritt,  Superintendent  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 

Afternoon 

Paper:  General  Qualifications  for  Teachers 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind ;  What  Special 
Training  is   Necessary  or   Desirable? 

Miss   Minnie   E.   Hicks,   Maryland   School 

for  the  Blind. 
Discussion,   led   by    Superintendent   L.    E. 
Milligan,     California     School     for     the 
Deaf   and   Blind. 

Round  Tables 
The    Feeble   Minded    Blind,    What    Shall    the 
Schools  do  with  Them? 
Leader,  Superintendent  E.  E.  Allen,  Per- 
kins   Institution. 


How  Much  Can  We  Properly  Use  Pupils  in 
Our  Schools  to  Perform  Work  Usually 
Done  by   Paid    Employes? 

Leader,     Superintendent     F.     M.     Driggs, 
Utah   School   for  the  Blind. 
The  Moral  Development  of  the  Child. 

Leader,       Superintendent       Clarence       E. 
Holmes,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 


Social   Gathering. 


Evening 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  5 

Morning 

Report    of    Uniform    Type    Commission. 

Afternoon 

Paper:      The    Afterlife    of    Our    Pupils;    the 
Amount,   Manner   and   Propriety   of   School 
Assistance   After    Graduation. 
Liborio    Delfino,    Pennsylvania    Institution 

for  the   Blind. 
Discussion,   led   by   Superintendent    E.    E. 
Bramlette,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 
Paper:     What   Kinds   of   Industrial   Training 
Have    Been    Found    Serviceable   in    Provid- 
ing the  Blind  with  an  Honorable  Living? 
Superintendent    H.    T.    Gardiner,    Ontario 

Institution   for  the   Blind. 
Discussion,    led    by    Superintendent    J.    T. 
Hooper,     Wisconsin     School     for     the 
Blind. 

Evening 

Address :     On   Education. 

Capt.   The  Rev.  C.   MacKinnon,    Principal 
Presbyterian  College,  Pine  Hill,  Halifax, 

N.   S. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  6 
Morning 

Paper :     Psychology  of  the  Blind. 

Sir      Frederick      Fraser,      Superintendent 

Halifax    School    for    the    Blind. 
Discussion,  led  by  H.  R.  Latimer,  Mary- 
land   School    for  the   Blind. 
Paper:     What    Degree    of    Defective    Vision 
Renders     a     Child     Eligible     to     Attend     a 
School    for    the    Blind ;    How    Should    We 
Teach   the   Partially   Sighted? 

Superintendent     Edward     M.     VanCleve, 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Discussion,    led    by    Superintendent    John 
E.  Ray,  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind. 
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Afternoon 

Excursion  on  Halifax  Harbor,  Bedford  Basin 
and  North  West  Arm.  Entertainment  by 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Mrs.  McKean. 

Evening 

For  open  discussion.  This  may  be  used  for 
any  unfinished  discussions,  for  any  new 
topics  of  interest  which  the  convention  may 
wish  to  discuss,  or  to  permit  of  some  change 
in  the  arranged  program. 

Round  Tables 
What  Can  We  do  to  Cure  Blindisms? 

Leader,    Superintendent  J.   J.    Dow,    Min- 
nesota   School    for   the   Blind. 
Reading   to    Our    Pupils;    the    Kind,    Amount 
and  Time  Advisable. 

Leader,     Mrs.     George    D.     Eaton.     Iowa 
College   for  the   Blind. 


Diversions    for    Our    Pupils ;    the    Kind    and 
Amount  Advisable. 

Leader,  Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  Ken- 
tucky  School    for   the   Blind. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  7 

Morning 

Paper :     How    Best   to    Teach   the    Institution 
Child  the  Value   of  the   Dollar. 

Superintendent  W.  K.  Argo,  Colorado 
School    for   the   Deaf   and   Blind. 

Discussion,  led  by  Superintendent  G.  F. 
Oliphant,  Georgia  Academy  for  the 
Blind. 

Business  Session 

Reports    of    committees. 

Election    of   officers,   etc. 


FOOCHOW  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  BOYS,  CHINA 


Some  of  those  who  attended  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  the  Blind  in  London  in 
1914  were  very  much  impressed  with  one  of 
the  delegates  who  had  traveled  half  way  round 
the  globe  to  attend  this  representative  gath- 
ering. We  refer  to  Mrs.  George  Wilkinson, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  School  for  Blind  Boys 
at  Foochow,  China.  Readers  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  and  the  editors  were  particularly 
proud  of  their  magazine  when  they  heard  that 
this  delegate  first  learned  of  the  London  Con- 
ference through  its  pages. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  one 
person  at  the  Conference  impressed  the  editor 
more  than  this  modest  and  energetic  worker 
from  the  far  East.  If  actions  speak  louder 
than  words,  he  gave  evidence  of  the  import- 
ance he  attached  to  her  message  by  insisting 
upon  giving  some  of  the  time  allotted  to  him 
on  the  program  so  that  Mrs.  Wilkinson  might 
tell  the  Conference  something  about  her  work 
in   China. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  workers  for  the  blind 
have  had  an  experience  similar  to  this  mis- 
sionary's wife.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  had  no  knowl- 
edge whatsoever  about  the  blind  or  how  they 
are  trained,  and  yet  her  faith  was  so  great  and 
the  necessity  so  imperative  that  she  undertook 
the  problem  unaided.  The  following  quotation 
from  a  statement  gives  the  story  in  her  own 
words : 

"'He  is  my  only  son.    I  am  a  widow,  and  he 


is   blind.     Kuniong,    do  good   deeds,   open   his 
eyes  and  give  him  to  see.' 

"Fifteen  years  ago  was  this  appeal  made  to 
me  in  the  little  mission  church  of  Lieng  Kong. 
Two  others  and  I  had  been  appointed  to  this 
district   as   missionaries,   and   a   few   days'   so- 


Pupih 


at  the  School  for  Blind  Boys, 
Foochow,  China 


join 
and 


i  in  the  city  had  surrounded  us  with  sick 
suffering,  and  of  those  who  asked  for 
healing  was  this  widow  woman  for  her  only 
son  who  was  blind.  Alas !  his  sight  was  be- 
yond restoring,  and  the  fact  left  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  To  be  blind  is  a  terri- 
( Continued  on  page  42) 


THE  BLIND  CHILD 

By    F.    PARK    LEWIS,    M.  D.,    F.  A.  C.  S.,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 


Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis 


In  the  training  of  the 
blind  child  it  might  nat- 
urally be  assumed  that 
it  would  be  with  the 
teacher,  rather  than 
with  the  doctor,  that 
the  parents  should  be 
concerned.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  teacher  does 
not  come  into  the  home, 
and  is  not  brought  in 
touch  with  the  child 
until  the  first  plastic 
and  most  valuable  teaching  years  have  past. 
The  mother,  in  rare  cases  only,  has  had  occa- 
sion to  think  of  blindness  as  one  of  her  prob- 
lems. She  finds  herself,  therefore,  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  great  responsibility  of  di- 
recting the  blind  child's  life  which  has  sud- 
denly devolved  upon  her.  She  does  not  know 
to  whom  to  turn  for  help,  so  she  very  na- 
turally seeks  the  aid  of  the  physician,  through 
whose  assistance  the  child  is  brought  into  the 
world.  Indeed,  (her  first  anxious  question 
after  the  infant  is  born  is :  "Is  my  baby  all 
right?" 

The  doctor  who  has  given  so  much  thought 
to  the  cure  of  disease,  unless  he  has  also  been 
a  student  of  social  conditions,  has  not,  at  least 
until  recently,  concerned  himself  with  child 
welfare.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  study 
of  the  child  has  taken  on  a  new  interest  and 
an  added  importance,  but  even  within  this 
field  comparatively  little  has  been  said  or 
written  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the 
child  whose  possibilities  are  limited  by  some 
physical  imperfection. 

There  is  no  one,  therefore,  who  could  more 
properly  than  the  doctor  advise  with  the  par- 
ents of  a  blind  child,  or  of  one  whose  sight 
is  so  defective  as  to  materially  limit  its  pos- 
sibilities of  normal  development  through  this 
affliction. 

It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  he 
should  not  only  be  able  to  recognize  as  soon 
as  possible  after  its  birth  that  the  child  is 
blind  when  this  fact  exists,  but  he  should  be 


*Read  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  April 
*-S+h,  J  915.  Renrinted  from  the  New  York  State 
Journal    of    Medicine,    January,    1916. 


able  to  suggest  to  the  parents  what  course 
should  be  wisely  pursued  in  regard  to  the  care, 
education,  and  the  training  of  the  child  dur- 
ing those  intervening  years  before  he  could 
be  sent  to  one  of  the  special  schools  which 
has  been  provided  for  him. 

There  are  three  things,  therefore,  which  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  emphasize.  First, 
the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
child  is  blind  or  has  defective  sight  at  the 
earliest  age  possible.  Second,  the  manner  in 
which  the  brain  is  developed  through  the 
training  of  the  remaining  special  senses  in  the 
absence  of  sight.  Third,  the  existence  of  that 
unusual  condition,  more  highly  developed  in 
the  blind  than  in  those  who  see,  and  what  is 
sometimes  termed  the  sixth  sense,  or  touch 
at  a  distance,  but  which  consists  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  nearness  of  any  material  body 
having  a  sufficiently  large  surface  area,  by 
the  perception  of  its  approach  through  some 
sense  other  than  that  of  conscious  sight,  hear- 
ing or  personal  contact. 

If  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
been  removed.  The  floor  should  be  of  one 
sight  is  imperfect,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  existence  of  marked  refractive  errors 
be  discovered  as  soon  as  possible.  In  a  very 
large  number  of  markedly  hyperopic  eyes,  or 
those  in  which  the  two  eyes  are  focally  dif- 
ferent, and  more  especially  when  one  eye  con- 
verges, and  there  is  a  permanent  squint,  the 
brain  area  corresponding  to  the  sight  center 
of  the  inturned  eye  ceases  to  function,  and 
following  the  law  of  nature,  those  functions 
which  are  not  used  cease  to  have  the  power 
of  use.  There  has  developed,  therefore,  an 
amblyopia  which  if  uncorrected,  becomes  per- 
manent, and  a  semi-blindness  of  the  inturned 
eye,  lasting  through  life,  is  the  consequence. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proper  refractive 
correction  is  made  early  enough,  and  the 
neurons  corresponding  to  the  sight  center  are 
made  to  fnnction,  the  sight  may  be  permanently 
preserved.  It  is  a  matter  of  greatest  import- 
ance that  in  cases  of  squint  the  child  be  sent  to 
an  oculist  as  soon  as  the  defect  is  discovered. 
I  have,  myself,  used  with  great  satisfaction 
strong  correcting  glasses  upon  a  baby  as  young 
as  five  and  one-half  months   old.     Sometimes 
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the  presence  of  congenital  myopia  in  very  high 
degree  gives  the  child  a  vague  blind  look  which 
may  lead  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  idiocy. 
I  have  seen  such  an  instance  in  the  case  of  a 
five-year-old  child  whose  eyes  were  myopic 
to  the  extent  of  ten  diopters.  To  such  a  child 
all  objects  beyond  five  or  six  inches  would  have 
the  appearance  of  being  shrouded  in  mist,  and 
the  educative  value  of  the  visual  pictures  that 
are  constantly  being  presented  to  the  seeing 
child  was  thereby  lost  to  him.  The  correction 
of  the  refraction  gave  the  child  such  a  degree 
of  improved  mental  control  as  would  hardly 
be  thought  possible. 

In  those  cases  in  which  gross  physical 
changes  are  present,  such  as :  staphyloma,  or 
corneal  opacites  following  ophthalmia  neo- 
natorum, and  in  which  marked  deformity  of 
the  eye  ball  results,  it  is,  of  course,  easy  to 
determine  that  the  child  is  blind.  This  is 
equally  true  whenever  the  eye  structures  are 
obviously  abnormal,  such  as  in  that  rather  rare 
condition  called  anophthalmia,  or  absence  of 
the  eye  balls,  in  buphthalmos,  or  abnormal  en- 
largement of  the  eye  ball,  in  complete  con- 
genital cataract,  and  in  other  like  noticeable 
defects.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
markedly  imperfect  sight  or  total  blindness 
may  be  present  with  an  apparently  perfectly 
normal  eye  ball.  These  are  the  congenital 
atrophies  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  other  deep  eye 
ground  changes  which  are  discoverable  only 
by  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER  THE  CHILD  IS  BLIND 

As  all  young  babies  roll  their  eyes  aimlessly 
during  the  first  weeks  of  life  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  from  observation  merely,  the  ab- 
sence of  sight.  This  difficulty  is  increased,  if, 
as  more  commonly  happens,  blindness  is  not 
complete,  but  objects  are  imperfectly  seen.  If, 
however,  the  pupils  are  widely  dilated  and  un- 
responsive to  light,  and  the  eyes  continue  to 
move  aimlessly  from  side  to  side  without  at- 
tempt to  fix  them  upon  an  object,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  nystagmus,  or 
spasmodic  twitching  of  the  eye  balls,  associated 
with  an  unwillingness  or  an  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  child  to  follow  a  light  with  his 
eyes  when  it  is  moved  before  him;  all  of 
these  would  be  strong  presumptive  evidence 
after  the  sixth  month  that  the  vision  was  so 
imperfect  as  to  warrant  an  opthalmoscopic 
examination,  by  which  a  conclusion  can  be 
reached  with  much  greater  certainty. 


However  rapid  may  be  the  development  of 
the  child  after  it  has  reached  school  age,  the 
period  of  greatest  plasticity  and  quickest  re- 
sponsiveness is  during  the  months  of  baby- 
hood and  the  early  years  immediately  follow- 
ing, and  it  is  through  the  sense  of  sight  that 
impressions,  carried  to  the  cortex,  exercise  the 
most  profound  influence  upon  the  brain  de- 
velopment. With  the  visual  images  every 
other  sense  impression  is  correlated.  The  object 
which  the  child  sees,  in  order  that  he  may 
realize  its  position  in  space,  must  be  verified 
by  the  sense  of  touch.  All  of  the  sensory 
nuclei,  therefore,  which  have  been  energized 
by  the  touch  of  the  fingers  if  the  object  is 
held  in  the  hand,  of  the  feet  as  they  touch 
the  floor,  of  the  arms  and  limbs  as  they  move 
through  the  air,  every  one  of  these  millions 
of  neurons  is  brought  into  direct  relation- 
ship with  the  corresponding  number  of  other 
neurons  in  the  sight  center,  so  that  every 
motion  is  sending  a  flood  of  nervous  energy 
surging  through  the  brain  of  the  child.  In 
that  way  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  posi- 
tion in  space,  and  he  develops  what  is  known 
as  the  stereognostic  sense,  or  the  conscious- 
ness of  solid  objects. 

Cut  off  as  the  blind  child  is  from  the  primary 
energizing  influence  of  the  visual  impressions 
he  is  intellectually  hampered  and  limited  un- 
less every  possible  supplemental  effort  is  em- 
ployed to  replace,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  ad- 
vantages which,  in  comparison  with  the  seeing 
child  he  is  obliged  to  sacrifice. 

The  blind  baby,  not  seeing  the  objects  around 
him,  is  not,  as  is  the  seeing  child,  uncon- 
sciously or  persistently  being  educated  as  to 
their  form,  their  shape,  their  size,  their  im- 
portance, their  meaning,  in  a  word,  their 
values.  He  lives  in  the  dark,  and  every  motion 
or  every  step  which  he  attempts  to  make  is 
an  experiment  and  an  adventure.  The  next 
step  may  precipitate  him  he  knows  not  where. 
It  may  be  from  the  top  of  a  stairway.  He 
can*  have  no  means  of  knowing.  He  is  liv- 
ing in  a  world  separate  and  distinct  from  that 
of  his  seeing  associates.  This  fact  should  be 
early  recognized  and  constantly  borne  in  mind. 

THE   BLIND   BABY 

The  blind  baby  must  be  talked  to  more  than 
the  child  who  sees.  He  must  be  allowed,  care- 
fuly,  to  touch  the  objects  about  him  ,in  order 
that  in  that  way  he  may  learn  what  he  can 
about   them.     He  must  not  be  allowed  to  be 
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frightened  by  taking  a  misstep.  He  must  not 
be  startled  by  being  touched  suddenly  and  with- 
out warning.  A  nervous  impression  of  that 
kind  may  leave  its  result  for  months,  if  not  for 
years,  upon  the  sensitive  organism.  When  he 
is  old  enough  to  creep  he  should  be  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  room,  from  which  all  objects 
against  which  he  might  hurt  himself  have 
level  so  that  there  may  be  no  pitfalls  for  him. 
He  must  be  allowed  all  manner  of  harmless 
things  to  handle,  and  he  must  always  be  spoken 
to  as  one  comes  near  him  that  he  may  not  be 
startled.  Large  motor  and  sensory  areas  may 
be  trained  by  allowing  him  to  feel,  to  touch, 
and  to  handle  things  varying  in  degrees  of 
hardness,  and  smoothness,  and  of  different 
shapes  and  forms.  He  will  in  that  way  be 
getting  such  approximate  impressions  as  he 
can — limited  as  those  are  compared  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  seeing  child. 

At  a  very  early  age,  too,  auditory  areas  may 
be  actuated  by  singing  simple  melodies  to  the 
child,  not  in  a  vague  and  meaningless  way,  but 
carefully  and  in  tune  where  it  is  possible  for 
the  mother  to  do  so.  The  attention  in  that  way 
can  be  directed  and  a  recognition  of  different 
tones  will  begin  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed.  Let  it  constantly  be  re- 
membered that  all  of  the  moving  pictures  that 
pass  before  our  eyes  are  blotted  out  for  the 
blind  baby.  There  is  nothing  but  darkness 
before  his  unseeing  eyes,  and  this  mono- 
tony must  be  varied  by  greater  attention  to  de- 
tails that  will  interest  him  than  would  be  nec- 
essary with  a  seeing  child. 

At  a  very  early  age  any  other  existing  cor- 
rigible physical  defects  should,  if  possible,  be 
removed.  It  is  bad  enough  for  the  child  to  be 
blind.  He  should  not  be  still  further  handi- 
capped by  the  presence  of  large  tonsils,  by  ad- 
enoids, and  the  consequent  otitis  and  deafness, 
or  by  any  other  defects  of  the  body. 

If  the  eyes  are  so  deformed  as  to  be  not  only 
useless,  but  offensive  in  appearance  he  should 
have  such  surgical  attention  as  will  make  them 
appear  as  natural  as  possible.  It  is  much  easier 
for  him  if  this  is  done  while  he  is  young.  It 
saves  him  the  embarrassment  and  handicap  in 
being  needlessly  disfigured  through  the  years 
in  which  he  is  most  sensitive  to  criticism. 

BLINDISMS 

It  is  at  this  period  in  the  child's  life  that 
blindisms  develop.  It  may  be  due  to  his  strug- 
gle to  see,  or  it  may  be  due  to  irritation  still 


existing  that  he  acquires  the  habit  of  screw- 
ing the  shut  fists  in  the  orbits,  making  useless 
motions  with  the  face  and  head  and  limbs, 
rolling  the  head  from  side  to  side,  snuffing 
the  nose,  twitching  up  one  side  of  the  face, 
these  and  numberless  other  disagreeable  habits 
may  at  this  time  of  the  child's  life  be  acquired, 
which  later  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cor- 
rect. Any  habits  that  cause  him  to  be  less 
agreeable  will  make  life  harder  for  him. 

The  training  of  the  voice  to  make  it  as  musi- 
cal and  sympathetic  as  possible  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  child,  and  a  quiet,  self- 
possessed  manner,  instead  of  a  nervous  and 
jerky  one  will  not  only  make  him  more  agree- 
able, but  will  give  him  balance  of  mind  as  he 
has  poise  of  manner. 

In  a  word,  before  the  child  can  be  placed 
under  the  systematic  and  special  training  pro- 
vided for  the  sightless  much  can  be  done  by 
the  intelligent  mother,  under  the  advice  of  the 
physician,  to  so  aid  the  child's  development  as 
to  make  life  easier  and  simpler  when  the  sys- 
tematic training  of  the  school  is   commenced. 

The  time  in  which  the  blind  child  should  be 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  those  specially 
qualified  to  train  him  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
is  the  earliest  period  at  which  children  are  ad- 
mitted, and  that  is  kindergarten  age.  Very  often 
mothers  do  great  injustice  to  their  children  by 
failing  to  realize  this  important  fact.  A  mother 
of  a  bright  five-year-old  child,  who  was  advised 
to  send  her  to  a  school  for  the  blind,  said, 
"Oh,  but  I  couldn't  you  know,  I  am  her 
mother."  Not  knowing  that  she  was  with- 
holding from  that  child  the  one  possible  ad- 
vantage that  could  in  any  way  take  the  place 
of  its  lost  sight. 

DELAYED  INSTRUCTION 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  that  children 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  old  are  reluctantly 
taken  to  schools  for  the  blind,  and  find 
themselves  handicapped  by  their  utter  inability 
to  do  the  simple  things  that  other  blind  chil- 
dren easily  do,  because  of  the  mistaken  kind- 
ness of  parents  or  friends.  They  are  unable 
to  put  on  their  own  clothes,  to  button  their 
shoes,  or  to  use  their  hands  and  fingers  in  the 
simplest  mechanical  effort.  The  handicap 
which  they  suffer  is  so  great  that  it  can  never 
be   completely   overcome. 

While  the  child  is  still  very  young  is  the  op- 
portune time,  therefore,  for  the  physician  to 
make   these    facts    clear    to    the    devoted,   but 
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uninformed  parents,  and  to  help  them  to  real- 
ize that  the  greatest  kindness  which  they  can 
show  to  their  afflicted  child  is  to  give  him  the 
training  which  alone  will  enable  him  to  com- 
pete in  the  activities  of  life  with  those  who 
see. 

SCHOOLS     FOR    THE    BLIND 

In  the  kindergarten,  as  well  as  in  all  grades 
of  a  school  for  the  blind,  the  same  ends  are 
sought  as  in  the  school  for  the  seeing.  In  the 
Jiterary  work  the  curriculum  is  that  of  the 
grammar  and  of  the  high  school.  In  the  de- 
partment of  music  the  teaching  is  that  of  a 
thorough  and  complete  school  for  music,  in- 
cluding harmony  and  composition.  Many  of 
the  blind,  by  reason  of  the  concentration  neces- 
sary, acquire  the  rare  quality  of  absolute 
pitch,  which  is  unusual  among  the  best  trained 
of  those  who  see.  Those  who  are  gifted  with 
musical  ears,  and  are  willing  to  do  the  neces- 
sary hard  work,  become  exceedingly  proficient 
upon  the  piano  and  organ.  The  hands  of  the 
pupils  are  strengthened  and  the  muscles  co- 
ordinated by  manual  training;  while  those 
having  less  intellectuality,  but  greater  manual 
skill,  are  taught  such  industries  as  may  be  per- 
formed without  sight.  These  are  more  varied 
than  one  would  believe  possible. 

TOUCH    AT   A  DISTANCE 

The  dependence  of  the  blind  upon  the  sense 
of  touch  develops  in  some  instances  to  a  very 
high  degree  that  peculiar  quality  of  recognizing 
the  nearness  of  any  material  body  by  some  un- 
usual development  of  the  external  sensory 
nerves. 

It  is  a  very  generally  recognized  fact  that 
when  one  passes  through  an  absolutely  dark 
hallway  into  an  equally  dark  but  open  space 
beyond  there  is  a  consciousness  of  a  sense  of 
freedom.  Conversely,  as  one  approaches  a 
solid  wall  in  the  darkness  or  with  the  eyes 
shut,  is  a  feeling  of  obstruction.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  just  what  the  feeling  is  that  one  experi- 
ences. It  can  be  described  only  as  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  approaching  nearness  of  an  object 
having  a  reasonably  large  surface  area.  In  the 
blind  this  is  often  developed  to  an  extraordi- 
narily high  degree. 

A  most  interesting  study  of  this  sense,  which 
is  called  "Touch  at  a  Distance,"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  read  at  the  International  Con- 
press  for  the  Blind  held  in  Naples  in  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine.    It  has  also  been  considered 


by  the  French  Academy.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  it  has  received  comparatively  little 
general  recognition,  and  not  very  wide  scienti- 
fic study. 

Among  the  more  intelligent  and  quickwitted 
pupils  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia  this  faculty  is  so  highly  developed  that 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  some  of  them  to 
be  able  to  know  with  considerable  certainty 
while  walking  along  the  street  when  a  house 
is  being  passed  and  when  a  vacant  space. 
Very  many  of  them  can  tell  when  the  object 
is  a  tree,  and  some  of  them  sufficiently  dis- 
criminating to  distinguish  between  a  tree  and 
a  post;  as  the  latter  leaves  an  open  space 
above  the  height  of  the  head. 

In  order  that  we  might  determine  how  highly 
developed  this  sense  was  in  the  blind,  experi- 
ments were  made  with  many  of  the  pupils  in 
the  State  School.  The  tests  were  first  made 
by  placing  some  object  in  the  gymnasium  and 
the  pupil  was  directed  to  locate  it.  This  was 
very  universally  and  easily  done,  until  it  was 
discovered  that  on  one  side  of  the  gymnasium 
was  a  heating  apparatus  from  which  issued  a 
slightly  hissing  sound  of  escaping  steam. 
Whenever  the  test  object  came  between  the 
radiator  and  the  boy  who  was  being  examined 
the  sound  was  diminished,  and  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  in  this  particular  room  the  test  ob- 
ject was  located  almost  wholly  by  the  sense  of 
hearing. 

In  order  to  eliminate  any  such  possibility  a 
special  target  was  made  which  could  be  sus- 
pended upon  a  standard,  the  width  of  the 
standard  being  about  three  inches  and  its 
height  six  feet.  The  target  itself  was  com- 
posed of  thin  folding  boards,  which  when 
opened  to  the  fullest  extent  made  a  surface 
covering  four  square  feet.  When  it  was 
folded  once  it  was  two  feet  long  and  one 
foot  wide.  When  folded  again  it  was  one  foot 
square.  This  target  was  taken  out  upon  the 
lawn  on  several  occasions  when  there  was  al- 
most no  air  stirring.  The  soft  velvet  surface 
of  the  grass  made  it  impossible  to  detect  any 
footfalls,  or  to  have  any  appreciable  amount 
of  sound  reflected  from  the  target  as  was 
done  within  the  walls  of  a  closed  room. 

A  small  boy  who  had  absolutely  no  light  per- 
ception was  taken  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  the 
target  set  up,  and  then  from  some  point  re- 
mote from  it  the  boy  was  told  to  locate  it. 
He  moved  carefully  round  as  a  pointer  dog 
might,   with    his    face   bent    forward,   until    he 
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suddenly  seemed  to  recognize  the  presence  of 
some  obstruction  in  one  particular  direction. 
He  gradually  approached  it,  having  been  told 
to  indicate  immediately  upon  recognizing  its 
presence  the  direction  in  which  it  stood  from 
him.  Again  and  again,  when  it  was  opened  to 
its  fullest  extent,  he  located  it  exactly  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  feet.  It  was  folded  once  and 
with  almost  equal  certainty  he  recognized  it 
at  ten  feet.  The  target  was  then  taken  from 
the  standard  and  he  located  the  narrow  strip 
of  wood  of  which  the  standard  was  constructed 
at  a  distance  of  three  feet.  Many  other  of 
the  pupils  were  able  to  locate  the  standard, 
but  none  with  the  degree  of  accuracy,  quick- 
ness, and  at  the  distance  of  which  this  lad  did. 
The  opinion  has  been  suggested  that  it  is 
in  the  hearing  that  this  sense  finds  its  center. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ears 
enter  largely  into  it,  although  it  does  not  seem 
that  it  is  solely  in  the  sense  of  hearing  that  this 
faculty  resides. 


This  same  lad  was  taken  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  school  and  pledgets  of  cotton  placed  in 
his  ears,  and  he  seemed  quite  unable  to  locate 
the  target  similarly  placed.  However,  blind 
people  who  have  had  the  face  covered  with  a 
veil  are  equally  confounded  when  the  tests  are 
made.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  pressure 
sense,  excited  by  the  slight  compression  of  the 
air  between  the  solid  surface  and  the  surface 
nerves,  both  of  the  face  and  of  the  tympanum, 
enter  largely  into  this  phenomenon. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  make  a  series  of  very 
exact  scientific  investigations,  to  be  reported 
later,  when  the  time  can  be  afforded,  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  alone,  as  it  is 
one  which  appeals  not  only  to  the  ophthalmolo- 
gist, but  as  well  to  the  otologist,  to  the  neuro- 
olgist,  the  physiologist  and  the  psychologist. 
It  is  merely  touched  upon  in  the  limited  time 
allowed  for  this  paper  as  one  of  the  intensely 
absorbing  topics  associated  with  the  study  of 
the  blind. 


CLASSES  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH  PARTIAL  VISION 

By    ROBERT     B.     IRWIN, 

Supervisor     of     Classes    for    the     Blind   in     the     Public     Schools     of     Cleveland, 
Cincinnati    and    Toledo,    Ohio. 


Every  residential  and 
day  school  for  the 
blind  receives  each 
year  applications  from 
children  who  have  been 
termed  border-line  cas- 
es. They  have  a  seri- 
ous defect  of  vision 
which  handicaps  them 
to  a  more  or  less  de- 
gree in  public  school 
work.  There  is  very 
little  agreement  among 
the  different  schools  at 
any  one  time  or  in  the 
same  school  at  different  times  as  to  just 
what  degree  of  defective  vision  constitutes 
blindness.  The  school  administration  must 
decide  in  each  individual  case  whether  or  not 
the  child  may  properly  be  considered  suffi- 
ciently blind  for  admission  to  the  school. 
What  about  those  who  are  rejected?  Some 
of    them   worry   along    and    get    through    the 
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public  schools  somehow  with  few  result- 
ing bad  effects.  Others  are  excused  by  the 
school  authorities  from  the  operation  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  law.  Others  remain 
in  school  using  their  eyes  until  such  time 
as  they  may  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
school  for  the  blind.  Still  others  manage  to 
get  through  school  with  a  progressively  de- 
teriorating eye  condition  which  enables  them 
to  qualify  in  mddle  life  as  recipients  of  the 
benefits  extended  to  the  blind  by  the  state 
and  private   organizations. 

To  the  layman,  blindness  is  a  very  definite 
and  absolute  condition.  Every  one,  though, 
who  has  had  any  professional  experience  in 
the  work  for  either  blind  children  or  blind 
adults,  realizes  that  the  word  "blind"  is  a 
relative  term  in  a  great  majority  of  cases. 
To  the  social  worker  interested  in  adults, 
blindness  is  that  degree  of  defective  vision 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  an  individual 
to  pursue  the  callings  which  he  is  otherwise 
fitted  to   follow.     This   might  be   called   eco- 
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nomic  blindness.  To  the  educator,  blindness 
is  that  degree  which  makes  it  impossi- 
ble or  inadvisable  for  a  pupil  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  ordinary  way.  That  is, 
any  child  who  by  reason  of  defective  vision 
is  a  distinct  misfit  in  the  regular  public 
school  class,  should  be  considered  blind.  If 
by  giving  him  a  front  seat  or  by  accommo- 
dating him  in  any  other  like  way,  he  is  en- 
abled to  keep  pace  with  his  fellow  class- 
mates without  receiving  more  than  his  share 
of  the  teacher's  attenton,  he  should  not  be 
considered  blind.  This  is  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  ordinary  school  work  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  his  eyes.  The  Ohio 
statute  providing  a  state  subsidy  to  day 
schools   for  the  blind  contains  the   following: 

Any  person  of  sound  mind  who  by  reason 
of  defective  vision  cannot  profitably  be  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  as  other  children, 
shall  be  considered  as  blind. 

The  school  authorities  of  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati and  Toledo,  have  held  that  any  child  can- 
not profitably  be  educated  in  the  public 
schools  as  other  children  if  by  reason  of  de- 
fective vision  he  cannot  unaided  keep  pace 
with  his  fellow  classmates,  or  if  by  doing  the 
usual  amount  of  close  work,  he  runs  a  grave 
risk  of  losing  what  vision  he  possesses. 

If,  however,  we  admit  to  our  schools  for  the 
blind,  all  children  "who  by  reason  of  defec- 
tive vision  cannot  profitably  be  educated  In 
the  public  schools  as  other  children,"  we  are 
going  to  have  a  large  proportion  of  so- 
called  "seeing  children."  Many  of  these  pu- 
pils when  they  leave  the  school  will  never 
be  considered  blind.  Many  others,  were  it 
not  for  an  attendance  at  a  school  for  the 
blind,  would  never  have  regarded  themselves 
as  blind.  The  peculiar  psychology  which 
creates  this  latter  class  of  "blind  persons" 
should  not  be  ignored.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
every  school  for  the  blind  which  has  been 
operating  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
has  actually  created  a  certain  number  of  psy- 
chologically   "blind    persons." 

The  presence  of  partially  seeing  children 
in  schools  for  the  blind  offer  many  serious 
problems.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  I 
will  consider  those  only  which  have  to  do 
with   methods    of    instruction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  two  distinct 
classes  of  pupils  in  every  school  for  the 
blind.     There  are  those  who  see  enough  to  do 


a  certain  amount  of  reading  with  their  eyes, 
and  those  who  must  depend  entirely  upon 
their  fingers  for  such  reading  as  they  get 
done.  No  matter  what  we  do  with  the  par- 
tially seeing  pupils,  they  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  read  with  their  eyes.  We  may  teach 
them  a  dot  system  and  if  we  please,  compel 
them  to  read  it  with  their  fingers.  If  we 
blindfold  them  or  in  some  other  way  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  see  the  book  while 
we  are  working  with  them,  they  will  in  time 
acquire  a  certain  facility  in  finger  reading. 
But  they  seldom  become  good  touch  readers. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  almost  invariably 
throw  aside  the  mechanical  substitute  for 
will-power  and  read  the  dots  with  their  eyes. 
How  many  of  our  graduates  who  have  suffi- 
cient vision  to  read  a  certain  amount  of  ink 
print  (with  no  matter  how  much  difficulty) 
ever  make  any  considerable  use  of  their 
knowledge  of  Point  or  Braille  acquired  with 
the  expenditure  of  so  much  time  and  patient 
effort.  But  our  schools  are  established  for 
the  education  of  the  blind.  The  traditional 
method  of  approach  to  the  blind  is  through 
their  fingers.  So,  theoretically,  the  "seeing" 
children  must  either  drop  out  of  these  schools 
or  conform  to  the  recognized  procedure  em- 
ployed in  training  those  without  sight.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  though,  many  of  us  become  so 
discouraged  trying  to  force  pupils  to  read 
by  touch,  that  we  wink  at  their  pretense  of 
reading  with  their  fingers  until  in  time,  some 
of  these  pupils  actually  come  to  class  with 
ordinary  ink  print  books. 

In  the  spring  of  1913  the  city  of  Boston 
organized  a  class  of  children  with  defective 
vision.  This  class  was  opened  in  frank  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  such  children  are 
going  to  use  their  eyes  no  matter  how  much 
training  in  touch  reading  they  may  receive. 
A  few  months  later,  the  city  of  Cleveland 
opened  a  similar  class.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  became  so  large  that  be- 
fore long  it  was  necessary  to  add  a  second 
and  a  third  and  still  a  fourth  center.  The 
number  of  partially  blind  children  enrolled 
in  the  Cleveland  schools  now  considerably 
outnumbers  that  of  the  so-called  totally  blind 
pupils.  Our  waiting  list  contains  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  children  to  warrant  the 
opening  of  two  additional  centers  in  the  fall 

In  the  spring  of  1915  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati opened  its  first  "Class  for  the  Conserva- 
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tion  of  Vision."  The  eye  specialists  of  the 
city  were  quick  to  recognize  the  value  to 
patients  with  serious  eye  difficulties  of  such  a 
school  provision.  Through  the  cordial  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Board  of  Health  with  the  oculists 
of  the  city  and  Public  School  authorities,  these 
classes  multiplied  until  now  the  partially  see- 
ing children  outnumber  the  blind  children  in 
a  proportion  of  three  to  one.  During  the 
school  year  of  1915-16  the  cities  of  Toledo, 
New  York,  Cambridge  and  Springfield,  Mass., 
have  opened  similar  classes.  Meanwhile,  also 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  have  made  special 
provision  for  partially  seeing  children.  A 
half  dozen  other  cities  have  similar  steps 
under   consideration. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  classes  a  school 
room  should  be  selected  which  has  as  nearly 
as  possible  ideal  lighting  conditions.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide  against 
glare.  There  should  be  sufficient  light  in 
every  part  of  the  room  at  all  times.  This 
light  should  be  not  only  adequate,  but  should 
be  as  nearly  constant  as  practicable.  The 
strain  upon  weak  eyes  due  to  an  effort  to 
adjust  themselves  to  varying  degrees  of  light 
is  not  the  least  important  consideration  of 
the  hygiene  of  the  eye  which  should  be  taken 
into  account.  In  such  classes  the  kind  of 
work  which  each  child  is  required  to  do  and 
the  method  of  doing  it  must  be  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  eye  condition.  If  school  authori- 
ties in  making  provision  for  such  children, 
do  not  attempt  to  economize  to  the  point  of 
defeating  their  purpose,  these  classes  for  par- 
tially blind  children  will  yield  most  gratify- 
ing results.  These  classes  have  already 
demonstrated  that  certain  "repeaters"  when 
given  an  opportunity,  can  far  outstrip  their 
more  fortunate  classmates  with  normal  vision. 

These  classes  have  not  been  in  operation 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  us  to  dogmatize 
as  to  the  best  method  of  procedure.  We  do 
know  that  any  teacher  cannot  under  usual 
conditions  consistent  with  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency care  for  more  than  ten  pupils.  We 
should  place  in  charge  of  such  classes  ex- 
perienced, resourceful  teachers,  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  child  and 
give  her  the  constant  advice  of  the  eye  special- 
ist and  the  encouragement  of  those  in  au- 
thority over  her.  We  should  give  her  a 
fairly  free  hand  in  the  working  out  of  meth- 
ods and  in  the  purchase  of  necessary  equip- 
ment   and    material.      Then    will    this    work 


yield  liberal  returns  in  conserved  eyesight 
and  in  stimulated  intellectual  development. 
Experience  alone  will  tell  us  the  degrees  and 
kinds  of  visual  defect  which  should  entitle  a 
child  to  this  kind  of  special  assistance. 

The  following  table  worked  out  from  a 
study  of  the  eye  conditions  of  63  partially 
seeing  children,  the  diagnoses  of  whose  eye 
condition  are  at  hand  at  the  time  of  the 
preparation  of  this  paper  may  be  suggestive: 

Diagnoses  Cases 

High    Myopia    16 

Congenital    Cataracts    12 

Maculae  Cornea 13 

Choroiditis 7 

Amblyopia     3 

Optic    Atrophy    2 

Albino      2 

Congenital  Dislocation  of  Lens 2 

Nystagmus    2 

Interstitial    Keratitis     2 

Hypermytropia    1 

Astigmatism     1 

Degree  of   Vision  Cases 

6/15  21 

6/18  3 

6/21 2 

6/24  2 

6/30  20 

6/48  1 

6/60  12 

3/60 2 

Below  is  a  tentative  statement  of  the  kinds 
and  degrees  of  visual  defect  which  indicate 
the  need  of  some  special  school  accommoda- 
tion. This  is  a  modified  form  of  a  draft  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  Cincinnati  oculists, 
appointed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Peters  of  the  City 
Board  of  Health,  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  re- 
ferring children  to  the  classes  for  pupils  with 
defective   vision. 

1.  Children  who  cannot  read  more  than  6/24 
at  distance,  and  who  cannot  read  2.00  at 
20  cm. 

2.  Myopies  under  the  age  of  fourteen  who 
have  more  than  eight  diopters  of  myopia. 

3.  Hyperopes  who  have  symptoms  of  asthe- 
nopia and  who  have  more  than  eight 
diopters  of  hyperopia. 

4.  Children  who  have  an  astigmatism  of  more 

than  3.5  diopters  and  whose  vision  cannot 
be  brought  up  more  than  6/24. 

5.  Children  with  maculae,  nebulae,  leukomae, 
which  interfere  with  sight  and  lead  to  eye 
strain. 

6.  The  committee  assumes  that  these  condi- 
tions exist  after  the  proper  refractions 
have  been   made. 
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Each  individual  applicant  must  though,  for 
the  present,  be  considered  separately.  As  yet, 
we  can  be  certain  only  thus  far — any  child 
who  has  a  defect  of  vision  which  makes  it 
impossible  or  inadvisable  for  him  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  ordinary  way,  should  have 
some  special  school  provision  for  his  case. 
Any  community  which  fails  to  do  this,  must 
pay  the  price  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the 
loss  of  economic  efficiency  of  certain  of  its 
citizens. 

Below  is  a  set  of  rules  sent  out  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Board  of  Health  to  teachers  and 
nurses  in  charge  of  children  in  classes  for 
the  conservation  of  vision : 

1.  Children  suffering  from  some  acute  or  sub- 
acute eye  disease,  such  as  interstitial  keratitis  or 
choroiditis,  should  not  be  permitted  to  read  or  write 
or  do  close  work.  Efforts  nevertheless  should  be 
made  to  keep  the  children  abreast  with  their  class- 
mates by  allowing  them  to  take  part  in  mental  work 
and  listen  to  the  recitation  of  others.  Teachers  will 
be  governed  by  the  report  of  the  attending  physician, 
notation  of  whose  report  will  be  recorded  on  the 
patient's  card  by  the  nurse  every  three  months. 

2.  Children  suffering  from  hereditary  or  con- 
gential  defects  of  vision  rarely  suffer  progressive 
changes  later  in  life.  After  proper  correction  with 
glasses  the  degree  of  vision  will  remain  stationary. 
The  degree  of  vision  determined,  experiment  will 
prove  whether  they  can  read  ordinary  type.  As  a 
class  they  will  require  the  enlarged  letters  at  the 
blackboard    and   special    text-books. 

3.  High  myopes  must  especially  be  cautioned 
against  doing  home  work  or  reading  books.  They 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  do  much  close  work. 
It  is  highly  essential  that  they  have  perfect  cor- 
rection, especially  of  their  astigmatism.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition  their  myopia  is  progressive  and  is 
apt  to  lead  to  choroidal  disease  and  detachment  of 
the  retina.  All  of  the  conditions  are  aggravated 
by     excessive     convergence.       This     convergence     can 


be  prevented  by  removing  the  near  point  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches.  For  distance  myopes  should  read 
only  type  the  size  of  the  Snellen  6/60  or  20/200 
and  for  near,  fairly  large  type  as  the  1/50  or  2.00 
at  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The  special  text-book  is 
indicated  when  there  is  widespread  choroiditis.  My- 
opes should  be  referred  to  their  physician  twice  a 
year   by   the  nurse   in    charge. 

4.  Children  in  conservation  of  vision  classes 
should  never  be  required  to  do  night  work  or  les- 
sons at  home,  excepting  children  who  have  been 
operated  for  cataracts,  or  children  whose  eye  defect 
is   due  to  scars  of  the  cornea. 

5.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  give  them  all 
of    the    physical    training    possible. 

_  6.  Wherever  possible,  in  order  to  conserve  their 
vision  during  the  years  of  bodily  development,  some- 
one ought  to  read  to  the  child  at  home.  This  is  an 
opportunity    for   the    "big   sister"   movement. 

7.  Up  to  the  twelfth  year  these  children  should 
not  be  held  _  too  closely  to  scholastic  work.  A  good 
deal  of  their  time  should  be  occupied  in  training 
th,eir  hands;  e.  g.,  in  doing  reed  and  raffia  work, 
modeling,  knitting,  etc.  Subsequent  to  the  twelfth 
year  depending  on  the  ability  of  the  child  and  ad- 
vance in  its  general  education,  the  scholastic  work 
should  be  increased  and  other  branches  of  manual 
training  added,  such  as  music,  cooking,  wood  sloyd, 
etc. 

8.  Nurses  for  conservation  of  vision  classes  will 
r>ersonally_  direct  the  children  to  the  attending  ocu- 
list  for   his   advice   in   these   matters. 

The  question,  are  these  partially  blind  chil- 
dren merely  border-line  cases,  or  perchance, 
do  they  constitute  a  separate  group  deserving 
of  special  training  apart  from  the  blind,  must 
now  be  faced  by  educators  of  the  blind.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  we  have  in  this  group  of 
children  a  heretofore  unrecognized  distinct 
class  of  pupils?  May  it  not  be  true  that  this 
class  of  children  is  essentially  a  public  school 
problem  which  should  not  be  shouldered  upon 
our  schools-  for  the  blind? 
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By    GERTRUDE    T.    RIDER, 
In    charge,    Room    for    the    Blind,    Library    of    Congress. 


Mrs.  G.   T.   Rider 


There  is  a  prevalent 
belief  in  America  that 
the  blind  of  Japan  enjoy 
the  monopoly  of  certain 
i  occupations,  namely, 
those  of  massage  and 
shampooing.  Out  of 
some  thirty  women  em- 
ployed   for    massage    by 

C and     myself 

during  the  summer  of 
1915  in  the  cities,  moun- 
tain and  sea  resorts  of 
Japan,  but  three  blind 
masseuses  were  met  with,  and  not  one  of  the 
shampooers  who  served  us  was  sightless. 
However,  statistics  indicate  that  there  are 
22,000  blind  shampooers  in  Japan.  In  beauti- 
ful Nara  a  little  blind  masseuse  came  to  us 
daily  at  the  Nara  hotel,  while  in  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  the  operators  we  employed  had 
the  sight  of  but  one  eye. 

A  traditional  protection  of  the  blind  has 
prevailed  in  Japan  through  many  centuries, 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  a  blind  prince  of 
the  imperial  family,  who  about  850  established 
privilege  and  favor  for  the  sightless  of  his 
father's  realm.  Through  hundreds  of  years 
of  regard  for  the  blind,  there  grew  an  appre- 
ciation of  their  dactylic  faculties  so  that 
gradually  the  practice  of  massage  and  sham- 
pooing and  the  teaching  of  koto  and  samisen 
playing  came  to  be  left  to  them. 

With  the  advent  of  Western  methods  in 
Japan  and  the  rapid  progress  they  have  made 
in  less  than  fifty  years,  the  status  of  the 
blind  has  changed;  the  occupations  long  con- 
sidered theirs  have  been  invaded  by  sighted 
workers,  and  competition  jostles  them  in  a 
struggle  for  which  they  require  better  equip- 
ment. However,  the  door  that  gave  ingress 
to  ompetitive  conditions,  admitted  also  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  blind.  A  school 
for  blind  and  deaf  was  founded  in  Tokyo  in 
1878  by  a  philanthropic  society,  The  Raku- 
zenkwai.  Public  spirit  soon  called  upon  the 
government  to  support  this  private  institution, 
which  was  forthwith  taken  over  by  the  State. 
Other  schools  for  the  blind,  public  (2)  and  pri- 
vate,  have   since  been   established  to   the   ex- 


tent of   fifty-seven*  in  the   Empire   of   Japan, 
with  a  total  of  1600*  pupils. 

The  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind  and  The 
Municipal  Blind  and  Dumb  Institution  of 
Kyoto  are  the  most  important. 


The  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind 

(Established  1875) 

The  prescribed  age  of  entrance  to  the  Tokyo 
and  Kyoto  schools  is  from  ten  to  sixteen, 
and  the  pupils  in  them  range  in  age  from 
ten  to  thirty  years.  The  courses  of  study 
require  from  four  to  six  years,  and  are  prac- 
tically elementary. 

The  general  course  covers  a  period  of  five 
years'  study  and  gives  instruction  in  morals, 
Japanese  language,  arithmetic,  history,  geog- 
raphy, science  primer,  singing  and  gymnas- 
tics.    Sewing  is  taught  the  girls. 

Two  vocational  courses  are  offered  in  con- 
junction with  the  general  course — the  music 
course,  requiring  six  years'  study,  and  the 
hari-amma  (acupuncture-massage)  course  of 
about  four  years.  More  girls  take  the  music 
course,  and  a  majority  of  the  male  pupils  take 
the  hari-amma  course.  A  brief  description 
of  the  musical  instruments  taught  will  be  of 
interest.  The  biwa,  a  kind  of  harp,  is  less 
used  than  formerly,  but  both  the  koto  and 
samisen  are  popular. 

The  koto  consists  of  a  long,  narrow  sound- 
ing board  of  kiri-wood,  with  thirteen  silk 
strings,  each  stretched  over  an  adjustable  in- 
dividual bridge.  The  instrument  stands  with 
one  end  a  few  inches  off  the  floor,  and  the 
player  kneels,  sitting  on  his  heels,  Japanese 
fashion,  to  operate  it.     On  the  finger  tips  of 


*Resume    statistique    de    l'empire    du    Japon.      29e 
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the  right  hand  are  worn  three  tsune,  or  bone 
picks  with  which  the  strings  are  plucked, 
while  the  left  hand  vibrates  them. 

The  samisen  is  a  guitar-like  instrument, 
having  a  small  mahogany  box  with  skin  top, 
over  which  are  stretched  three  silk  strings 
held  taut  by  three  keys  at  the  top  of  the  long 
neck.  The  strings  are  picked  with  the  fingers 
and  a  scanty  childish  tune  ensues.  Geisha 
girls  twang  a  samisen  accompaniment  to  their 
nasal  songs. 

Of  massage  I  have  spoken  in  opening  this 
article,  and  will  add  but  one  statement  here. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  practice  of  massage. 
but  little  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  imparted 
to  the  pupils. 

Hari  is  a  kind  of  acupuncture  practiced  in 
treating  neuralgic  or  nervous  affections. 
There  are  several  thousand  blind  practitioners 
in  Japan.  Hari  is  taught  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  a  special  school  for  adult  blind 
desirous  of  learning  acupuncture  and  sham- 
pooing is  maintained  on  the  premises  of  the 
Hongwan-ji  Temple,  Tokyo.  My  good 
friend,  Mr.  Hamaguchi,  of  the  Miyako  Hotel, 
Kyoto,  says  hari  is  less  practiced  than  for- 
merly, and  an  instructor  at  the  Kyoto  school 
informed  me  that  the  government  has  recently 
undertaken  to  limit  its  practice  to  graduates 
of  medicine. 

A  normal  course  is  provided  by  the  Tokyo 
school  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  become  teachers  of  the  blind. 

During  the  Summer  Institutes  in  the  capital 
a  series  of  lectures  on  methods  of  teaching 
the  blind  is  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  blind  read  and  write  a  point  system 
for  the  Japanese  syllabary,  adapted  from 
braille  by   Mr.   K.   Ishikawa. 

Books  in  Japanese  braille  are  not  numer- 
ous. The  libraries  of  the  large  schools  num- 
ber  possibly   two   hundred   volumes    each. 

The  memoriter  method  of  learning  prevails, 
and  few  text  or  reference  books  are  used  by 
the  pupils. 

A  braille  periodical  called  Hikari  (light)  is 
published  monthly  by  the  Government  school 
in  Tokyo,  and  a  magazine  of  the  same  name 
is  published  by  the  Kyoto  school. 

My  visits  to  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
were  paid  during  the  summer  vacation  period 
when  the  directors  were  absent,  but  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  met  by  representa- 
tives of  the  institutions,  who  assembled  pupils 


resident  in  the  city  to  greet  me  and   demon- 
strate methods  in  use  in  their  schools. 

Mr.  K.  Kanetsune,  a  post-graduate  student 
of  the  Imperial  University,  Kyoto,  speaking 
excellent  English,  was  in  charge  at  the  Muni- 
cipal Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Dumb.    On 


Enthusiastic  Chess  Players 

the  walls  of  the  reception  hall  here  hung  pic- 
tures of  the  pioneers  and  philanthropists  in 
the  cause  of  the  Japanese  blind.  From  the 
walls  of  the  teachers'  assembly  were  sus- 
pended familiar  views  of  the  Minnesota  School 
for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  and  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood, 
England,  likenesses  of  Helen  Keller  and 
Tommy  Stringer.  A  very  pleasant  arrange- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Kanetsune,  provided  a 
morning  musicale  in  one  of  the  class  rooms, 
by   several   advanced   students. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  C — and  I 

stepped  into  our  waiting  rickshaws  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  hotel  and  were  drawn 
swiftly  by  Ishi  and  Miyo,  our  kuruma  men, 
down  the  green  slope  into  the  city,  along  the 
teeming  streets,  through  the  park  past  the 
Imperial  Palace,  to  the  Kyoto  Moa-in  (school 
for  the  blind).  The  soft  pad,  pad  of  the 
nimble  feet  of  our  runners  and  their  fre- 
quent hi-hi  to  passing  pedestrians  and  rick- 
shaw-coolies, sound  now  in  my  ears  as  they 
did  that  summer  morning,  and  I  live  over 
again  our  arrival  at  the  school  and  reception 
there.  A  student  in  school  uniform,  coat  and 
trousers  of  dark  blue  cotton  suiting  with 
brass  buttons,  met  us.    Mr.  Ono's  English  was 
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delightful,   and  his   reception  of  C- 


-  and 

me  so  charming  that  I  always  recall  it  with 
a  glow  of  pleasure.  Japanese  people  greet 
with  never  failing  politeness,  and  welcome 
with  such  solicitous  attentions !  Japan  will 
always  be  to  me  an  enchanted  land,  where  all 
of  high  and  low  degree  have  innate  courtesy 
and  accomplished  manners. 

Because  we  were  foreigners  accustomed  to 
wearing  boots  in-doors,  we  were  invited  on 
entering  to  retain  our  shoes,  which  we  nev- 
ertheless   felt    constrained    to    remove    before 


All  Japanese  music  consists  of  melody  only. 
Although  lacking  volume  and  harmony,  koto 
music  is  not  without  charm.  I  recall  with 
pleasure  the  Song  of  the  Tea-Pickers  played 
on  this  occasion  and  heard  afterwards  many 
times.  Its  thin,  plaintive  melody  I  shall  al- 
ways remember,  and  also  the  skill  of  the 
players  who  dexterously  adjusted  the  numer- 
ous bridges,  all  the  while  vibrating  the  strings 
and  playing  a  rather  lively  movement.  A 
samisen  player  one  can  admire  for  her  exe- 
cution,  for  the  lightness  and  rapidity  of  her 
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Kato  and  Samisen  players  at  the  Municipal  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Kyoto 


stepping  on  the  soft  mats  of  straw  that  cov- 
ered the  floors.  Inasmuch  as  on  these  mats 
the  Japanese  walk,  sit,  work  and  sleep,  they 
are  kept  very  clean  and  must  not  be  soiled 
by  dirty  sandals,  or  shoes,  all  of  which  there- 
fore are  removed  before  entering  the  house. 

Chairs  were  brought  in   for  C and  me 

and  we  sat  on  them  thankfully,  for  sitting 
Japanese  fashion  is  not  comfortable  for  a 
foreigner.  In  some  of  the  class-rooms  benches 
and  tables  are  provided  for  the  pupils. 

The  Japanese  government  conducted  exper- 
iments which  proved  that  the  national  man- 
ner of  sitting  prevents  full  growth  of  the 
lower  limbs.  Many  schools  have  since  been 
equipped  with  seats  and  desks. 

The  pictures  accompanying  this  article 
show  the  players  who  entertained  us  with 
koto  and  samisen  music. 


touch,  but  of  expression  or  the  emotional 
quality  of  music,  she  knows  nothing. 

Japanese  students  not  wearing  the  uniforms 
of  their  schools,  when  on  the  street  wear  a 
divided  skirt  or  hakama  over  their  kimonas. 
Whether  for  man  or  woman,  it  is  a  full- 
pleated  skirt  of  dark  material. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  N.  Machida,  princi- 
pal of  the  Tokyo  school,  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Ishikawa,  was  in  charge.  One  of  the  instruc- 
tors and  a  number  of  pupils  were  present  also 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  Mr.  Ishikawa 
appeared  in  Japanese  dress  of  kimona  and 
hakama  and  carried  a  fan.  His  manner  was 
one  of  grave  dignity  marked  by  a  polite  Jap- 
anese custom  of  audibly  drawing  the  breath 
in  through  the  mouth  while  conversing. 

Mr.  Bumpei  Ishikawa,  instructor,  wore  the 
European  clothes  now  adopted  by  many  men 
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of  the  new  period,  and  spoke  English.  These 
two  men,  whom  I  photographed  standing  to- 
gether in  front  of  the  gymnasium,  so  unlike 
in  appearance,  typify  one  the  old,  untouched 
spirit  of  Japan,  the  other  the  modern  system 


Mr.   Bumpei  Ishikawa  and  Mr.  I.  Shigeyuhi 
of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind 


and  determined  progress  that  are  transform- 
ing Japan.  The  essence  of  teaching  in  the 
schools  remains  unchanged,  while  everything 
material  and  tangible  has  been  renewed  and 
replaced  by  the  best  that  Western  civilization 
offers. 

When  in  1908  by  order  of  the  Imperial  Diet 
the  school  for  the  blind  was  separated  from 
that  of  the  deaf  mutes,  a  high  quiet  spot  in 
the  suburbs  was  chosen  as  site  for  the  new 
school  for  the  blind.  Like  most  houses  in 
Japan,  these  school  buildings  are  light  wooden 
structures  built  to  admit  abundance  of  air  and 
sunshine.  They  are  constructed,  however, 
with  many  things  of  occidental  style,  such 
as  doors  on  hinges,  glass  windows  and  mod- 
ern conveniences.  The  dormitories  and  school 
rooms  face  a  court,  or  little  garden  to  which 
they  are  thrown  open  by  sliding  doors. 

Immediately  upon  my  re-ception  at  the  school 
tea  was  served.  Tea  is  drunk  everywhere  in 
Japan.  When  you  pay  a  call,  spend  time  in 
the  shops,  or  rest  by  the  roadside,  it  is  of- 
fered   as   a    matter    of    course.      Conversation 


followed  tea  and  I  learned  that  in  this  school 
there  was  conducted  after  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  a  Braille  system  Training  Institute  for 
the  blinded  Japanese  soldiers. 

On  a  visit  to  the  museum  familiar  things 
were  seen  placed  side  by  side  with  contri- 
vances curious  and  strange  to  me.  Beside  a 
soroban  (arithmetic  slate)  lay  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind.  Above  a  Japanese  chess  board 
hung  the  American  braille  and  New  York 
point  alphabets.  I  found  here  a  good  equip- 
ment for  object  teaching,  and  lessons  in  sense 
training.  The  Japanese  mind  has  a  natural 
bent  for  observation  and  quick  accurate  per- 
ception. 

The  dormitories  of  Japanese  students  are 
bare  and  plain  by  day  for  they  are  almost 
devoid  of  furniture.  Everybody  sleeps  on  the 
floor  on  futons,  thick  padded  quilts,  that  are 
each  morning  folded  and  put  into  cupboards 
in  the  walls.     A  Japanese  house  has  no  dining 


Mrs. 


Rider  and  two  pupils  of  the  Tokyo 
School  for  the  Blind 


room.  At  meal-time  little  tables  about  six 
inches  high  are  brought  into  the  living  room, 
one  for  each  person  to  be  served.  Their 
schools  have  dining  rooms,  however,  furnished 
with  tables  and  benches.     Each  pupil  has  his 
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lacquer  tray,  and  on  it  a  pair  of  chopsticks, 
a  rice  bowl,  a  small  soup  bowl,  and  a  tiny  tea 
cup  without  handle.  The  chief  article  of  diet 
in  a  Japanese  school  is  rice.  It  is  eaten  with 
chopsticks  and  washed  down  with  copious 
draughts  of  green  tea.  Beans  and  fish  are 
made  into  soups  that  are  drunk  from  the 
bowls  with  a  loud  sucking  noise.  A  bit  of 
daikon  (pickled  radish)  provides  a  relish  to 
complete  either  breakfast  or  dinner. 

The  dress  of  the  Japanese  pupil  varies  a? 
described  before.  Indoors  they  wear  upon 
their  feet  tabi,  short,  rather  thick  white  socks 
with  separate  places  for  the  great  toes.  Be- 
fore going  into  the  streets  sandals  are  slipped 
on.     During  two  week-end  visits  on  a  country 

estate  C and  I  wore  Japanese  costume 

and  found  it  fairly  satisfactory.  On  a  trip  to 
Beppu  hot  springs  on  the  Inland  Sea  we  lived 
for  three  days  on  Japanese  food  and  felt  un- 
satisfied, as  if  we  had  had  nothing  at  all  to 
eat.  At  Beppu  we  slept  on  futons  and  found 
them  very  comfortable  after  rolling  up  a  soft 
mat  for  a  pillow. 

The  Yokohama  Blind  Charity  School  is  one 
of  several  mission  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Japan.  Some  private  schools  other  than  mis- 
sionary have   religious  tone,  but  many  of  the 


schools  for  the  blind  are  secular.  In  the  gov- 
ernment and  public  schools  religious  teachings 
are  not  permitted.  In  all  Japanese  education, 
however,  ethical  teaching  holds  a  place  of 
greatest  importance. 

Two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  blindness  inves- 
tigated by  the  government  school  in  Tokyo 
were  found  to  have  been  blind  before  one 
year  of  age.  Prevention  of  blindness  among 
new-born  babies  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  cleanliness  and  skill  of  those  who  attend 
the  infants  at  birth.  Midwives  attend  a  very 
large  percentage  of  all  births  in  Japan  and 
the  regulation  of  midwifery  would  prevent 
much  of  the  infantile  blindness  of  Japan. 

Noting  the  many  reform  movements  inau- 
gurated by  the  Japanese  government,  we  look 
hopefully  forward  to  some  early  provisions  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  The  1910  report 
of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Jap- 
anese government  stated  that  but  five  per  cent 
of  the  blind  and  deaf  of  school  age  were  being 
taught.  Japan  must  supply  free  education  for 
her  blind.  A  .government  so  strenuously  seek- 
ing to  provide  its  people  with  the  advantages 
of  western  civilization  may  be  relied  upon  to 
establish  schools  for  all  of  its  blind  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  their  education  in  time. 


BLUE  BOOK  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Do  you  know  any  facts  about  your  fellow  workers  for  the  blind  in  other  states? 

Have  you  not  often  wished  that  you  could  find  such  information  in  a  concise 
and  reliable  form? 

Believing  that  a  complete  roster  of  all  workers  for  the  blind  and  those  inter- 
ested in  activities  in  the  behalf  of  the  blind  will  be  of  real  value,  the  editors  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  have  undertaken  to  gather  such  information  and 
urge  the  prompt  co-operation  of  all  friends  of  the  cause. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  printed  and  it  is  imperative  that  all 
those  wishing  to  purchase  the  same  should  send  their  orders  immediately  so 
that  the  size  of  the  edition  may  be  determined  upon  before  going  to  press. 

See  announcement  and  sample  biographies  on  page  46. 


UNIFORM  TYPEICOMMISSION  OF  AMERICA 

ANNOUNCEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  BRITISH  BRAILLE 


(Open   letter   of 
Superintendents  of   American   Schools   for 

the  Blind  and  Others  Concerned  in  the 

Question    of    Uniform    Type. 

Gentlemen — The  Commission  respectfully 
calls  your  attention  to  its  circular  letters  of 
September  last,  November  and  January,  in- 
forming you  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
work  committed  to  its   charge. 

At  its  first  regular  meeting,  Sept.  2nd,  1915, 
the  Commission  devoted  itself  principally  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  preparation  of  books 
and  apparatus  relating  to  Standard  Dot,  in 
order  to  give  the  profession  of  both  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  ample  opportunity 
to  test  out,  thoroughly,  the  practical  merits 
of  the  Standard  Dot  System.  The  plans 
mapped  out  at  this  meeting  were  vigorously 
followed  out  during  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter. Ample  material,  consisting  of  books  and 
apparatus,  was  sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  an 
active  correspondence  by  mail  and  magazine 
articles,  kept  up  with  our  British  co-workers 
relative  to  the  merits  of  Standard  Dot  and 
the  possibility  of  its  adoption  as  the  uniform 
type.  At  the  same  time  the  merits  of  the 
system  were  being  tested  out  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  during  November  and  De- 
cember the  Secretary  spent  much  time  visiting 
schools  and  other  centers,  speaking  in  the  in- 
terests of  Standard  Dot,  and  seeking  to  learn 
the  consensus  of  opinion  both  as  to  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  the  system  and  to  the  possi- 
bility of  its  adoption  as  the  uniform  type. 
His  report  to  the  Commission  at  its  meeting 
of  Dec.  30th"  1915,  together  with  the  corres- 
pondence  submitted    from   reliable  persons   of 


April    15,    1916) 

this  country  and  Great  Britain,  led  the  Com- 
mission to  pass  the  following  resolutions  : 

Whereas,  the  Standard  Dot  System  has  not 
met  with  favor  on  the  part  of  our  co-workers 
in  Great  Britain,  and  whereas  there  seems  to 
be  little  disposition  in  America  to  adopt  it 
independent  of   Great   Britain. 

Resolved;  That  this  Commission  refrain  for 
the  present  from  further  active  effort  toward 
the  adoption  of  Standard  Dot  as  the  uniform 
type. 

Resolved;  That  the  Commission  invite  our 
co-workers  in  Great  Britain  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  which  shall  have  authority 
to  work  with  a  like  committee  in  America 
toward  the  improvement  of  British  Braille 
with  the  view  to  the  possibility  of  its  adop- 
tion as  the  uniform  type  of  the  English  speak- 
ing world. 

Messrs.  Burritt,  Migel  and  Latimer  were 
named  as  special  Sub-committee  to  look  after 
this  negotiation.  Correspondence  was  at  once 
begun,  and  as  a  consequence  thereof,  the 
Sub-committee,  at  its  meeting  of  March  30th, 
decided  to  forward  to  the  proper  authorities 
in  Great  Britain  the  accompanying  suggested 
changes  in  British  Braille.  The  Committee, 
moreover,  purposes  to  make  these  suggestions 
more  or  less  the  basis  of  its  report  to  the 
Halifax  Convention,  and  hopes  to  have  such 
substantial  agreement  with  the  British  by  that 
time  as  to  justify  us  of  America  in  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  question. 
Respectfully   yours, 

H.  R.  Latimer, 
Executive    Secretary. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES'  IN  "REVISED  BR 

"Grade    2     (Including    Grade    1). 

Suggested  by  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type,  through  its  Sub-committee,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  looking  toward  the  possible  adop- 
tion of  British  Braille  as  the  Uniform  type 
for  the  blind  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
March  30th,   1916. 

In  its  endeavor  to  secure  one  system  of 
reading  and  writing  for  the  blind,  the  Uni- 
form Type  Committee,  of  the  American  As- 
sociation   of    Workers    for    the    Blind,    after 


ATLLE  FOR  READING  AND  WRITING" 

Seventh  Edition.  July,  1915." 
years  of  study  and  experiment,  was  convinced 
that  the  three  punctographic  systems, — New 
York  Point,  American  Braille.  British  Braille, 
are  so  nearly  equal,  so  far  as  their  general 
fitness  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed  is  concerned,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  super- 
iority of  any  one  over  that  of  the  other  two. 
Convinced,  further,  that  the  chief  defects  in 
each  system  are  of  so  fundamental  a  nature 
as  to  render  their  elimination  impossible,  with- 
out  causing  greater   detriment   to   the   system 
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than  their  presence  occasions,  the  Committee 
sought  to  solve  the  problem  by  devising  a 
system  which  should  embody  as  few  as  pos- 
sible of  the  known  punctographic  defects ; 
while  retaining  intact  all  features  which  have 
successfully  stood  the  test.  This  system, 
known  as  Standard  Dot,  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  possess  sufficient  practical  advantage 
over  the  existing  types, — New  York  Point, 
American  Braille,  British  Braille, — to  com- 
mand confidence  on  the  part  of  the  profession, 
in  Great  Britain,  either  in  the  possibility  or 
the  wisdom  of  its  adoption  as  the  Uniform 
Type.  Should  this  prove  to  be  true,  the 
American  committee  feels  that,  if  we  are  to 
secure  the  Uniform  Type,  the  problem  must 
be  approached  at  an  angle  entirely  different 
from   that   hitherto    employed. 

Instead  of  striving,  as  heretofore,  to  secure 
for  the  blind  that  type  which  would  enable 
them  to  do  the  most  efficient  and  greatest 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  time,  we  must  now 
seek  the  adoption  of  that  one  of  the  three 
systems, — New  York  Point,  American  Braille, 
British  Braille, — upon  which  it  may  prove 
possible  to  bring  the  authorities  among  the 
blind  of  the  English-speaking  world  to  agree. 
Approached  from  this  angle,  the  problem  is 
essentially  a  politico-economic  one, — political, 
in  that  it  consists  in  an  attempt  to  persuade 
the  advocates  of  the  different  systems  to 
abandon,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  that 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  best  system ; 
economic,  in  that  it  seeks,  by  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  duplicating  texts  in  three  sys- 
tems to  multiply  the  money  available  for 
embossing  books ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
involves  a  tremendous  loss  in  embossed  books 
and  plates,  as  well  as  in  machinery  necessarily 
rendered  useless  by  the  change.  This  sacri- 
fice would  be  even  greater  were  Standard  Dot 
to  displace  all  three  of  the  systems;  and  the 
advantages  claimed  for  this  system,  even  by 
its  most  ardent  advocates,  do  not  seem,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  profession  at  large,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  which  its  adoption  would 
thus    involve. 

If,  as  is  proverbially  affirmed,  "possession 
is  nine  points  of  the  law,"  the  mind  should 
turn  at  once  to  British  Braille  as  a  possible 
Uniform  Type.  With  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  and  portions  of  Canada,  British 
or  European  Braille  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  only  system  of  reading  and  writing 
for  the  blind  of  the  civilized  world.     When, 


however,  we  consider  that  it  is  more  expen- 
sive to  emboss  books  in  this  system  than  in 
either  New  York  Point  or  American  Braille; 
that  the  American  systems  conform  much 
more  closely  to  the  approved  literary  and  let- 
ter press  practices  than  is  the  case  with  the 
British  system  as  currently  embossed,  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  either  of  the  American 
systems,  due  to  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber and  unambiguous  nature  of  the  characters 
employed,  is  more  easily  acquired  than  is  a 
knowledge  of  British  Braille;  we  hesitate  to 
make  choice  of  British  Braille  as  the  Uniform 
Type,  and  earnestly  wish  that  its  strategic 
position  were  held  by  one  of  the  American 
systems. 

Since,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  such  strategic  advantage  can  ever  be  se- 
cured by  either  of  the  American  systems,  and 
since  it  is  equally  impossible  of  belief  that  the 
cost  of  embossing  in  British  Braille  can  ever 
become  as  economic  as  it  is  in  either  of  the 
American  systems,  it  remains  to  consider, 

First :  Whether  the  British  can  be  induced, 
in  the  use  of  their  system,  so  to  conform  to 
the  practices  of  ordinary  print  as  to  make 
British  Braille  a  correct  instrument  of  edu- 
cation, and  an  adequate  means  of  acquainting 
the  blind  with  the  authorized  practices  of  the 
system  used  by  their  seeing  friends. 

Second:  Whether  the  number  and  ambig- 
uous nature  of  the  characters  or  signs  used 
in  British  Braille  can  be  sufficiently  reduced 
as  to  make  a  knowledge  of  that  system  ap- 
proximately as  easy  to  acquire  as  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  either  of  the  American  systems. 

To  this  end,  suspending  its  efforts  for  the 
time  being  on  behalf  of  Standard  Dot,  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type,  through  its 
Sub-committee,  respectfully  submits,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  the  following  suggestions,  with 
the  hope  that  British  Braille  may  be  so  im- 
proved as  to  make  its  adoption  as  the  Uniform 
Type   not   only  possible,  but  also  desirable. 

Grade  I. 

(Note.  References  are  to  the  Seventh  Edi- 
tion of  "Revised  Braille  for  Reading  and 
Writing,    Grade   II,   including   Grade   I.") 

1st.  That  all  literature  embossed  in  British 
Braille  be  as  completely  capitalized  as  is  liter- 
ature for  the  seeing,  on  the  ground  that  the 
power  to  capitalize  correctly  becomes  sub- 
conscious   only    upon    seeing    it    habitually    so 
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done  in  one's  daily  experience,  especially  in 
reading.     (General  Rule  10.) 

2nd.  That  the  use  of  the  Letter  Sign, 
dots  4-6,  (General  Rule  13-i)  be  discontinued 
as  an  index  of  Roman  Numbers,  and  in  any 
other  connection  where  the  use  of  the  capital 
sign,  dots  2-6,  (General  Rule  11)  conforms 
more    closely    to    letter-press    practice. 

3rd.  That  the  use  of  the  Poetry-line  Sign, 
dots  2-4-5,  be  discontinued,  since  full  capitali- 
zation renders  it  superfluous.  (General  Rule 
5.  a  to   f  inclusive.) 

4th.  That  the  use  of  dot  5,  as  tending  to 
confuse  the  correct  use  of  the  apostrophe,  also 
dot  5,  be  discontinued  as  the  sign  of  abbrevi- 
ation, and  that  the  sign  for  full  stop,  dots 
3-4-6,  be  used  in  its  stead  as  conforming 
strictly  to  letter-press  practice.  (General 
Rules   1   and  2.) 

5th.  That  the  use  of  the  sign  2-6,  as  likely 
to  be  confused  with  fraction-line  sign,  dots 
2-5,  (General  Rule  13-d)  be  discontinued  as 
the  decimal-point,  and  that  the  sign  for  full 
stop,  dots  3-4-6,  be  used  in  its  stead  as  con- 
forming strictly  to  ordinary  ink-print  practice. 
(General  Rule  13-f.) 

6th.  That  the  dots  3-5-6  be  used  to  indi- 
cate both  the  opening  and  the  close  of  inverted 
comma  or  commas,  and  that  this  character  be 
discontinued  as  the  sign  of  interrogation. 
(General  Rules  1  and  6,  also  Page  5,  letter- 
press edition.) 

7th.  That  dots  4-5-6  be  used  as  the  sign  of 
interrogation,  and  that  this  character  be  discon- 
tinued as  the  sign  of  the  close  of  inverted 
comma  or  commas.  (Page  5,  letter-press  edi- 
tion.) 

Note.  Suggestions  embodied  in  6  and  7  re- 
duce the  number  of  separate  signs  to  be 
learned  by  one,  and  though  not  in  exact  har- 
mony, -'i  far  as  the  quotation  marks  are  con- 
cerned, with  letter-press  usage,  are  in  strict 
accord  with  the  practice  of  typists  and  hence 
of  practical  value  to  the  blind. 

Conformity  with  the  foregoing  suggestions 
would  bring  the  text  of  matter  embossed  in 
British  Braille  into  much  closer  accord  with 
the  forms  and  practices  of  letter-press,  remove 
several  difficulties  encountered  by  the  learner 
in  his  effort  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  system,  and,  incidentally,  by  the  elim- 
ination of  rules  and  notes  relating  to  the 
point-    in    question,    save    upwards   of   ten    per 


cent,  in  the  embossed  edition,  and  upwards 
of  thirteen  per  cent,  in  the  letter  press  edition, 
of  the  space  required  for  the  actual  exposi- 
tion of  Grade  I. 

Grade  II. 

Changes  heretofore  suggested  in  Grade  I, 
are  understood  to  apply,  in  so  far  as  the 
points  in  question  are  not  affected  by  special 
rules,  with  equal  force  to  Grade  II,  and  it  is 
further  suggested : — 

8th.  That  contractions  forming  parts  of 
words  be  regarded  as  syllables  or  parts  of 
syllables,  and  that  the  use  of  contractions  to 
overlap  the  syllables  of  the  word  be  discon- 
tinued, on  the  ground  that  such  practice  re- 
duces the  value  of  the  system  as  a  correct  in- 
strument of  education.  (Rules  for  Grade  II. 
14.) 

9th.  That  the  practice  of  doubling  the  let- 
ters b,  c,  d,  f,  and  g,  by  placing  them  on  the 
lower  level,  be  discontinued,  on  the  ground 
that  such  practice  usually  violates  the  princi- 
ple of  correct  syllabification,  is  otherwise  of 
little  economic  value,  introduces  equivocation 
with  the  corresponding  upper-level  forms,  and 
needlessly  adds  to  the  rules  and  regulations, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  system.  (Rules  for 
Grade  II,  4.)  Note.  For  influence  of  level 
on  time  and  accuracy  values  of  characters,  see 
Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  App.  B. 

10th.  That  sequences  of  word  signs  with- 
out separation,  such  as,  ofthc,  andwith,  by- 
more,  tosom-e,  be  discontinued,  on  the  ground 
that  the  practice  is  out  of  harmony  with  letter- 
press usage  and  burdens  the  system  with  un- 
necessary rules  and  exceptions.  (Rules  for 
Grade  II.  7  and  9.) 

11th.  That  abbreviated  words,  after  the 
manner  of  word  signs,  be  used  only  for  the 
whole  words,  for  which  they  stand,  on  the 
ground  that  their  use  in  combination  leaves 
too  much  to  the  judgment  of  the  embosser 
as  to  what  will  or  will  not  prove  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  reader,  and  that  abbreviated 
words  affected  by  changes  herein  suggested 
be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  such  changes. 

12th.  That  the  lower-level  contractions  for 
to,  dots,  3-4-5,  into,  dots  4-5  3  4-5,  and  by,  dots 
4-5-6,  be  suppressed  because  of  their  equiv- 
ocal nature  and  the  artificial  manner  in  which 
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they  must  be  used ;  and  that  dots  2-3-6  be 
used  to  stand  for  to,  dots  1-3-6  for  by,  and 
dots  4-5,  followed  without  separation  by  dots 
2-3-6,  for  into;  and  that  these  contractions  be 
subject  to  the  rules  governing  other  word 
signs.  (Rules  for  Grade  II,  8,  9,  13.  Also, 
Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  App.  B.) 

13th.  That  the  lower-level  contraction  for 
mere,  dots  3-4-5-6,  be  suppressed  because  of 
its  equivocal  nature,  and  that  dots  1-2-3-4-6  be 
used  in  its  stead  as  more  suggestive  of  the 
word  "were."  (Lines  4  and  5,  also  Page  11, 
Col.  1.  Also  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  App.  B.) 

14th.  That,  because  of  their  equivocal  na- 
ture, their  low  economic  value,  and  the  con- 
sequent undue  burden  which  they  place  upon 
the  memory,  the  word  signs  for  child,  dots 
1-6,  enough,  dots  3-6,  and  still,  dots  2-5,  be 
wholly  suppressed.  (Lines  4,  5,  6;  Page  11, 
Col.  1.  Also,  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  U. 
T.  C.  App.  B.  and  C.) 

15th.  That  the  following  seventeen  initial 
compound  contractions,  which  show,  respect- 
ively, less  than  two  hundredths  of  one  per 
cent,  in  recurrence,  and  are  represented  by 
characters  of  comparatively  low  time  and  ac- 
curacy values,  be  wholly  suppressed  from  the 
system,  on  the  ground  that  they  place  a  bur- 
den upon  the  memory  far  in  excess  of  the  ad- 
vantage   gained    by   their   use: — 

Christ,  cannot,  father,  God,  Jesus,  Lord, 
mother,  name,  right,  spirit,  unto,  word,  world, 
young,  character,  those,  whose.  (Page  10, 
Cols.  2.  3,  4.  Also  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of 
the  U.  T.  C,  App.  B.  and  C.) 

In  conclusion  we  respectfully  submit : 

1st.  The  foregoing  suggestions  are  made 
with  the  view  so  to  simplify  and  strengthen 
British  Braille  without  impairing  its  structure, 
as  to  lighten  the  burden,  now  far  too  great, 
imposed  upon  both  teacher  and  pupil  by  the 
necessity  of  mastering  a  multitude  of  rules 
and    exceptions. 

2nd.  That  in  so  far  as  the  text  of  British 
Braille  can  be  made,  without  detriment  to  the 
system  itself,  to  correspond  strictly  to  that  of 
ink-print,  just  so  far  will  it  become  a  correct 


instrument  of  instruction  and  an  adequate 
substitute   for  ink-print. 

3rd.  That  since  the  twenty  contractions 
herein  suppressed  represent  a  total  saving  in 
space  of  less  than  three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent.,  and  since  the  characters  standing  for 
them  are  of  such  low  speed  and  accuracy 
value,  their  suppression  is  of  little  moment  to 
the  habitual  reader,  while  it  moves  a  tre- 
mendous obstacle  from  the  path  of  the 
learner.  This  fact  should  be  of  particular  in- 
terest just  now  when  so  many  men,  blinded 
by  the  war,  are  struggling  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Braille. 

4th.  That  the  characters  herein  suggested 
as  substitutes  for  the  contractions  now  used 
for  to,  into,  by,  and  were,  possess  a  much 
higher  speed  and  accuracy  value  than  those 
now  in  use,  and  that  the  elimination  of  the 
lower-level  forms  greatly  increases  the  speed 
and  accuracy  values  of  the  corresponding 
upper-level  forms,  while  the  suppression  of 
rules  and  exceptions  relating  to  the  use  of 
these  lower  signs  is  a  distinct  stride  toward 
simplicity. 

5th.  That  the  American  Committee  on 
Uniform  Type  is  disposed  to  believe  that  ac- 
quiescence on  the  part  of  the  British  Uni- 
form Type  Committee  in  the  foregoing  sug- 
gested changes  in  British  Braille,  will  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  that  system  as  the  Uniform 
Type   of  the   English-speaking  world. 

6th.  That,  in  the  event  of  an  agreement 
upon  a  uniform  type,  the  American  Commit- 
tee suggests  the  establishment  of  a  suitable 
international  committee  with  authority  to  set- 
tle all  matters  of  detail  relative  to  the  type 
question,  and  earnestly  urges  that  the  British 
Committee  take  steps  looking  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  such  an  international  authority  on 
matters  relating  to  embossed  types. 

Respectfully  submitted  March  30,  1916,  in 
response  to  the  request  of  the  British  Uni- 
form Type  Committee,  March  2,  1916. 

Sub-committee, 
O.  H.  Burritt,  Chairman. 
M.  C.  Migel, 
H.    R.    Latimer,   Secretary. 
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EDWIX  GRASSE 
In  the  midst  of  such  a  wilderness  of  wild 
dissonance  as  certain  modern  composers  in- 
vite their  hearers  to  wander  through  it  is  a 
relief  to  come  upon  an  oasis  of  melody.  Such 
was  the  recital  given  the  latter  part  of  March 
in  New  York   City  by  the  American  violinist 


EDWIN   GRASSE 

and  composer,  Edwin  Grasse.  Besides  the 
"Devil's  Trill  Sonata"  by  Tartini  and  some 
other  familiar  works  by  Schumann,  Saint- 
Saens,  Dvorak,  and  Schubert,  Mr.  Grasse 
played  a  sonata  of  his  own  in  A  Minor  (for 
the  first  time  at  a  public  performance),  two 
songs  without  words,  a  sprightly  and  charming 
"Wellenspiel"  on  muted  strings,  and,  as  an 
encore,  his   "Polonaise." 

Mr.  Grasse  is  a  musical  descendant  of  the 
German  romanticists  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
-nch  as  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn.  In- 
deed, his  works  have  a  family  resemblance 
to  Mendelssohn's  compositions  in  their  buoy- 
ant and  flowing  melody;  but  they  show  that 
they  belong  to  a  later  generation  by  the  way 
in  which  they  glide  from  one  key  to  another. 
There  is  little  thai  is  severe  or  austere  in  Mr. 
Grasse's  work-.  There  is  nothing  tragic, 
nothing  epic,  in  them.  Mr.  Grasse  is  essen- 
tially  a   lyric   composer.     His   violin    docs   not 


speak;  it  sings.  According  to  Mr.  Grasse, 
life  is  happy.  There  are  minor  strains  in  his 
music,  but  they  are  not  the  strains  of  real 
deep  grief.  They  have  that  sort  of  youthful 
sadness  that  is  part  of  youth's  pleasures. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  friend  of  his,  Mr. 
Robert  Haven  Schauffler,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  The  Outlook,  that 
"Grasse's  great  ambition  is  to  be  such  a 
musician  that  people  will  lose  sight  of  his 
blindness."  For  our  part,  while  we  respect 
Mr.  Grasse's  refusal  to  be  placed  in  any 
special  category  because  he  is  blind,  we  won- 
der if  his  message  of  optimism  has  not  the 
more  force  because  it  comes  from  one  who, 
unlike  the  fortunate  and  pampered  Mendels- 
sohn, well  named  Felix,  bears  the  handicap 
of  sightlessness.  If  such  a  man  finds  that, 
after  all,  the  world  is  well  ordered,  the  rest  of 
us,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
being  skeptics.  And  after  hearing  Grasse's 
music,  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether 
some  of  our  modern  composers  who  seem 
to  exult  in  being  morbid  are  not  really  handi- 
capped because  they  are  not  blind. 

Just  as  the  real  horrors  of  war  are  likely 
to  make  the  pretended  horrors  of  the  super- 
modernists  in  music  seem  sickly  and  dull,  so, 
possibly,  Mr.  Grasse's  blindness  has  saved 
him  from  taking  delight,  as  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries do,  in  the  false  pretense  of  musical 
darkness. 

Mr.  Grasse  was  born  in  New  York  thirty- 
one  years  ago  last  August.  He  lost  his  sight 
when  he  was  four  weeks  old.  From  very 
early  years  he  showed  responsiveness  to 
music,  and  began  composing  at  seven  years 
of  age.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Belgium  to  study  with  Cesar  Thomson,  and 
later  made  a  tour,  playing  in  Berlin,  Leipsic, 
Munich,  Vienna,  and  London. 

Mr.  Grasse  ought  to  be  heard  oftener  than 
he  is.  There  are  few  violinists  who  give 
such  evident  pleasure  to  their  audiences.  What- 
ever the  critics  may  say  as  to  technique,  an 
audience  of  discriminating  and  intelligent  lis- 
teners will  always  discover  the  real  musician. 
Mr.  Grasse's  'technique  is  remarkable,  but 
he  wins  his  audience,  not  because  of  his 
technical  mastery  of  the  violin,  but  because 
he  understands  the  music  that  he  plays  and 
knows  how  to  convey  it  to  his  hearers.  (From 
The  Outlook,  April  5,  1916). 
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ELIZABETH    CHASE    PATTILLO 

On  May  26,  1915,  at  the  Peabody  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  Pea- 
body  Piano  Diploma  was  awarded  Miss 
Elizabeth  Chase  Pattillo,  a  pupil  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  In  spite  of 
the  handicap  of  blindness,  Miss  Pattillo  was 
graduated  at  the  head  of  her  class,  and  net- 
work has  won  the  commendation  of  the  critics 
and  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  watched 
her  progress. 

On  the  third  of  last  December,  Miss  Pat- 
tillo and  Mr.  Elias  Beeskin,  violinist,  gave  a 
joint  recital  at  the  Conservatory.  Here,  again, 
as  at  her  diploma  recital,  the  pianist  delighted 
her  audience  by  her  excellent  technique,  beau- 
tiful touch,  and  accurate  interpretation.  The 
December  recital  was  one  of  the  Artist  Se- 
ries, given  each  season  at  the  Conservatory, 
and  it  is  the  dream  of  every  Peabody  gradu- 
ate to  be  selected  to  appear  in  this  series,- — 
a  dream,  however,  which  is  realized  only  by 
a  fortunate  few. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  to  send  to  the 
Conservatory  any  pupil  possessing  the  nec- 
essary talent  and  ambition.  Five  pupils  of 
the  school  have  received  the  Peabody  Teach- 
ers' Certificate,  and  several  others  are  now 
studying  with  that  end  in  view ;  but  Miss 
Pattillo  is  the  first  to  receive  the  Piano  Di- 
ploma. 

At  present,  Miss  Pattillo  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  the  Conservatory  in  composition  and 
piano,  one  definite  aim  of  the  year's  study 
being  to  increase  her  repertoire.  Her  talent, 
perseverance,  and  very  attractive  personality 
make  one  feel  safe  in  predicting  for  her  a 
brilliant  future ;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
what  she  has  already  accomplished  should 
prove  a  valuable  stimulus  to  those  who,  with 
like  ambitions,  are  working  against  similar 
odds. 

ALFRED  HOLLINS, 

Fellow   Royal   College   of,   Organists* 

Among  the  blind  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion who  have  won  a  high  place  in  their  chosen 
profession,  and  by  their  success  made  it  easier 
for  others  of  their  class  to  overcome  the  preju- 
dice that  exists  against  the  employment  of  the 
blind  on  an  equality  with  the  seeing,  is  Mr. 
Alfred  Hollins.    This  success  is  due  not  solely 

*  This  sketch  has  been  largely  compiled  from 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Musical  Times 
and     Musical    Herald. 


to  his  musical  talent,  but  also  to  those  other 
qualities  which  make  a  man  welcome  in  any 
society, — tact,  geniality,  and  good  comrade- 
ship. 

Alfred  Hollins  was  born  September  11.  1865, 
in  Hull,  Yorkshire,  a  county  which  is  famous 
for  the  musical  gifts  of  its  people  and  whose 


ALFRED  HOLLINS 

large  choral  unions  have  a  notable  reputation 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  He  was  prac- 
tically blind  from  birth  and  early  showed  re- 
markable musical  gifts.  "A  dear  aunt  gave 
me  my  first  lessons,"  remarks  Mr.  Hollins. 
"She  taught  me  well,  as  far  as  she  could,  so 
I  always  felt  that  I  owe  her  something/'  At 
the  age  of  six  he  went  to  live  with  his  grand- 
mother in  York.  If  he  left  off  practising  to 
extemporise,  his  aged  relative,  although  she 
encouraged  him  in  his  music,  told  him  to  "stop 
that  strumming." 

He  entered  the  Wilberforce  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  York  in  1874  at  the  age  of  nine, 
and  remained  there  for  three  years,  his  music 
master  being  Mr.  William  Barnby,  eldest 
brother  of  the  late   Sir  Joseph  Barnby. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  Royal 
Norman  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood.  He  began  the 
study  of  the  pianoforte  under  Frits  Hartvig- 
son,  whom  he  characterizes  as  a  fine  teacher, 
thorough  in  his  methods,  and  especially  strong 
in  the  matter  of  touch.     The  professor  of  the 
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organ  at  the  College  was  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins, 
for  fifty  years  organist  at  the  Temple  Church, 
London,  of  singing,  Dr.  W.  H.  Ctimmings,  of 
harmony,  counterpoint  and  composition,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Banister  and  Mr.  F.  Corder. 

Young  Hollins  had  been  at  Norwood  only 
four  months  when  Dr.  Campbell  said  to  him, 
"I  guess  I'll  take  you  up  to  the  organ  and  see 
what  Dr.  Hopkins  can  do  for  you."  This  was 
a  great  surprise  as  well  as  a  delight  to  the 
boy,  because  as  a  rule,  no  student  went  to 
"E.  J.  H."  until  he  had  been  in  the  institution 
some  considerable  time.  "You're  a  young 
shaver/'  said  the  genial  organist  of  the  Temple 
Church  to  him ;  "can  you  tell  a  pedal  stop  from 
a  pump  handle?"  Those  Hopkins  organ  les- 
sons stand  out  as  a  bright  period  in  our 
friend's  studentship.  "Dr.  Hopkins  played  a 
good  deal  to  me,"  he  says.  "He  used  to  bring 
down  the  full1  scores  of  overtures,  etc.,  and 
point  out  the  secrets  of  their  orchestration,  a 
course  of  study  that  proved  to  be  of  the  great- 
est possible  value  to  me  in  the  matter  of  organ 
registration  and  giving  color  to  my  playing." 
His  progress  as  an  organist  and  pianist  was 
very  rapid. 

Among  the  educative  influences  which  he 
valued  highly  was  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing the  many  concerts  given  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham.  At  that  time  its  orchestra, 
under  the  baton  of  August  Manns,  gave  daily 
concerts  and  a  weekly  series  that  had  an  in- 
ternational reputation.  In  all  musical  educa- 
tion, the  hearing  of  the  great  works  of  the  past 
and  present  is  a  vital  element,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  (situated  within 
five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace)  had 
the  opportunity  of  constantly  hearing  some  of 
the  finest  concerts  in  Europe  performed  by 
first-rate  artists. 

During  his  last  years  at  the  College,  he  went 
twice  to  Germany  to  study  with  Dr.  Hans  Von 
Rulow.  Among  his  treasures  is  a  photograph 
of  the  great  pianist  bearing  the  following 
autograph  inscription,  "To  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins, 
one  of  those  rare,  true  musicians  among  piano- 
fore   virtuosi." 

Mr.  Manns  always  took  a  warm  interest  in 
Mr.  Hollins  and  his  first  appearance  with  or- 
chestra was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  he 
played  Mendelssohn's  Capricco  in  B  Minor. 
The  following  incident  shows  that  the  boy  was 
not  a  mere  music  box  content  to  sit  all  day  at 
the  piano.  He  was  eager  for  play,  and  after 
this,   his    first   public  performance,   he  hurried 


home,  divested  himself  of  his  best  clothes  and 
rushed  down  the  meadow  with  his  school- 
mates in  a  cart  they  had  manufactured  for 
themselves. 

At  a  concert  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Col- 
lege at  Windsor  Castle,  Mr.  Hollins,  then  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  had  the  honor  of  playing  the 
Schumann  Concerto  before  the  late  Queen 
Victoria.  Soon  after,  he  had  engagements  to 
play  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  in  the 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  London.  On  the 
latter  occasion,  the  critic  of  the  Athenaeum 
says,  "Mr.  Hollins  joined  Herr  Joachim  and 
Signor  Piatti  in  Beethoven's  great  Trio  in 
B  Flat,  Op.  97,  playing  not  only  with  a  tech- 
nical accuracy  which  would  have  deserved 
praise  in  a  player  possessed  of  sight,  but  with 
a  breadth  of  style  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
composer's  meaning  which  showed  him  to  be 
not  unworthy  of  his  colleagues." 

He  has  also  performed  before  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  at  Brussels,  and  at 
Berlin  before  the  late  Empress  Frederick, 
when  he  played  with  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, three  great  piano  concertos  by  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  and  Liszt,  "a  task,"  recorded  a  Ber- 
lin newspaper,  "which  we  have  in  Germany 
only  from  our  greatest  pianists,  and  in  which 
he  achieved  a  most  complete  triumph." 

He  came  twice  to  America  and  beside  giving 
organ  recitals,  played  in  orchestral  concerts 
with  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  Ham- 
merich  in  Baltimore,  and  Lang  in  Boston. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  his  first 
organ  appointment  at  St.  John's  Church,  Red 
Hill.  His  patience  and  industry  were  put  to  a 
very  severe  test  when  he  had  to  learn  the  whole 
of  the  Psalms,  and  the  pointing  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Psalter  which  had  been  written  out  in 
the  Braille  system.  After  four  years  he  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  organist  at 
St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, and  also  of  the  People's  Palace,  London. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  professor  of  the 
pianoforte  and  organ  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  When  the 
position  of  organist  at  the  United  Free  St. 
George's  Church,  Edinburgh,  was  offered  to 
him  in  1897,  he  hesitated  about  severing  his 
connection  with  the  friends  with  whom  he  had 
been  so  pleasantly  associated.  The  following 
letter  from  the  session  of  the  St.  Andrews 
church  shows  their  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ices. 

"The    Session,    in    accepting   the   resignation 
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of  Mr.  Hollins  of  the  post  of  organist,  desire 
to  place  on  record  their  high  regard  for  him  as 
a  Christian  gentleman  and  their  appreciation  of 
his  eminent  abilities  as  an  organist;  and  to 
testify  to  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  to  the 
happy  relationship  which  has  been  maintained 
with  him  throughout  the  whole  period  during 
which  he  has  held  that  office." 

At  that  time  St.  George's  church  employed  a 
precentor  and  Mr.  Hollins  would  not  take  the 
appointment  unless  he  could  combine  the  ser- 
vices of  choir  master  and  organist.  He  soon 
proved  his  ability  to  conduct  a  large  body  of 
singers,  for  besides  the  regular  church  choir, 
he  has  a  choral  society  which  gives  each  year 
such  works  as  The  Messiah,'  'Hymn  of 
Praise,'  Dvorak's  'Stabat  Mater.'  Mr.  Hollins 
conducts  and  accompanies  these  works  on  the 
organ. 

Mr.  Hollins  has  many  engagements  for  or- 
gan recitals  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  is 
especially  sought  after  for  opening  new  organs. 
An  eminent  musician  once  said  he  never  knew 
any  organist  who  so  soon  grasped  the  possi- 
bilities of  all  the  different  stops  and  combina- 
tions, and  brought  out  all  that  was  best  in  the 
instrument.  In  extemporising  Mr.  Hollins 
easily  stands  first  among  English  organists. 

Here  is  an  organ  recital  incident  which  he 
relates  in  his  modest  way.  "A  short  time  be- 
fore we  came  to  Edinburgh,"  he  says,  "I  was 
waiting  one  night  with  a  party  of  friends  out- 
side a  theatre  until  the  doors  were  opened.  A 
little  way  behind  in  the  crowd,  I  overheard  two 
men  (Londoners,  judging  by  their  accent) 
conversing  in  something  like  the  following 
words:  'Are  you  goin'  to  the  'all  tomorrow?' 
'Don't  know,  who's  playin'?  So  and  so  was 
mentioned.  'Well  yer  know,  I  like  to  'ear  that 
blind  chap  play.  Halfred  'Ollins,  'he  fair 
makes  that  organ  speak.'  I  am  pretty  certain 
the  gentleman  didn't  know  I  was  near  him, 
but  I  was  not  a  little  amused." 

He  was  engaged  to  give  a  series  of  recitals 
on  the  large  organ  in  Sydney  Town  Hall,  Aus- 
tralia, and  is  now  making  his  third  journey  in 
South  Africa. 

When  going  to  Australia  in  1904,  among  his 
fellow-passengers  on  the  Ortona  were  Mr. 
Paderewski  and  his  wife,  and  manager,  Mr. 
Adlington.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr. 
Hollins  has  never  lost  touch  with  Paderewski ; 
"perhaps  the  most  courteous  man  I  have  ever 
met,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the  subject  of  our 
biography.     On  board   ship,    except   when   the 


weather  was  too  unbearably  hot,  or  the  sea 
too  rough,  Paderewski  would  practice  at  a 
little  Erard  Cottage  piano,  put  in  one  of  the 
alleyways  of  the  ship,  for  four  or  five  hours 
a  day.  The  famous  pianist  never  did  many 
actual  technical  exercises,  preferring  to  take 
difficult  passages  out  of  his  large  repertoire 
of  pieces  and  use  them  as  exercises,  but 
he  always  began  with  a  few  scales,  first  in 
similar,  then  in  contrary  motion.  He  told 
Mr.  Hollins  that  one  requires  a  different  tech- 
nique for  each  composer.  Thus,  he  would  de- 
vote one  day's  practice  to  Beethoven,  another 
to  Chopin,  another  to  Liszt,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hollins  has  drawn  the  specifications  for 
many  organs,  the  last  being  one  worth  $60,000 
for  Johannesburg  town  hall,  South  Africa. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Sir  Francis  Campbell 
he  says,  "I  often  think  when  I  was  a  little  boy 
at  Norwood  how  I  used  to  creep  into  the  hall 
when  the  tuners  were  there  to  find  out  all  I 
could  about  the  organ.  I  used  to  be  in  mortal 
dread  lest  I  would  be  caught,  but  I  think  you 
somehow  guessed  where  I  was  and  kindly  did 
not  see  me.  At  any  rate,  what  I  learned  there 
has  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  this  work." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hollins'  prin- 
cipal compositions.  That  they  are  as  popular 
here  as  in  his  own  country  the  following  fact 
bears  testimony.  The  first  Sunday  Lady  Camp- 
bell spent  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  she  was  touched 
and  gratified  to  find  that  Mr.  Hollins'  name 
appeared  twice  in  the  order  of  service,  and 
when  she  returned  from  visits  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Boston,  it  so  happened  that  in 
every  church  she  attended  Mr.  Hollins'  com- 
positions were  played. 

Instrumental  Music — Organ  :  Concert  Over- 
ture in  C  major;  Concert  Overture  in  C 
minor;  Andante  in  D;  Grand  Chceur  in  G 
minor;  Grand  Chceur  in  C  major;  Concert 
Rondo ;  Allegretto  grazioso  in  A ;  Intermezzo 
in  D  flat;  Benediction  Nuptiale;  Triumphal 
March;  Wedding  March;  Spring  Song;  Intro- 
ductory voluntary  in  A ;  Pastorale  in  F ;  King 
Edward  Coronation  March;  Two  short  pre- 
ludes in  C  and  G;  Nocturne  in  B  flat;  Twelve 
voluntaries  for  harmonium,  also  arranged  for 
organ;  Communion  in  D;  Introductory  volun- 
tary in  G. 

Vocal  Music — Anthems:  Rejoice  in  the 
Lord  (Christmas)  ;  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting?  (Easter)  ;  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  (Har- 
vest) ;  O  worship  the  Lord;  We  sent  unto  thee 
(Induction).   Trio    for   female  voices:     Dart- 
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side  (words  by  Charles  Kingsley).  Songs: 
Tears;  A  life  lesson;  After  Culloden ;  My 
Mary;  The  silver  cord;  Divided. 

Xo  sketch  of  Mr.  Hollins  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  Mrs.  Hollins 
whose  acquaintance  he  formed  when  she  was 
music-reader  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 
Mrs.  Hollins  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
music  and  so  great  is  the  assistance  she  ren- 
ders her  husband  in  many  ways  that  he  calls 
her  his  "better  nine-eighths." 

The  traits  of  character  which  endeared  Al- 
fred Hollins  to  his  teachers  and  school  fellows 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  man.  He  was  an 
earnest  student,  fond  of  good  reading,  and  his 
varied  knowledge  makes  him  an  intelligent, 
genial  companion.  There  is  a  humorous  vein 
which  often  shows  itself  in  his  letters  as  the 
following  extracts  testify: 

"I'm  brawly,  and  I'll  thank  ye  for  speerin'. 
You  will  see  by  the  above  that  I'm  not  Scotch 
enough  yet  to  know  the  spelling  thereof.  .  .  . 
I'm  glad  to  say  that  I'm  not  yet  kilt  with  hard 
work,  but  I  manage  to  get  enough  to  do  to 
pay  the  rent,  and  buy  oatmeal  for  porridge, 
though  we  don't  always  take  'them.'  " 

"I'm  sending  you  a  dart  from  my  brain  in 
the  shape  of  a  part-song  for  female  voices 
called  'Dartside'  (Kingsley's  words) 
Perhaps  it  will  dart  into  the  Musical  Times, 
when  I  shall  no  doubt  receive  the  fiery  darts 
of  the  wicked  critics." 

Mr.  Hollins  is  one  of  the  most  unassuming 
of  men,  full  of  good  will  and  kindly  feeling 
toward  his  brother  musicians,  and  beloved  by 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

FANNY    CROSBY 

(FRANCES  JAXE  CROSBY  VAN  ALSTYNe) 

Recently  there  passed  away  at  the  advanced 
age  of  94  one  whose  influence  will  live 
through  the  hymns  she  has  written,  long  after 
her  name  is  forgotten.  Fanny  Crosby  was  born 
on  the  24th  of  March.  1820,  in  Southeast  Put- 
nam county.  X.  Y.  Her  mother  was  a  brave, 
industrious  woman  of  the  New  England  type 
that  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  re- 
public. Her  father.  John  Crosby,  died  before 
she  was  twelve  months  old.  The  Crosbys  were 
traced  back  to  L635,  when  they  lived  beyond  the 
Charles  River,  and  were  among  the  founders 
of  Harvard  College.  When  about  six  weeks 
old  she  was  taken  sick,  her  eyes  grew  very 
weak,  and  those  who  had  charge  of  her  poul- 
ticed them.     Their  lack  of  knowledge  and  skill 


destroyed  her  sight  forever.  It  is  a  cause  for 
rejoicing  that  the  National  Society  for  the 
Conservation  of  Vision,  and  the  different  Com- 
missions for  the  Blind  are  conducting  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  against  preventible  blindness,  and 
each  year  the  number  of  babies  who  lose  their 


FANNY  CROSBY 

sight  through  ignorance,  carelessness  or  neg- 
lect is  growing  rapidly  smaller.  She  says,  "I 
learned  what  other  children  possessed,  but  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  store  away  a  little  jewel 
in  my  heart,  which  I  called  Content.  This  has 
been  the  comfort  of  my  whole  life.  When  I 
was  eight  years  old  I  wrote : 

0  what  a  happy  soul  am  I 
Although  I  cannot  see, 

1  am  resolved  that  in  this  world 
Contented  I  will  be. 

How  many  blessings  I  enjoy 

That  other  people's  don't. 
To  weep  and  sigh  because  I'm  blind, 

I  cannot,  and  I  won't. 

Fanny  Crosby  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  wise 
grandmother  who  took  infinite  pains  to  train 
the  remaining  senses,  and  also  cultivate  the 
child's  imagination.  She  brought  to  her  notice 
the  common  objects,  taught  her  to  know  the 
different  flowers  and  trees,  and  to  recognize 
the  songs  of  birds ;  she  also  described  to  the 
child  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature. 
From  the  same  loved  teacher  ;she  gained 
a  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

"It  was  Grandma  who  brought  the  Bible  to 
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me,  and  me  to  the  Bible.  The  stories  from  the 
Holy  Book  came  from  her  lips  and  entered 
my  heart  and  took  deep  root  there.  When  the 
evening  shadows  fell,  Grandma  would  take  me 
alone,  and  rocking  me  in  her  old  chair,  tell  me 
of  a  kind  heavenly  Father,  who  sent  his  only 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  down  into  this  world  to  be 
a  Saviour  and  a  Friend  to  all  mankind.  Then 
she  taught  me  to  kneel  in  prayer  and  often 
I  bowed  my  weary  little  head  and  sightless 
eyes  in  Grandma's  lap,  and  fell  asleep." 

The  Holy  Bible  to  a  very  large  extent, 
formed  her  early  mental  training.  She  had 
learned  and  was  able  to  repeat  from  memory 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible,  most  of  the 
New  Testament,  many  of  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  book  of  Ruth,  with 
the  deep  and  tender  love  story  of  Solomon's 
Songs.  The  Scriptures  were  her  daily  food, 
and  no  book  in  all  the  realm  of  literature  was 
as  precious  to  her  girlhood  as  the  living  Word, 
and  it  has  remained  so  through  all  her  life. 

From  North  Salem,  the  blind  girl,  with  her 
mother,  moved  to  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  where 
six  quiet  years  were  spent  in  preparation  for 
entering  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  City.  Here  she  began  her  real  life  work. 
She  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  and  most 
of  her  time  until  then  had  been  spent  in  the 
country  with  birds  and  brooks,  with  flowers 
and  friends ;  but  now  the  eyes  of  her  soul 
were  to  be  more  fully  opened  to  the  pictures 
of  life  and  thought,  as  found  in  mingling  with 
souls  who  had  caught  the  real  spirit  life  of 
fidelity  to  service.  In  the  institution  she  pos- 
sessed many  friends — musical,  literary,  artistic 
and  religious,  who  gave  eyes  to  her  soul,  joy 
to  her  heart,  and  consolation  to  her  life. 
When  President  Tyler  visited  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Fanny  was  called  upon  to  give 
the  address  of  welcome.  President  James 
Knox  Polk  was  a  close  friend  of  Fanny 
Crosby,  was  really  fond  of  the  blind  girl, 
and  showed  her  much  kindness  at  the  White 
House,  hearing  her  poems  with  great  interest. 
Grover  Cleveland,  from  the  time  he  was  sec- 
retary in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  to 
her  a  warm  friend,  and  that  friendship  con- 
tinued for  fifty  years,  during  which  time  he 
watched  with  interest  the  progress  the  little 
blind  woman  was  making  for  God  and  human- 
ity. Again  and  again  he  wrote  her  words  of 
kindness  and  made  her  often  his  guest.  Among 
the  other  visitors  to  the  Institution  whom  she 
'mentions  as  having  filled  her  with  delight  are 


William  Cullen  Bryant,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Ole 
Bull.  After  graduating,  she  remained  at  the 
Institution  as  a  teacher  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  American  history,  thus 
spending  twenty-three  years  under  its  roof.  It 
was  while  at  the  Institution  she  met  Mr.  Van 
Al'styne  and  they  were  married  in  1858. 

LITERARY   LIFE 

As  a  child  she  began  to  express  herself  in 
rhyme,  and  while  at  the  Institution  she  wrote  a 
large  number  of  secular  and  religious  poems, 
a  few  cantatas,  and  many  songs,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  latter  being  "Rosalie,  the 
Prairie  Flower."  In  speaking  of  her  teachers 
and  teaching,  she  says:  "Once  I  was  both 
helped  and  hurt  by  my  teacher,  who  requested 
to  see  me  at  his  office.  I  was  elated,  thinking 
he  was  to  commend  my  work,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise he  talked  out  of  his  heart  to  me  con- 
cerning people  who  were  flattering  my  poetry, 
and  warned  me  with  the  words  :  'A  flattering 
mouth  worketh  ruin.'  I  had  been  thinking  that 
I  was  a  real  poetess,  but  this  kind  man  showed 
me  wherein  my  work  was  weak.  I  was  hurt, 
but  I  was  also  helped." 

"When  I  began  to  teach,  my  mind  was 
clearly  made  up  what  not  to  do.  I  considered 
the  pupils'  gifts,  and  sought  to  bring  out  the 
best  they  were  capable  of  doing.  For  ninety- 
three  years  I  have  kept  up  with  the  growth 
of  our  school  life,  and  have  my  personal  opin- 
ions concerning  teaching  and  teachers.  I  feel 
our  great  need  is  to  train  teachers  not  to  get 
merely  so  much  money,  and  fill  in  so  many 
hours  a  year,  but  to  develop  in  the  young 
American  thoroughness  and  personality." 

Fanny  Crosby  was  forty-five  years  old  when 
she  wrote  her  first  hymn.  "One  day  Mr. 
Doane,  a  dear  friend,  said,  "Fanny,  I  have  a 
tune  I  would  like  to  have  you  write  words 
for."  He  played  it  over  and  I  exclaimed, 
'That  says,  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus.'  I  went 
to  my  room  and  in  about  thirty  minutes  I  re- 
turned with  the  hymn  that  has  been  a  comfort 
and  a  solace  to  many  heavy  sorrowing  hearts." 
Another  hymn  that  has  won  world-wide  atten- 
tion is  "Pass  Me  Not,  O  Gentle  Saviour." 
Mr.  Sankey  said,  "No  hymn  in  our  collection 
was  more  popular  than  this  one  at  the  meet- 
ings in  London,  in  1874.  It  was  sung  at  al- 
most every  service,  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
Pall  Mall."  This  hymn  has  been  translated 
into  many  foreign  languages,  and  remains  a 
favorite  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spo- 
ken.    No  friends  were  more  dear  to  her  than 
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Dwight  L.  Moody,  Ira  D.  Sankey,  George  G. 
Stebbins,  and  William  H.  Doane. 

In  her  reminiscences  are  many  touching 
stories  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
hymns  were  written  and  their  effect  on  those 
who  heard  them.  Fanny  Crosby  has  written 
over  7,000  hymns  of  which  a  large  number 
have  appeared  over  noms  de  plume — the  prin- 
cipal ones  being  Grace  J.  Frances,  Charles 
Bruce,  Maud  Marion,  W.  Robert  Lindsay,  Rose 
Atherton,  Lyman  Cuyler,  Ella  Dale,  Hen- 
rietta Blair.  About  5,000  of  her  hymns  are 
still  in  manuscript  form  and  while  Miss  Crosby 
has  been  paid  for  them,  they  have  never  been 
published  or  set  to  music.  They  are  now  in 
the  safe  deposit  vaults  of  The  Biglow  and 
Main  Company  and  it  may  that  some  of  her 
greatest  hymns  are  hidden  there  as  was 
"Saved  by  Grace,"  awaiting  a  suitable  musical 
setting  such  as  the  inspiration  her  words  have 
often  brought  to  the  composer. 

Miss  Crosby's  songs  and  hymns  were  trans- 
lated into  every  language  and  have  been  sung 
in  every  country  of  the  world  where  the 
Christian  religion  has  reached. 

A  friend  has  noted  five  leading  characteris- 
tics in  her  life.  First,  her  diligent  industry. 
Some  one  must  be  reading  to  her,  or  she  must 
be  working  out  some  poem,  or  plying  her 
needle,  or  what  not.  Then  there  was  her 
wonderful  memory.  It  was  in  every  way  re- 
markable. In  relating  her  story  she  was 
always  able  to  recall  her  poems  at  will,  and 
quote  them  without  missing  a  word.  Again, 
an  outstanding  unselfishness  possessed  her 
through  all  the  days  of  her  life.  Added  to 
this  was  her  unfailing  joyousness,  which  was 
as  a  sunbeam  wherever  she  went.  Her  friends 
never  heard  her  utter  a  sad  or  regretful  note. 
This  spirit  of  joy  she  scattered  everywhere 
she  went,  among' old  and  young,  rich  and  poor. 
Her  joy  was  infectious.  People  caught  its 
spirit  and  gathered  it  into  their  own  hearts. 
Finally  there  was  her  unfailing  sympathy. 
Hundreds  of  her  hymns  were  nothing  more 
than  the  outpouring  of  her  cup  of  comfort  to 
make   the   weak   strong,  and  the  blind   to   see. 

During  her  long  life  she  had  a  hard  struggle 
with  poverty,  but  she  never  lost  her  joyous 
faith,  saying  it  was  worth  $1,000  a  year  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  Children 
loved  her  and  she  responded  to  their  affection 
with  true  understanding.  She  realized  "that 
no  nation  can  rise  above  its  home  life"  and 
there  was  a  menace  to  national  greatness  and 


prosperity  in  permitting  the  home  life  of  its 
people  to  die  out. 

She  passed  suddenly  and  peacefully  away 
February  12,  1915,  in  the  home  of  her  niece 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  funeral  was  one  of 
the  largest  ever  conducted  in  Bridgeport. 

Many  who  had  been  associated  with  "Aunt 
Fanny"  in  life  stood  by  her  silent  form  as  she 
lay  in  her  casket.  She  was  always  fond  of 
flowers,  and  her  favorite  blooms  were  every- 
where apparent.  She  seemed  to  be  sleeping  in 
a  bed  of  violets.  A  fact  not  usually  known 
was  that  whenever  she  traveled  she  took  along 
with  her  a  little  silk  American  flag.  As  she  lay 
asleep  that  silk  flag  rested  in  her  right  hand 
and  was  buried  with  her.  The  choir, 
with  the  congregation,  sang  her  favorite 
hymn  "Faith  of  our  Fathers."  The  Rev.  H. 
A.  Davenport,  of  the  People's  Presbyterian 
Church,  led  in  prayer.  The  choir  sang  "Safe 
in  the  Arms  of  Jesus"  and  "Some  Day  the 
Silver  Cord  Will  Break."  Rev.  George  M. 
Brown,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  of  which  Fanny  Crosby  was  a 
member,  said :  "By  her  faith,  her  hope  and 
her  love  she  more  nearly  exemplified  the 
Christian  graces  than  any  other  person  I  have 
ever  known.  Her  faith  was  rich  and  full,  with 
no  taint  of  doubt  to  lessen  the  sweetness  of 
her  assurance.  If  she  believed  too  much  she 
lost  nothing  by  it  in  this  life,  and  certainly 
not  in  the  life  into  which  she  has  entered. 

"In  the  thousands  of  hymns  she  has  given 
to  the  world  not  a  false  note  is  sounded. 
Faith,  hope  and  love — these  three  cords  were 
always  dominant.  I  doubt  if  she  ever  had  a 
pessimistic  thought,  and  she  counted  her  blind- 
ness among  her  blessings.  No  discouraged 
mortals  ever  went  to  her  for  help  but  carried 
away  a  new  song  of  hope  in  their  hearts.  Her 
great  desire  was  to  help  the  sinful  to  a  better 
life,  believing  as  she  always  did  that 

Down    in    the    human    heart     crushed     by     the 
tempter, 
Feelings  lie  buried  that  grace  can   restore; 
Touched  by  a  loving  hand,  wakened  by  kind- 
ness, 
Chords  that   were  broken   will    vibrate   once 
more. 

"Her  hymns  have  won  thousands  to  peni- 
tential tears.  And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  she  believed  that  no  man  sank  so  low  but 
that  he  could  be  reclaimed  by  salvation."  Dr. 
Brown  went  on  to  say  it  would  be  a  most  fit- 
ting thing  for   Bridgeport  to  build  their  pro- 
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posed  new  Rescue  Hall  in  memory  of  Fanny 
Crosby,  to  be  known  as  the  Crosby  Memorial 
These  facts  have  been  gathered  from  "Fanny 
Crosby's  Story  of  Ninety-four  Years,"  as  she 
told  it  to  S.  Trevena  Jackson  during  her  nu- 
merous visits  to  his  home.  The  book  is  filled 
with  memories,  impressions  and  reminiscences. 
Among  the  many  favorable  criticisms  of  the 
book  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  the  Evangelical  which  well 
express  its  effect  upon  the  reader : 

S'.  Trevena  Jackson,  who  was  one  of  a  great 
many  to  whom  Fanny  Crosby  liked  to  be 
known  as  "Aunt  Fanny,"  has  written  "Fanny 
Crosby's  Story  of  Ninety-four  Years,"  in  which 
the  facts  of  the  blind  singer's  life  are  told  as 
she  used  to  tell  them  herself — her  stories  of 
many  of  her  own  hymns,  of  her  teacher's,  of 
notable  preachers  whom  she  knew,  her  love 
for  children.  There  is  a  homely  intimacy  in 
tone  about  the  book  which  suits  well  its  sub- 
ject, for  Fanny  Crosby  was  not  a  monarch  of 
song,  but  a  sweet  voiced,  gentle-spirited  lyrist 
of  the  hearth  and  home. 

The  snatches  of  experience  tell  more  than 
extensive  volumes  of  ordinary  biographies. 
The  reader  rises  from  a  perusal  of  the  book 
feeling  as  if  the  time  had  been  spent  in  a 
sanctuary  made  sacred  by  the  divine  Presence. 
God  does  not  now  inspire  men  and  women  to 
give  new  revelations,  but  to  give  fuller  inter- 
pretations of  the  truth  already  revealed.  This 
is  what  he  has  done  through  the  blind  hymn- 
writer  who  sang  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Fanny  Crosby's  Story  of  Ninety-four  Years,  re- 
told by  S.  Trevena  Jackson.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  1915. 
Price  $1.00.  Special  rates  will  be  made  by  the 
publishers  to  the  blind  who  wish  to  act  as  agents 
for  this  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  the  blind 
hymn-writer.  The  terms  of  this  offer  may  be  se- 
cured   direct    from    the    publishers. 

F.  BRUCE  SMITH 

Mr.  Fred  Bruce  Smith,  of  Saginaw,  West 
Side,  Michigan,  President  for  the  past  year, 
Secretary  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind  since  1909,  died  November  28th, 
1915,  from  injuries  he  received  when  struck  by 
an  automobile  a  few  days  earlier. 

He  was  the  West  Side  representative 
of  the  Courier-Herald  and  had  been  a  prom- 
inent Saginaw  newspaper  man  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Waterford,  Oakland 
County,  Mich.,  August  27th,  1851.  His  family 
moved  to  Saginaw  in  1861  and  he  has  made 
his  home  there  since  that  time.  In  his  early 
life  he  had  perfect  vision,  but  when  about 
three   years    old   his   eyes   became   affected   as 


the  result  of  sickness,  and  his  vision  was  im- 
paired during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  with  the 
assistance  of  sighted  readers  and  never  mas- 
tered the  special  appliances  for  the  blind  nor 
did  he  learn  to  read  by  touch. 

Mr.  Smith  early  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
and  for  many  years  edited  and  published  the 


F.  BRUCE  SMITH 

Weekly  Saginawian,  at  the  same  time  report- 
ing and  collecting  for  the  Courier-Herald  and 
managing  the  West  Side  branch  of  the  latter's 
advertising  business.  He  was  not  only  the 
oldest  newspaper  man  in  the  city  in  point  of 
service,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  west  side 
resident  has  been  better  known  or  more 
strongly  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the 
city  and  particularly  of  that  section  of  it  with 
which  he  had  been  so  long  identified.  He  had 
chronicled  every  event  of  importance  there 
for  more  than  35  years.  The  events  and  per- 
sonages of  the  past  and  present  were  entirely 
familiar  to  him.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  he  was 
respected  and  trusted;  he  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing  and  understanding  the 
events  that  were  transpiring.  With  these  he 
combined  a  singularly  retentive  memory,  in 
which  even  minute  details  were  firmly  fixed. 
His  duties  had  brought  him  in  contact  with 
thousands  of  the  business  men  and  residents 
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and  no  one  was  better  known,  no  one  was 
more  generally  respected,  and  no  one  better 
understood  the  district  in  which  his  life  was 
spent. 

Mr.  Smith  not  only  set  a  high  standard  in 
business,  but  in  many  other  ways  his  influ- 
ence was  exerted  for  good.  His  life  was  one 
of  service.  He  extended  a  helping  hand  to 
many.  His  interest  in  his  fellow  men  and  his 
desire  to  aid  them  was  always  strong.  He 
possessed  a  very  great  store  of  charity  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber and  a  vestryman  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
church,  and  always  took  an  active  part  in  its 
affairs. 

THOMAS  D.  SCHALL 

Thomas  D.  Schall,  Progressive  Representa- 
tive to  Congress  from  the  tenth  Minnesota  dis- 
trict, was  born  in  Michigan  in  1877.     He  re- 


THOMAS  D.  SCHALL 

ceived  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
Whcaton,  Minn.,  the  Ortonville  High  School, 
Hamline  University,  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  completed  his  law  studies  in  the  St. 
Paul  College  of  Law,  and  practiced  law  in 
Minneapolis. 


*  Photograph    made    by    Harris    &    Ewing.    Washing- 
ton.   D.    C. 


Mr.  Schall  lost  his  sight  in  1907  from  a 
shock  received  while  lighting  a  cigar  with  an 
electric  lighter.  He  continued  to  practice  law 
and  Mrs.  Schall  has  helped  him  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  is  acting  as  his  private  secretary 
while  he  is  representing  his  district  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Congressman  Schall  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  forceful  speaker.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  a  letter  written  to  the  voters  dur- 
ing his  campaign  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  man 
than  anything  else  we  have  seen. 

"From  twenty-seven  to  thirty  years  of  age  I 
practicel  law  with  marked  success.  Since  then 
I  have  been  in  total  darkness.  I  have  demon- 
strated that  I  can  still  take  care  of  the  interests 
blessing  rests  upon  those  so  occupied.  Even 
Jesus  when  doing  the  greatest  things  for  man- 
kind, had  to  enlist  the  help  of  men.  You  will 
of  my  clients  against  the  best  legal  minds  of 
Minnesota  or  any  other  state.  The  heart's 
the  source  of  power.  Men  are  great  as  their 
hearts  are  great,  as  their  privations,  their  trials, 
their  patience,  their  experience  in  suffering  are 
great.  Not  in  reveling  palaces  nor  pillared 
halls  are  the  deepest  emotions  felt,  grandest 
conceptions  born  or  most  vital  truths  discov- 
ered. But  from  Sinai's  slopes,  from  the  felon 
cell  at  Bedford,  from  the  chamber  of  blind- 
ness in  London  have  come  the  inspirations  that 
have  blessed  mankind. 

"To  the  blind  man  work  is  his  pleasure.  He 
lives  through  his  mind,  and,  like  the  used  key, 
it  must  grow  brighter.  All  his  other  senses  are 
sharpened,  and  through  concentration,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  he  must  excel.  True,  he 
doesn't  make  as  good  a  politician,  but  he  ought 
to  make  a  better  representative  of  the  people 
in  congress.  For  the  blind  man  can't  go  about 
calling  you  all  by  name,  Pete  and  Jim  and  Jack, 
slapping  you  on  the  back  and  advising  you  to 
get  busy  and  urge  your  friends  to  vote  for  him, 
but  he  can  in  the  committee  room  or  on  the 
floor  of  congress  advocate  your  cause,  which 
is  far  more  essential  to  your  welfare. 

"The  day  of  gum  shoeing  is  passed.  We 
want  men  of  heart,  brain  and  courage,  whose 
principal  object  is  the  representation  of  their 
country  and  their  district.  Here  the  blind  man 
would  excel.  For  his  interests  are  concen- 
trated, while  those  of  the  seeing  men  are  dif- 
fused by  the  passing  show  because  of  the  very 
fact  that  he  can  see.  The  minds  that  have  ac- 
complished the  most  in  this  world  have  been 
most  capable  of  concentration.  The  blind  man's 
interest  in  the  glitter  and  show  of  things  is 
gone.  His  pleasure  and  recreations  are  nar- 
rowed down  to  the  product  of  his  brain.  His 
wants  physically  are  few.  Money  to  the  blind 
man,  outside  of  the  actual  comforts  of  life,  is 
useless.  His  great  desire  is  to  win  the  praise 
of  the  seeing  world,  his  only  ambition  to  serve 
mankind,  and  leave  a  name  that  his  children 
may  honor." 
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GENEVIEVE  CAULFIELD 
Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn 
of  the  interesting  work  our  friend,  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Caulfield  has  been  doing  during  the  past 
winter.  Owing  to  the  European  War,  she  was 
unable  to  go  to  Japan  to  teach,  as  she  had  ex- 
pected— in  fact  her  work  in  education  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  planned  with  this  object 
in  view.  She  was  graduated  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  at  Philadelphia  in  1905  and  in  1910,  re- 
ceived a  scholarship  at  Trinity  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  During  the  three  years  of  her 
college  work  in  Washington,  Miss  Caulfield 
met  many  Japanese  people  and  gave  some 
study  to  their  language.  For  one  summer  she 
had  as  her  guest  a  Japanese  college  student 
who  gave  her  lessons  in  the  Japanese  language. 
Wishing  to  have  experience  in  a  large  univer- 
sity, Miss  Caulfield  spent  her  senior  year  at 
Columbia.  Since  her  graduation  in  1914,  she  has 
spent  considerable  time  at  different  eastern 
schools  and  with  organizations  for  the  blind, 
gaining  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
problems  in  school  management  and  indus- 
trial   work,    not   only    for    the    youth   but    for 

MAGAZINE  ARTICLES- 
Dow,  James  J.  Organizations  for  aiding  the 
adult  blind  to  become  self-supporting,  an 
address  at  the  quarterly  conference  of  the 
executive  officers  of  Minnesota  State  in- 
stitutions, November  4,  1913.  16  pp.  Min- 
nesota  School   for  the  Blind,   1915. 

International  Conference  on  the  Blind :  Re- 
port of  the  international  conference,  and 
exhibition  of  the  arts  and  industries  of 
the  blind,  held  at  the  Church  House, 
Westminster,  June  18-24,  1914.  577  pp. 
London.    Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co. 

Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1915 :  Training  for  blind  sol- 
diers, by  James  H.  Hare.  Illustrated,  p. 
315.  (Account  of  the  life  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  London,  and  of  the  work  of  C. 
Arthur  Pearson  for  the  blind  soldiers.) 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness :  Trachoma,  its  prevalence,  its 
effects  upon  vision  and  the  methods  of 
control  and  eradication,  by  Gordon  L. 
Berry,  field  secretary  for  the  committee. 
39  pp.     December,  1915.     New  York. 

Nezv  York  Times,  Sunday  Magazine,  February 
27,  1916  :     Blinded  in  battle,  but  not  made 


adults.  She  has  also  been  interested  in  vari- 
ous campaigns  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

This  past  winter  Miss  Caulfield  went  to  New 
York  with  the  idea  of  giving  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish to  Japanese  people  who  had  been  sent 
there  for  various  reasons.     She  writes : 

"I  came  with  the  brilliant  prospect  of  one 
pupil,  but  I  had  many  Japanese  friends  and 
with  their  help,  I  was  able  to  get  more ;  so  that 
during  the  winter,  I  have  been  teaching  on  an 
average  of  twenty-six  hours  a  week.  It  is  ex- 
actly what  I  want,  as  it  brings  me  into  intimate 
touch  with  Japanese  people  of  the  highest  type. 
I  have  had  a  most  interesting  group,  including 
university  professors,  manufacturers,  railroad 
officials,  a  banker,  a  young  man  of  wealth  who 
is  traveling  for  culture,  an  electrical  engineer, 
a  timid  little  lady,  a  representative  of  the 
Japanese  Peace  Society,  and  a  Methodist  min- 
ister. Two  or  three  have  been  with  me  since 
September,  but  as  a  rule,  they  stay  for  two  or 
three  months  then  go  to  other  cities.  You  can 
easily  imagine  how  much  it  means  to  me  to 
be  constantly  associated  with  such  interesting 
and  representative  Japanese  people.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  could  do  which  would  be  of 
greater  value  to  me  in  my  future  work  in 
Japan.  It  goes  without  saying  that  I  hav< 
received  more  this  winter  than  I  could  possibly 
give,  for  I  feel  that  my  work  has  been  a  liberal 
education  along  many  lines." 

-Continued    from    page  12) 

useless,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.     Illus- 
trated,    pp.   10-11. 

Outlook,  New  York,  November  3,  1915  :  Some 
common  fallacies  about  blindness,  by 
Clarence  Hawkes.  pp.  573-574.  (Mr. 
Hawkes  was  totally  blinded  in  1883.  Since 
then  he  has  written  an  astonishingly  large 
number  of  books,  articles,  stories  and 
poems,  and  has  been  a  popular  lecturer  on 
natural  history. — Editor's  note.) 

Outlook,  New  York,  December  8,  1915:  The 
blind  and  their  sense-perception,  by  Rob- 
ert H.  Babcock,  M.  D.  pp.  871-872.  (Dr. 
Babcock,  who  is  blind,  is  a  physician  of 
note  in   Chicago.)  , 

Outlook,  New  York,  February  23,  1916:  A 
mechanical  eye.     Illustrated,     pp.  61-62. 

Outlook,  New  York,  February  23,  1916 :  Knoll 
papers ;  "Keep  on  keepin'  on,"  by  Lyman 
Abbott,  pp.  416-417.  (Reference  to  Rev. 
George  Matheson,  blind  Scotch  preacher.) 

Outlook,  New  York,  April  5,  1916  :  The  music 
of  Edwin  Grasse  (editorial),     pp.  777-778. 

Popular  Mechanics  Magazine,  November,  1915  : 
Machine  enables  blind  to  read  by  sound. 
Illustrated,     pp.  644-645. 

Continued  on  page  44) 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

CALIFORNIA  aid  fund  for  the  blind,   especially  designed  to 

State  Library  for  the  Blind  meet  exceptional  cases. 

It  has,  during  the  past  year,  given  financial 

MABEL    GILLIS,    CORRESPONDENT  ,    &         .,,F          .            ' 

support  to  the  willow  industry,  under  the 
The  Books  for  the  Blind  Department  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind>  the  state  having 
California  State  Library  circulated  2998  made  insufficient  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
books,  etc..  during  the  period  from  January  1  pose>_From  the  Bost0n  Transcript,  April, 
to  March  31,  1916.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  1Q16 
new  accessions  were  added  to  the  Department  Perkins  Institution 

during    this    quarter,    and    twenty-seven    new  _,         ,    .        _     ,       _    .  .        _                          , 

-                                         ,  The    choir    of    the    Perkins    Institution    and 

borrowers  were  served.  _v           .        . 

n      .                  ,        ,r      r  ,                 _t.  ,  Massachusetts   School   for  the  Blind  will  give 

Our  home  teacher,  Miss  Foley,  gave  256  les-  ,  „                                      ,..,., 

,.        ,          T               .    .     ,,      .    _.,  the  following  program  at  their  eighth  annual 

sons  in  reading  from  January  1  to  March  31,  , ,                 ,  .     .    ..      ,    .          ,      , 

,      .  ,            ,  .                     .  •      ,     ,                       ,  concert  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  school  at 

besides  making  many  visits  to  borrowers  who  ___                    ,_      ,               .        ,.       <M 

,.,                 ,            ,  .  Watertown,  Monday  evening,  May  15th: 
did  not  need  actual  lessons. 

March  was  the  busiest  month  the  Depart-  Messe   Solennelle Gounod 

ment   has   ever   had   according  to   the   figures,  Hymn  to  the  Madonna Kremser-Spieker 

an  even  1100  books  having  been  sent  out  and  The  Resurrection  Stanford 

102   lessons   having  been  given  by  our  home  The  Choir  has  the  assistance  of 

teacher  Miss    Josephine    Knight,    Soprano 

Mr.  J.  Garfield  Stone,  Tenor 

MASSACHUSETTS  Mr.  Frederic  Cutter,  Bass 

Massachusetts   Association   for  the   Blind  Trumpets                                     Horns 

A  long-desired  plan  for  a  social  centre  for  Mr-  Walter  Smith                Mr-   M-   De  Yeso 

men  who  are  blind  has  been  made  possible  by  Mr-  S-  B-  Moore  .     .            Mr-   G-   M-   ^olmts 

the  receipt  of  funds  by  the  Massachusetts  As-  Mlss    Bacon>    Pianist        ] 

sociation   for  Promoting  the  Interests   of  the  Mr-   Hartwell,   Organist    }  of  the  Faculty 

Blind,  the  annual  meeting  of  which  was  held  Mr-  Gardiner,  Director    J 
in  April.     The  house,   it  was   announced,  will 

be  partly  self-supporting,  but  added  funds  for  MICHIGAN 
its  yearly  expenses  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
the  association's  new  budget.     A  house  and  a  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Em- 
resident  leader  have  already  been  secured.  ployment   Institution     for    the    Blind   at   their 
Few    people   realize   the   important    steps    in  monthly  meeting  on  February  8th  re-organized 
work   for  the  blind  in   this    state  which   have  by  the   election   of   their   senior   member,   Mr. 
been  taken  by  this  organization.  James    McCaren,    of    Bad   Axe,    as    president; 
It    brought    about    the    establishment    of    a  Mr.   E.  A.   Wilson,   of   Saginaw,   as   treasurer, 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  after  a  cam-  and    the    newly    appointed    sightless    member, 
paign   of   publicity  and   important  preliminary  Mr.  John  P.  Smith,  of  Ionia,  as  secretary, 
experiments  in  special  industries  for  the  blind.  Resolutions  in  memory  of  the  late  F.  Bruce 
It    initiated    and    supported    the    movement  Smith,    a    member    of    the    Board    since    1909, 
for    prevention    of    blindness    until    the    state  were  adopted. 

was  ready  to  take  over  that  work.  Mr.  John  P.  Smith,  in  no  way  related  to  the 
Tt  has  for  several  years  supported  and  then  late  F.  Bruce  Smith,  has  been  blind  from  early 
aided  in  the  support  of  the  Outlook  for  the  life  and  attended  the  dual  institution  at  Flint, 
Blind,  the  only  magazine  published  in  ink  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  separate 
print  in  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Lansing  in  1880.  Mr. 
blind.  Smith  has  been  actively  and  successfully  en- 
It  has  developed  and  maintained  the  James  gaged  in  teaching  music  and  in  various 
A.  Woolson  House  as  a  social  centre  for  blind  branches  of  salesmanship,  and  is  now  sales 
women,  and  makes  itself  responsible  for  the  agent  for  a  leading  firm  of  musical  instrument 
continuation  of  this  work.  dealers   in   Detroit. 

Tt  has  maintained  for  some  years  a  loan  and  Mr.    Smith   was   formerly  city  tax   collector 
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for  Ionia.  He  has  been  treasurer  of  the 
Michigan  Welfare  Branch  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
since  1910,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan Association's  industrial  home  committee, 
under  whose  direction  the  establishment  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  successfully  advocated  before  the 
State  Legislature  in  1903  and  approved  by  the 
Governor  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

MISSISSIPPI 
On  Monday,  March  6th,  1916,  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature  properly  observed 
"Baby  Week"  by  passing  the  bill,  framed  by 
Dr.  R.  S.  Curry,  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  prevention  of  blindness  in  children 
at  childbirth.  Dr.  Curry  in  a  forcible  ad- 
dress a  few  days  earlier  convinced  the  Senate 
of  the  wisdom  of  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  and  the  law  will 
become  effective  as  soon  as  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Bilbo. 

MISSOURI 
School  for  the  Blind 

The  important  musical  affair  of  the  week 
was  the  recital  by  a  young  blind  pianist  at 
Musical  Art  Hall.  The  young  man  is  Horace 
White  of  St.  Louis  and  this  occasion  marked 
his   first  public   appearance   as   an  artist. 

To  achieve  remarkable  results  in  piano  play- 
ing, despite  the  handicap  of  blindness,  is  an 
extraordinary  feat.  Few  have  done  so.  Ed- 
ward Baxter  Perry  has  for  a  long  time  been 
considered  unique,  because  he  has  been  able 
to  give  piano  recitals  all  over  the  country, 
playing  standard  works. 

Young  White  began  his  studies  under  Miss 
Maude  Hamilton  at  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  afterwards  became  the  pupil  of 
Ernest  Kroeger.  His  performance  this  week 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  post-graduate  recital 
from  the  Kroeger  School  of  Music. 

His  first  number  was  the  great  Sonata  in  B 
minor,  by  Liszt — a  composition  usually  at- 
tempted by  the  great  virtuosi  only.  His  sec- 
ond group  embraced  the  transcription  of  Bach's 
G  minor  Fantasie,  and  Fugue,  by  Liszt ;  Chop- 
in's eighth  Nocturn  and  Debussy  Prelude  in  A 
minor.  The  last  part  of  the  recital  was  taken 
up  by  Tschaikowsky's  B  flat  minor  Concerto, 
in  which  he  displayed  his  splendid  talent  to  its 
greatest  advantage. 

The  large  audience  was  most  enthusiastic  in 


its  applause,  and  Mr.  White  was  recalled  twice 
after  each  appearance.  When  the  recital  was 
over  he  held  a  veritable  reception. 

It  is  Mr.  White's  intention  to  go  upon  the 
concert  stage,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  he  will  be  successful.  He  possesses  all 
the  necessary  equipment  of  the  concert  artist 
— a  masterly  technic,  a  warm  temperament,  a 
cool  head  and  consummate  good  taste. 

Mr.  White  was  assisted  in  his  recital  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Green,  who  sang  three  songs  in  ar- 
tistic style.    Mrs.  Harry  Hoffman  accompanied 
the  singer. 
(From  the  St.   Louis  Times,  April  22,   1916.) 

MONTANA 
School  for  the  Blind 
The  High  School  Class  of  the  Montana 
State  School  for  the  Blind  was  given  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  concert  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Helena.  They 
were  accompanied  by  their  music  director, 
Miss  Haugan.  All  enjoyed  the  excellent  pro- 
gram, especially  the  Symphonic  Poem  by 
Smetana,  the  Peergynt  Suite  and  the  Blue 
Danube  Waltzes.  As  there  are  few  opportu- 
nities afforded  here,  it  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

NEBRASKA 
Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  Nebraska  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  in  1913.  It  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Nebraska  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  State  Institutions  and  has  as  its  advisory 
board  the  executive  committee  of  the  Nebraska 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
N.  C.  Abbott,  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  the  superintendent  of 
this  new  Commission,  and  Mr.  Lyle  A.  Harris, 
the  field  agent.  The  state  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000  for  two  years.  We  have  just 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Harris, 
the  field  agent,  who  has  been  at  work  about 
eight  months : 

"According  to  statistics,  Nebraska  is  alleged 
to  have  less  than  forty  blind  persons  to  each 
one  hundred  thousand  of  her  population.  In 
her  small  percentage  of  blindness,  this  state, 
along  with  three  other  states,  ranks  first  in  the 
United  States.  Subsequently  our  School  for 
the  Blind  must  report  a  smaller  enrollment 
than  many  of  the  schools  in  states  having  a 
much  less  aggregate  population. 

"As  field  agent  of  the  Nebraska  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  I  have  communicated  in  one  way 
or  another  with  three  hundred  sightless  men, 
women  and  children  residing  in  the  state.     Of 
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this  number,  nineteen  and  two-thirds  per  cent 
are  minors,  twenty-one  and  one-third  per  cent 
are  adults  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-five,  twenty-eight  and  one-third  per  cent 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty,  twenty  per  cent  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty-five,  while  only  ten  per 
cent  of  our  blind  heretofore  consulted  are  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age. 

"Nearly  half  of  this  number  are  entirely 
self-supporting,  about  one-third  contribute 
somewhat  toward  their  support,  while  the  re- 
maining one-sixth  are  public  or  private  charges. 
"It  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Nebraska  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  to  give  that  portion  of 
our  citizenship  handicapped  with  blindness 
equal  advantages  with  their  sighted  friends  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  make  each  blind  man  and 
woman  in  our  state,  a  producer  of — as  well  as 
a  consumer  of  public  benefits." 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

lyle  a.  harris,  correspondent 
All  members  of  the  Nebraska  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  those  interested  in 
the  work  for  the  blind  are  cordially  invited 
and  urged  to  be  present  at  the  next  biennial 
convention  of  the  association,  to  be  held  at 
Institution  Hall,  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  June  13-15. 
Generalized  and  specialized  efficiencies  will  be 
discussed  with  a  view  to  bettering  the  individ- 
ual condition  of  the  blind  and  furthering  the 
work  in  the  state.  Splendid  musical  and  social 
features  provided.  Board  and  room  will  be 
furnished  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day  at  the 
Institution  Buildings. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Commission  for  the  Blind 

lydia  y.  hayes,  correspondent 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  this  year 
passed  two  bills  extending  the  work  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  first,  along  the 
lines  of  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  then 
empowering  this  commission  to  loan  sums  of 
money  to  the  blind  to  enable  them  to  enlarge 
their  business  or  to  set  them  up  in  business. 
For  the  prevention  of  blindness  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  following  year 
$T.~>0  was  appropriated.  The  commission  will 
spend  most  of  this  in  publicity  work.  Also 
$1,000  i<  allowed  for  the  extension  of  home 
industries  and  further  employment  of  the 
blind.  The  commission  has  for  its  work  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year  $15,000. 

The  legislature  also  made  an  appropriation 
of  $1,000  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind.     This  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  ap- 


propriation   for    the    education    of    the    blincl 
youth  of  the  state. 

Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan  has  resigned 
from  the  commission  and  been  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Wells  P.  Eagleton,  of  Newark,  one  of 
the  foremost  oculists  of  the  state.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  State  Library  For  the  Blind 
mary   c.    chamberlain,   correspondent 

The  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  granted 
by  the  State  to  this  Library  for  the  purchasing, 
printing  and  binding  of  books,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  have  a  collection  of  books  and  music 
in  the  five  different  systems  which  to  date 
numbers  5,589,  and  to  print  and  bind  139  titles 
in  New  York  point  which  are  available  to  and 
have  been  purchased  by  many  libraries  and  in- 
dividuals. To  that  list  of  titles  the  following 
thirteen  will  be  added  this  year : 

Adams— Little  Miss  Grouch,  lv.  (Printed 
as  the  gift  of  Miss  Nina  Rhoades)  ;  Barrus — 
Our  Friend  John  Burroughs.  2v;  Dana — Two 
years  before  the  mast.  4v;  Deland — Part- 
ners, lv.  Essays  on  Evolution,  lv;  Con- 
tents :  Huxley,  T.  H.  Three  lectures  on  evolu- 
tion; Clodd,  E.  Childhood  of  the  world; 
Clodd,  E.  Story  of  primitive  man,  Chapter  6 
(conclusion).  Hawthorne — Marble  Faun,  4v; 
Keeler  and  Wild — Ethical  readings  from  the 
Bible;  Lynn — A  stepdaughter  of  the  Prairie. 
2v;  Poole — The  harbor.  4v;  Repplier — Ameri- 
canism; Essays,  Selections.  Tarkington — The 
Turmoil,  3v. ;  Wyer,  J.  I.  Jr.,  Comp — Selec- 
tions from  popular  poems. 

The  circulation,  which  is  not  confined  to 
New  York  State,  was  9,967  from  April  1, 
1915,  to  March  31,  1916. 

State  School  for  the  Blind 
mabel   myer,  correspondent 

A  new  hospital  has  recently  been  completed 
at  the  State  School.  It  is  a  two-story  brick 
building,  with  four  wards,  and  will  comfort- 
ably accommodate  twenty-four  patients.  The 
hospital  is  equipped  with  a  kitchen,  containing 
all  the  needed  appliances,  a  nurse's  room,  pri- 
vate room,  doctor's  office,  six  baths  and  a 
sun  parlor.     All  the  rooms  are  light  and  airy. 

Miss  Mildred  F.  Beeman  of  Ithaca  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  voice  work 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Miss  Beeman 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Williams  School  of  Ora- 
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tory,  of  Ithaca,  and  has  studied  voice  in  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New  York  City. 
There  is  a  great  need  of  careful  training  of 
both  the  singing  and  speaking  voice,  and  Miss 
Beeman's  enthusiasm  augurs  well  for  her  suc- 
cess. 

Early  in  April  Dr.  William  Elliott  Griffis 
of  Ithaca  gave  one  of  his  delightful  lectures 
to  the  students  and  teachers  of  the  State 
School.  His  subject  was  the  Belgians,  their 
legends,  art  and  history.  Dr.  Griffis  is  always 
a  welcome  visitor  at  the  school  and  his  talks 
are  listened  to  with  great  interest  by  all. 

"A  program  of  more  than  usual  interest  was 
given  in  the  Baptist  church  on  Friday  evening, 
March  3,  by  Roy  S'.  Greenough,  organist,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  George  Quinn,  violinist,  both 
from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Ba- 
tavia.  Mr.  Greenough  played  for  more  than 
an  hour,  giving  a  well  chosen  program  with 
an  assurance,  dignity  and  good  taste  in  the 
use  of  stops  and  command  of  the  instrument 
which  showed  years  of  careful  training  and 
ability.  From  the  Fugue  in  D  major  by 
Bach,  which  was  done  with  a  clear,  brilliant 
style,  to  the  lighter  numbers  there  was  intel- 
ligence and  refinement  of  interpretation,  added 
to  a  fine  musical  temperament. 

Mr.  Greenough  is  admirably  equipped  for 
the  duties  of  a  church  and  concert  organist, 
which  he  hopes  to  make  his  life  work. 

Mr.  Quinn  played  several  violin  selections 
with  a  full  musical  tone  and  with  spirit." 

On  April  28  two  students  of  the  State 
School  at  Batavia,  Miss  Hazel  L.  Wilcox,  vio- 
linist, and  Mr.  Roy  S.  Greenough,  gave  a  re- 
cital at  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  They  were  assisted 
by  a  soloist  from  Rochester. 

Mr.  Roy  S.  Greenough,  who  graduates  in  the 
class  of  1916,  expects  to  take  the  examination 
for  admission  as  associate  member  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists.  The  chapters 
of  the  Guild,  located  in  various  states,  will 
hold  their  examinations  on  May  31  and  June 
1.  The  written  work,  consisting  of  papers  on 
composition  and  theory,  occupies  the  first  day. 
The  second  is  devoted  to  a  test  on  the  organ 
before  a  committee  of  examiners  selected  from 
the  Guild.  The  object  of  this  Guild  is  to 
raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  organists, 
by  examination  in  organ  playing  and  in  gen- 
eral musical  knowledge. 


New  York  City  Public  Library,  Library 
For  the  Blind 

The  year  was  one  of  unprecedented  activity. 
It  shares  this  distinction,  however,  with  the 
majority  of  the  libraries  for  the  seeing,  and 
this  fact  may  be  illuminating  to  those  who 
consider  that  blindness  creates  a  class  apart, 
untouched   by   the   world's   interests. 

The  total  circulation,  including  magazines 
and  music  scores,  was  31,528,  an  increase  of 
5,304  over  last  year.  This  circulation  is  di- 
vided among  the  more  important  types  as  fol- 
lows :  American  Braille,  4,892 ;  European 
Braille,  7,798;  Braille  music,  1,103;  Moon, 
5,649;  New  York  Point,  9,866;  Point  music, 
2,113.  Of  the  total  circulation,  only  1,065  were 
due  to  renewals.  There  was  only  a  normal  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  active  readers,  896  in 
1915.  The  distribution  of  circulation  accord- 
ing to  classes,  percentages,  etc.,  may  be  found 
in  tables  giving  this  information  for  the 
Branches.  There  were  sent  out  by  mail  26,716 
volumes,  and  by  express  410. 

Three  embossed  sections  of  the  catalogue 
were  issued  early  in  the  year,  one  list  of  the 
books  in  the  European  Braille  type,  and  two 
lists  of  the  music  scores.  Music  scores  were 
circulated  to  the  number  of  3,216.  The  home 
teacher  has  given  280  lessons,  paid  476  visits, 
and  exchanged  318  books. 

Owing  to  the  lamentable  increase  of  blind- 
ness in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  war,  there 
will  naturally  be  a  greater  production  of  em- 
bossed books  from  the  European  presses.  Be- 
fore the  war  a  large  fund  for  embossing  books 
had  been  raised  in  England  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson.  The  result  is 
already  noticeable  in  the  lengthening  list  of 
English  publications.  The  American  presses 
have  not  been  as  active  as  usual,  pending  fur- 
ther developments  in  the  type  question. {From 
the  New  York  City  Public  Library,  Annual 
Report,  1915). 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

State    School   for   the    Blind 

j.   r.   brown,   correspondent 

Mr.    John    E.    Ray,    Principal,    attended    the 

Southern      Sociological      Congress      at      New 

Orleans  the  past  week.     On  the  thirteenth  of 

April  he  presented  before  that  body  a  paper 

on     "The     Medical     Profession     and     Public 

Health."     While  away  he  visited  the   schools 
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of  the  blind  in  Alabama,  Georgia  and  some 
other   places. 

The  boys  of  the  Union  Debating  Society 
gave  a  Minstrel  Show  in  February  which 
proved  so  successful  that  it  was  repeated  on 
March  31st  at  the  request  of  the  city  people. 

Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Raleigh,  highly  enter- 
tained the  pupils  of  the  school  on  the  evening 
of  April  the  8th  with  several  choice  selec- 
tons  on  his  victrola. 

The  school  band  played  a  number  of  pieces 


and  women's  clubs,  and  there  are  frequent 
requests  for  more.  These  were  also  used 
during  the  recent  "Baby  Week"  programs. 

Addresses  have  been  made  before  Teachers' 
Associations,  accompanied  by  the  use  of  the 
charts  on  Trachoma,  Midwifery,  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum  and  Wood  Alcohol.  The  school 
now  has  a  set  of  these  charts,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  use  them  wherever  possible.  They 
are  found  valuable  at  State  Fairs,  public 
school  conventions,  women's  club  meetings  and 


Scene  from  The  Rose  of  Savoy,  an  operetta  given  by  the  Optimists  of  the  Cleveland  Society 

for  the  Blind 


for  the  street  parade  at  the  County  Com- 
mencement of  the  Public  Schools.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  band  expect  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  where  they  will  fur- 
nish music   for  some  special  occasions. 

The  State  Association  of  the  Blind  is  to 
meet  at  the  school  in  its  annual  session  about 
June  the  1st. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  great  pleas- 
ure to  the  visit  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  to  our 
city  about  May  the  1st.  While  here  we  ex- 
pect  to   have   her  visit  our   school. 

The  school  will  close  on  May  31st  with 
appropriate    Commencement    exercises. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 
School  for  the  Blind 
supt.   b.   p.  ch apple,  correspondent 
The  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind  has, 
during  the  past  year,  entered  upon  a  state-wide 
publicity  campaign  on  prevention  of  blindness. 
One    thousand    pamphlets    from    the    National 
Committee    for    Prevention    of    Blindness    on 
"Common  Causes  of  Blindness"  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  parents,  public  school  teachers, 


child  welfare  exhibits,  and  there  has  been  an 
intelligent  and  widespread  interest  manifested 
which  is  highly  gratifying. 

A  Pupils'  Recital  was  given  recently  in  the 
Assembly  Room  of  the  School  before  a 
large  and   appreciative   audience. 

Two  of  the  older  boy  pupils,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Grebner,  blind '  assistant  in  music, 
gave  a  musical  and  literary  program  at  the 
Mennonite  College  at  Altoona,  Manitoba,  and 
were  well  received. 

OHIO 

Cleveland   Society   for  the   Blind 

mrs.  eva  b.  palmer,  correspondent 

The  Optimists  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for 

the  Blind  have  proved  their  ability  to  combine 

practical    accomplishment    with    high    courage 

and  the  determination  to  be  happy. 

On  the  evening  of  March  10th,  they  gave 
their  first  play.  It  was  an  operetta,  The  Rose 
of  Savoy,  and  the  fourteen  young  women  who 
took  part  had  worked  faithfully  for  six 
months  in  preparation.  The  performance  was 
a  complimentary  one,  cards  of  admission  be- 
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ing  issued  to  friends  of  the  performers  and 
to  the  committees  of  the  Society. 

The  chorus  and  solo  work  were  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Almeda  Adams,  •  success- 
ful blind  vocal  teacher,  and  the  results  were 
highly  appreciated  by  the  large  audience.  The 
operetta  was  staged  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Mary  Blanchard.  The  play  was  given 
in  the  very  complete  auditorium  of  the  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  and  the  stage  setting 
was  unusually  attractive.  Members  of  the 
Social  Service  and  Junior  Committees  of  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  made  the  costumes  and 
provided  the  stage  properties. 

So  great  a  degree  of  ease  was  attained  in 
the  acting  that  from  over  the  audience  came 
the  comment,  "Those  girls  cannot  be  blind." 

Altogether,  the  evening  was  one  never  to 
be  forgotten,  the  performers  being  happy 
over  the  result  of  their  long  months  of  effort 
and  their  friends  being  satisfied  that  no  club 
of  amateurs,  blind  or  sighted,  could  have  done 
better. 

Coeducation  of  the  Blind  and  Seeing 
Cincinnati 

In  the  spring  of  1915  it  was  decided  by  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  blind 
of  that  city.  R.  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor  of 
Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  was  invited  by  Superintendent  Condon 
of  the  Cincinnati  Schools  to  spend  some  time 
in  that  city  studying  the  local  situation  with 
a  view  to  outlining  plans  for  making  more 
adequate  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind.  After  several  weeks  of  investigation, 
a  report  was  made  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Board.  The  scheme  for  reorganization  was 
put  into  operation  in  September  under  the  su- 
pervision of  R.  B.  Irwin  with  Miss  Estelle 
Lawes,  a  former  teacher  of  the  blind  in  the 
Cleveland   Schools,  acting  as   principal. 

Under  the  present  organization,  the  plan 
of  coeducation  of  the  blind  and  seeing  chil- 
dren has  been  substituted  for  the  old  day 
school  where  the  blind  children  were  segre- 
gated. One  center  for  totally  blind  children 
and  three  for  partially  blind  children  have 
been  organized.  The  blind  feeble-minded 
children  were  separated  from  the  normal 
blind  children  and  placed  in  a  building  de- 
voted to  the  training  of  seeing  feeble-minded 
children.     Here  the  blind  children  are  trained 


as  feeble-minded  children  having  the  addi- 
tional handicap  of  blindness.  No  effort  is 
made  to  teach  them  to  read  or  write.  Their 
instruction  is  of  a  very  practical  nature  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  their  every-day 
life.  Here  they  are  taught  to  button  their 
clothes,  comb  their  hair,  wash  their  hands 
and  faces,  to  get  about  the  building  unat- 
tended, and  in  very  simple  ways  to  make 
themselves  useful.  It  is  recognized  that  such 
children  are  more  properly  custodial  cases 
who  should  be  trained  and  cared  for  in  the 
State  School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  The 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  Ohio  Institu- 
tion, however,  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
parents  to  send  their  children  from  home,  has 
made  it  incumbent  upon  the  Cincinnati  School 
authorities  to  make  some  provision  for  these 
children. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Cincinnati 
day  schools,  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  former  plan  for  conveying  the  blind  pu- 
pils to  and  from  school  in  a  Hub.  has  been 
discontinued.  These  pupils  now  go  to  school 
on  the  street  cars  attended  by  seeing  chil- 
dren who  act  as  guides.  The  street  car  fare 
of  such  children  and  their  guides  is  paid  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  While  there  are 
now  more  than  twice  as  many  pupils  attend- 
ing the  Cincinnati  classes  for  the  blind  than 
were  enrolled  last  year,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation this  year  will  be  but  two-thirds  of  the 
annual  cost  of  operating  the  bus.  It  is  felt 
that  the  street  car  transportation  is  more 
normal,  and  tends  less  to  draw  artificial  lines 
of  distinction  between  the  blind  and  seeing 
children. 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  will 
open  on  the  first  of  May  a  class  in  pianq 
tuning  for  blind  boys  and  young  men.  The 
plan  of  this  department  is  to  establish  a 
training  shop  with  tuning  practice  rooms  not 
unlike  those  to  be  found  in  the  residential 
schools.  The  tuning  of  the  600  public  school 
pianos  has  been  made  an  educational  activity 
connected  with  the  tuning  school.  The 
teacher  will  have  charge  of  the  tuning  and 
upkeep  of  the  instruments  in  the  various 
school  buildings.  His  advanced  pupils  will 
spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day 
in  the  workshop,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
they  will  go  about  with  their  instructor  doing 
apprentice    work    on    the    school    instruments. 
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In  this  way  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
gain  a  familiarity  with  many  different  kinds 
of  pianos  and  will  be  given  experience  in  re- 
pairing work  on  almost  every  conceivable 
kind.  The  class  will  be  restricted  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  pupils.  It  is  believed  that  the 
plan  will  enable  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
in  this  city  to  give  a  thorough  and  practical 
course  in  piano  tuning  and  repairing. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bausch,  who  has  been  a  teacher 
of  piano  tuning  for  a  number  of  years  at  the 
Overbrook  School,  has  just  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  this  new  departure  in  day 
school  work. 

Toledo 

In  February,  1915,  the  Toledo  Board  of 
Education  opened  its  first  class  for  blind 
children  with  an  enrollment  of  eight  pupils. 
A  large  airy  room  has  been  selected  for  this 
purpose.  Toledo  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
sparing  no  expense  in  equipping  the  room 
used  by  this  class.  This  presages  well  for  the 
future  success  of  the  day  school  classes  of 
that  city.  Miss  Josephine  Lippa,  an  experi- 
enced teacher  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind 


in  Cleveland,  was  employed  to  take  charge  of 
this  class.  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor  of 
Classes  for  the  Blind  in  Cleveland,  has  been 
engaged  for  part  time  to  direct  the  work 
of  the  Toledo  department.  In  October,  1915, 
a  class  for  partially  blind  children  was  also 
opened  in  a  room  ideally  situated  for  the  use 
of  children  with  defective  vision.  This  class 
has  the  enthusiastic  support  and  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  eye  specialists  of  the  city. 

Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 
The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  began 
its  work  in  1908  with  so  small  an  appropriation 
that  only  desk  room  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Columbus  was  needed,  and  one 
stenographer  employed.  In  1911  a  more  lib- 
eral appropriation  was  secured  and  in  October 
of  that  year  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  be- 
came the  executive  officer  of  the  Commissioi] 
and  began  the  larger  development  of  the  work. 
Partly  because  of  limited  funds  and  partly  be- 
cause the  work  was  so  new  the  Commission 
began  by  renting  a  minimum  amount  of  space 
for   its   headquarters,  and  as  the  work   devel- 


Exhibition  and  Salesroom  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,   Columbus,    Ohio 
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oped  rapidly  the  department  has  been  cramped 
for  a  long  time.  Slowly  but  surely,  as  the 
work  grew,  the  exact  needs  for  proper  accom- 
modations became  clearer  and  the  funds  for 
them  were  secured. 

On  the  13th  of  April  the  Commission  offi- 
cially opened  its  new  headquarters  in  a  new 
building  on  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  Co- 
lumbus. On  the  street  floor  there  is  a  sales- 
room in  which  the  work  of  the  blind  is  con- 
stantly on  exhibition  and  sale.  In  the  same 
building,  on  another  floor,  are  located  the  work 
rooms,  stock  room,  and  shipping  rooms  of  the 
home  work  department,  the  offices  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  the  executive  de- 
partment. The  trade  training  department  for 
blind  men  is  in  another  building  six  squares 
distant.  The  opening  was  attended  by  a  large 
group  of  interested  visitors  when  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden  and  Governor  Willis  made 
brief  addresses. 

Dr.  Gladden  said  in  part: 

"I  rejoice  with  you  in  your  good  work  which 
is  so  well  started  here.  I  am  told  that  four 
and  one-half  years  ago  there  was  only  one 
desk  and  a  stenographer.  Out  of  that  all  this 
has  grown.  It  has  grown  by  the  demand  of 
the  people  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  those  who 
are  in  need.  We  learn  that  God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  cannot  help  themselves  un- 
less they  are  assisted  to  do  so.  I  think  that 
God  loves  those  who  help  others  to  help  them- 
selves ;  and  I  find  that  in  most  great  work  in 
this  world  God  has  to  have  men  to  help  him 
in  carrying  out  his  mission  for  others.  There 
are  many  doing  social  service  work  and  God's 
remember  that  when  he  wanted  to  help  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand,  he  said  "Stretch 
forth  thy  hand,"  and  the  man  did  so.  If  he 
had  not,  I  suppose  his  hand  would  not  have 
been  healed. 

"You  who  are  working  to  aid  the  blind  are 
combining  your  good  will  and  your  intelligence 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  spending 
their  lives  in  darkness.  When  your  good  will 
and  intelligene  are  combined  with  a  responsive 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  being  helped,  then 
great  things  are  accomplished  for  the  needy 
in  this  state.  My  wish  for  you  is  continued 
success." 

Governor  Willis,  in  his  address,  emphasized 
the  fact  that  Ohio  has  always  been  generous 
to  its  unfortunate  citizens  : 

"No  _  state  in  the  Union,"  said  he,  "is  giving 
more  liberally  for  the  education  and  care  of  its 
blind  than  Ohio.  In  fact,  Ohio  was  the  first 
state  to  establish,  entirely  at  state  expense,  a 
school  to  educate  its  blind  children.  In  spite 
of  this  it  was  nearly  seventy  years  before  we 


awakened  to  the  fact  that  while  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  give  a  blind  child  a  good  education,  it 
is  even  more  humane  and  certainly  much  more 
economical  to  save  the  child  from  becoming 
blind.  The  last  legislature  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  this  work  and  not  only  made  it 
possible  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  take 
more  active  steps  to  save  the  sight  of  infants 
but  increased  the  appropriation  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  blind  so  that  it  could  extend  its 
campaign  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  loss  of 
sight.  No  one  would  wish  to  place  monetary 
value  upon  a  pair  of  eyes,  nevertheless  it  is  a 
tact  that  the  state  is  saving  large  sums  of 
money  as  a  result  of  the  practical  methods  of 
the  commission  in  saving  sight.  It  costs  a 
great  deal  more  money  to  educate  a  person 
without  sight  than  with  and  if  adult  life  has 
to  be  spent  in  blindness  additional  public  funds 
have  to  be  called  upon  to  provide  financial  re- 
lief for  the  needy  blind.  It  can  easily  be  shown 
that  for  the  increased  appropriation  granted 
for  the  saving  of  sight,  Ohio  has  been  spared 
many  times  that  amount  of  money  for  the  fu- 
ture care  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  blind.  And  I  leave  it  to  you  to  place  an 
estimate  upon  the  human  happiness  which 
has  been  given  to  those  who  are  able  to  see 
today  as  a  result  of  this  campaign  to  save 
sight. 

"From  time  immemorial  the  old  cry  has 
been  'Pity  the  Poor  Blind.'  The  state,  through 
its  commission  for  the  blind,  is  making  every 
effort  to  enable  those  who  are  already  sight- 
less to  do  what  they  can  to  be  usefully  and 
happily  employed.  Those  who  have  seen  our 
blind  friends  working  this  afternoon  and  have 
examined  the  attractive  and  well-made  articles 
rejoice  that  a  new  day  is  dawning  for  those 
who  have  appealed  to  us  to  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  take  their  place,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  the  economic  world.  Helen  Keller  has  told 
us  that  there  is  an  even  greater  burden  than 
blindness  and  that  is  to  live  in  a  world  of  dark- 
ness with  enforced  idleness.  The  commission 
for  the  blind,  by  virtue  of  its  more  adequate 
quarters,  is  going  to  be  able  to  send  an  ever- 
increasing  quantity  of  work  to  those  who  are 
appealing  to  us  to  let  them  do  their  part  in  this 
work-a-day  world.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  acknowledge  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion which  has  been  given  to  the  commission 
for  the  blind  by  the  press,  merchants,  women's 
clubs  and  the  public  in  this  worthy  effort  to 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves." 

Governor  Willis  concluded  his  address  by 
saying  that : 

"There  is  no  state  on  this  continent  which  is 
spending  more  for  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
the  education  of  the  young  blind,  assisting 
blind  students  at  universities,  providing  in- 
struction and  employment  for  blind  adults  in 
their  homes  and  giving  financial  relief  for  the 
needy  blind.  In  a  word,  Ohio  leads  the  world 
in  the  liberality  of  the  provision  it  is  making 
for  the  training  and  care  of  its  blind  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave." 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Overbrook  School  For  the  Blind 
amy  k.  halfpenny,  correspondent 
The  management  of  the  Overbrook  School, 
together  with  the  alumnae  and  present  student 
body,  join  in  acknowledging  the  devoted  serv- 
ice of  Miss  Elsie  G.  Howard,  who  has  gone  to 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  assist  Miss  Paterson  in  con- 
ducting a  class  of  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  For  almost  twenty-two 
years  Miss  Howard  has  given  her  best  ener- 
gies to  the  interest  and  advancement  of  the 
work  of  the  school.  She  has  been  a  strong 
and  growing  teacher,  and  two  years  ago  suc- 
ceeded Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Dunning  as  principal 
of  the  girls'  department.  Her  influence  was 
an  inspiration  to  her  pupils  and  her  presence  a 
constant  example  of  honor,  loyalty,  self-pos- 
session, faithfulness,  devotion  to  duty,  and 
womanly  strength.  She  goes  to  her  new  field 
of  endeavor  equipped  with  a  valuable  fund  of 
experience  acquired  through  constant  study  and 
extensive  travel.  It  was  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret that  her  resignation  was  accepted,  but  the 
cause  of  the  blind  is  to  be  congratulated  still 
to  claim  the  service  of  so  strong  a  worker. 
The  best  wishes  of  her  friends  go  with  her  to 
her  new   activities. 

CAMP-FIRE     NEWS 

Three  members  of  the  Girls'  Camp-fire, 
with  their  new  guardian,  Miss  Isabelle  Long, 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  organization  held 
in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  in  New 
York  City,  on  March  18,  to  celebrate  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Camp-fire 
movement.  Five  thousand  girls,  representing 
a  great  number  of  Camp-fires,  participated  in 
the  exercises.  The  Overbrook  girls  carried 
with  them  a  <  complete  outfit  for  one  baby, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  their  Camp-fire, 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  Belgians. 
Thousands  of  similar  packages  were  collected 
at  the  meeting,  and  all  will  be  sent  to  the 
suffering  country. 

Miss  Long  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  where  she  ob- 
served the  work  of  the  Camp-fire  of  that 
school.  The  Overbrook  girls  are  filled  with  a 
new  spirit  of  activity  and  enthusiasm. 

THE    BOY    SCOUTS 

The  Overbrook  Scouts  are  still  enthusiastic 
and   active   in   their   endeavor  to   make  Troop 


118  a  power  in  the  school  and  an  influence 
among  the  neighboring  Scouts.  Several  joint 
meetings  have  been  held  with  other  troops  of 
the  vicinity,  which  have  proved  most  interest- 
ing and  helpful. 

On  January  21,  Troop  118  entertained  four 
visiting  troops  in  the  auditorium  and  gymna- 
sium of  the  school.  The  Scouts  were  in  full 
uniform  and  each  troop  was  accompanied  by 
its  respective  band.  The  arrival  of  each  party 
was  announced  by  a  bugler,  and  the  boys 
marched  through  the  rotunda  and  into  the  as- 
sembly hall  to  the  music  of  the  band.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Scouts  joined  in  singing 
"America,"  after  which  a  short  program  was 
presided  over  by  Scout  Executive  Cowgill. 
From  the  auditorium,  the  boys  adjourned  to 
the  gymnasium,  where  each  troop  presented 
some  event  typical  of  Scout  routine.  There 
were  marching,  salutes  to  the  colors,  a  de- 
monstration of  First  Aid,  and  an  exhibition  of 
pyramid  building  by  Troop  118.  The  exer- 
cises in  the  gymnasium  were  followed  by  a 
swim  in  the  pool,  after  which  refreshments 
were  served  to  all  the  boys.  About  eleven 
o'clock  the  visiting  troops  marched  to  their 
cars  to  the  music  of  their  bands  with  a  feel- 
ing of  comradeship  for  the  Overbrook  Scouts. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Washington 
Birthday  exercises  was  the  attendance  in  a 
body  of  a  neighboring  Troop  of  Scouts  in  full 
uniform.  The  bugler  of  the  invited  troop 
gave  a  demonstration  of  the  various  aaJutes 
as  a  part  of  the  program. 

Two  bird  lectures  have  been  given  at  the 
school  through  the  influence  of  Scout  Master 
Cowgill,  and  at  each  gathering  visiting  Scouts 
were  present.  Troop  118  has  also  been  invited 
to  join  other  Scout  bands  in  their  meetings 
at  other  halls.  This  intermingling  of  the  blind 
Scouts  with  the  boys  of  the  community  has 
established  a  valuable  bond  of  sympathy  which 
is  bound  to  bring  about  good  results. 

BOYS'    ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION 

On  March  28,  members  of  the  Boys'  Athletic 
Association  presented  Sheridan's  "The  Rivals" 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  school  in  a  most  pleas- 
ing and  successful  manner.  Admission  was 
charged,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  boys  to  Boston  in 
June.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars were  cleared  at  the  performance. 
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Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
mrs.  isabel  w.  kennedy,  correspondent 
Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox  was  unanimously- 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Li- 
brary for  the  Blind,  March  22nd,  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  in  the 
Witherspoon  Building.  He  succeeds  Dr.  John 
Thomson,  head  of  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  died  February  23  and  whose 
successor,  John  Ashhurst,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  above  society. 

A  report  submitted  at  the  meeting  showed 
the  extent  of  the  work  so  far  this  year,  in- 
cluding the  employment  of  ten  blind  teachers 
to  visit  adult  blind  in  their  homes  throughout 
the  state.  Altogether  they  made  700  visits, 
instructing  their  pupils  and  looking  after  the 
supply  of  books  in  embossed  type,  which  were 
sent  through  the  mails  free  of  charge  by 
courtesy  of  the  postal  authorities. — From  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  March  23,  1916. 

At  the  Philadelphia  "Today  and  Tomorrow" 
Civic  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  Auditorium 
Building  of  the  Commercial  Museum,  Phila- 
delphia, May  15th,  and  June  10th,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 
will  have  an  interesting  exhibit. 

A  Conference  of  the  ten  Home  Teachers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  for 
the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at 
Overbrook,  May  11  and  12. 

Pittsburgh   School  for  the  Blind 
louise  h.  grimes,  correspondent 

The  public  now  seem  to  realize  that  we  en- 
joy every  form  of  good  entertainment.  We 
have  received  tickets  for  as  many  plays  as 
concerts  this  winter,  which  has  been  particu- 
larly appreciated  because  of  the  splendid  per- 
formances of  Shakespearean  plays  during  the 
Tercentenary.  Six  of  our  senior  students  have 
used  season  tickets  for  the  University  Exten- 
sion Course.  Our  entire  school,  except  the 
Kindergarten,  had  front  seats  in  Carnegie  Mu- 
sic Hall  for  the  charming  plays  given  by  the 
Stuart  Walker  Portmanteau  Theatre.  Even 
Movies  have  been  found  interesting  if  attended 
with  a  sighted  person  who  can  interpret  the 
picture  vividly  for  it  is  the  natural  desire  of 
everyone  to  "see"  what  others  are  seeing. 

Mr.  McAloney  has  arranged  for  two  mem- 
bers  of  the   1916    Graduating   Class   to  return 


next  year  for  post-graduate  work;  Marjory 
Stewart  to  enter  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Thomas  Filer  to  enter  the  School  of 
Drama  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, both  institutions  being  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  our  school. 

A  luncheon  was  given  in  honor  of  Superin- 
tendent and  Mrs.  McAloney  by  the  Senior 
Class  in  Homemaking  Department.  The  other 
guests  were  Miss  Harris,  the  Principal  of  the 
Literary  Department,  Mrs.  dela  Mache  and 
Miss  Houston,  Literary  Teachers,  Miss  Howell, 
the  Advanced  Piano  Teacher,  and  Mrs.  Pyle, 
the  Matron.  Marjory  Stewart  was  chosen  to 
act  as  hostess,  and  the  other  girls  prepared  and 
served  the  luncheon,  which  had  been  attract- 
ively arranged  by  them  under  the  supervision 
of  their  instructor,  Miss  Cook. 

The  annual  Gymnastic  Exhibition  was 
given  on  April  18th  with  an  overflow  attend- 
ance as  usual.  One  of  the  features — a  Mock 
Track  Meet  with  the  Senior  Boys  as  judges 
brought  rousing  cheers  from  everybody.  The 
demonstration  included  aesthetic  and  folk 
dances,  apparatus  work,  swimming,  etc.,  all  of 
which  gave  evidence  of  the  great  benefit  de- 
rived from  regular  physical  exercise  under 
proper  direction. 

In  the  wrestling  contest  held  last  month  be- 
tween our  team  and  one  from  the  West  Penn 
Recreation  Park,  our  boys  came  oft  victorious, 
winning  five  out  of  seven  bouts ;  and  in  a 
match  with  two  members  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  squad,  our  boys  stayed  the  full  six 
minutes  to  a  draw. 

We  were  pleased  to  have  with  us  for  several 
days  in  April,  three  teachers  from  other 
schools — Miss  Gertrude  Leininger  and  Miss 
Mamie  Lippa  of  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Harold 
Bausch  of  Overbrook. 

Pennsylvania  Association  For  the  Blind 
walter  w.  stamm,  correspondent 
Consistent  growth  of  the  work  done  by  blind 
women  induced  the  directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind  recently  to 
create  the  position  of  director  of  women's 
work.  Miss  Mayme  Dambacher,  of  Cleveland, 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  position,  and  under  her 
guidance  some  new  plans  are  being  worked 
out  that  will  greatly  widen  the  scope  of  the 
work  among  the  women  who  do  not  see.  The 
new  director  has  had  long  experience  in  a  busi- 
ness way  with  the  various  kinds  of  needlework 
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and  her  appointment  is  considered  a  decided 
acquisition  by  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association. 

Miss  Dambacher  will  be  of  considerable  as- 
sistance in  the  disposition  of  home  work  in  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  her  services 
will  be  employed  for  this  outside  work  fully 
as  much  as  they  will  be  required  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  association  at   Pittsburgh. 

Fire  of  an  unknown  origin  in  the  cane  de- 
partment of  the  workshop  for  the  blind  at 
Pittsburgh  on  the  morning  of  April  7,  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  stock  and  seriously 
damaged  many  of  the  chairs  sent  in  for  re- 
pair. The  loss  to  building  and  stock  amounted 
to  about  $1,000  but  the  worst  feature  was  the 
temporary  throwing  out  of  employment  five 
caners  without  sight.  Scarcity  of  material 
and  the  damage  to  chairs  of  customers,  some 
of  the  chairs  being  almost  priceless  owing  to 
family  associations,  put  the  actual  loss  far 
above  the  monetary  allowance  of  the  insur- 
ance companies. 

Work  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  being  put  on  more  systematic  basis  through 
active  co-operation  of  organizations  in  dif- 
ferent sections  in  response  to  personal  and 
written  solicitation  of  the  association  officials. 
The  prevention  of  blindness  is  being  preached 
vigorously  through  illustrated  lectures  and  the 
distribution  of  literature  on  the  subject,  and  the 
association  has  been  able  to  point  to  a  num- 
ber of  actual  cases  of  sight  saved  through  its 
efforts. 

The  various  committees  are  working  hard 
and  their  endeavors  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  interesting  new  friends  for  the  blind, 
disposition  of  the  product  of  those  who  do 
not  see  and  of  many  valuable  acts  of  special 
service.  The  social  service  committee  has  al- 
ready under  '  way  the  plans  for  the  annual 
picnic  which  is  usually  attended  by  over  100 
blind  men  and  women  with  their  guides. 


Trust  men  and  they  will  be  true  to  you; 
treat  them  greatly  and  they  will  show  them- 
selves great,  though  they  make  an  exception  in 
your  favor  to  all  their  rules  of  trade. — Emer- 
son. 


SIMPLICITY  and  greatness  are  synonymous. 
Only  the  truly  great  are  great  enough  to  be 
simple.  True  greatness  consists  in  living  a 
pood  neighbor  to  the  family  next  door. — 
Thomas  Dreier. 


Foochow  School  for  Blind  Boys 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

ble  thing.  To  be  blind  and  of  poor  Chinese 
parentage  is  still  more  terrible.  Other  blind 
came  to  us,  and  more  often  than  not.  the  de- 
pressing verdict.  'There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
for  you,'  had,  perforce,  to  be  given.  Nothing 
to  repair  the  mischief  done,  that  is.  But  'the 
still  small  voice,'  surely  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  told  me  There  is  something  to  be  done 
for  them,  and  you  can  do  it.'  7  do  something 
for  the  blind,'  I  felt,  'when  it  hurts  me  almost 
beyond  endurance  to  look  upon  those  sightless 
eyes,  upon  those  pitiably  pathetic  faces.' 

"It  was  not  until  some  months  later  that 
information  concerning  a  school  for  blind  boys 
in  the  Amoy  district  reached  me,  and  in  the 
year  following  I  visited  this  institution.  With 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Cook,  a  missionary  who 
had  himself  lost  his  eyesight,  I  was  soon  en- 
abled to  set  about  the  work  of  adapting  the 
Braille  system  into  the  Foochow  dialect. 

"Returning  to  Lieng  Kong  city  I  rented  a 
tiny  native  house,  consisting  of  one  front  room 
about  ten  feet  square,  a  couple  of  very  small 
bedrooms,  and  a  little  kitchen.  The  next  step 
was  to  invite  a  few  blind  boys  to  come  there 
to  live  in  order  that  I  might  teach  them  to 
read.  I  had  already  trained  a  seeing  man,  and 
had  begun  to  teach  a  boy,  while  staying  in 
Foochow. 

"The  response  to  my  invitation  had  been  en- 
couraging, and  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  in  Lieng  Kong  became  an  ac- 
complished fact. 

"What  was  less  encouraging,  and  often  hard 
to  combat,  was  the  mixed  feeling  with  which 
the  idea  was  received  by  the  natives.  Some- 
times friendly,  at  others  hostile,  those  early 
days  were  not  without  their  trials.  Anxious  to 
train  the  boys  in  some  useful  trade  or  occupa- 
tion, I  invested  in  a  matting  frame,  and  then 
tried  to  engage  a  teacher.  Plenty  of  men 
possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  were  avail- 
able, but  all  to  whom  the  idea  was  suggested 
scouted  such  a  notion  as  that  of  being  able 
to  teach  the  blind  to  make  matting — it  was 
not  possible.  But  now  the  Chinese  would  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  the  best  matting 
in  the  province  is  that  produced  by  the  blind 
boys,  and  to  support  this  opinion  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  at  the  Nanking  Industrial  ex- 
hibition in  1910,  gold  medals  and  certificates 
were  awarded  by  the  authorities  to  blind  boys 
employed  in  this  industry. 

"The  little  boys  are  employed  in  rolling 
straw  or  flax  into  string  to  be  used  later  in 
the  year  for  the  straw  mattresses  on  which 
they  lie  in  winter.  The  flax  string  is  required 
for  threading  into  the  matting  frame.  Some 
boys  make  string  on  a  machine,  while  others 
tear  the  flax  into  shreds  and  hand  it  to  them. 
Door  mats  are  made  from  palm  tree  fibre. 
Twenty  different  patterns,  some  with  five  col- 
ors woven  into  the  design,  are  made  at  the 
School,  and  four  matting  frames  are  in  con- 
stant use.     The  main  building  is  in  native  style 
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and  the  work  of  matting-making  is  largely 
carried  on  in  the  roomy  verandas  that  inclose 
a  quadrangle. 

"Before  long  the  little  Chinese  house  proved 
too  inelastic  for  our  enterprise,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  1899,  when  we  had  moved  into 
roomier  quarters,  there  were  seventeen  boys 
in  residence.  But  that  condition  of  relative 
prosperity  was  not  to  last,  and  the  Boxer  trou- 
bles, which  affected  the  whole  of  China,  neces- 
sitated the  withdrawing  of  missionaries  from 
outlying  stations,  and  in  1900  the  School  had 
to  be  closed. 

"Acting    upon    the    suggestion     of     the     late 


plans,  and  matters  simplified  themselves  by 
the  purchase  of  a  native  house  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  City  Hospital.  In  that  house 
are  now  seventy  sightless  boys. 

The  blind,  the  terribly  handicapped,  Chinese 
poor  blind,  are  surely  a  charge  laid  upon  His 
children  by  our  Father.  These  big  lads  have 
been  praying  to  a  definite  purpose,  and  the 
object  of  their  prayers  and  mine  has  been  for 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  the  building  of  an 
industrial  home  on  a  piece  of  land,  which  is 
already  walled  in  and  in  our  possession.  The 
idea  is  that  a  boy  who  has  passed  at  least 
eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  school  and   has 


Blind  boys  making  matting  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,   Foochow,   an  industry  recently 
developed  for  the  blind  in  China 


Bishop  Hoare  whose  interest  in  the  work  had 
from  the  first  been  of  a  most  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic nature,  I  made  use  of  the  opportunity 
which  occurred  on  a  furlough  spent  in  Aus- 
tralia, during  my  enforced  idleness,  to  write 
an  account  of  the  blind  boys'  industry  as  far 
as  it  had  gone.  The  Bishop  very  kindly  con- 
tributed a  preface.  Money  was  forthcoming, 
friends  giving  or  collecting  the  requisite 
amount,  and  in  1901  I  returned  to  Foochow 
with  the  idea  of  building  suitable  premises  for 
my  purpose  on  the  island  of  Xantai,  the  coun- 
try suburb  of  Foochow,  and  within  hail  of 
other  schools  as  well  as  hospitals.  A  request 
that  I  would  supply  a  deficiency,  during  the 
furlough  of  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  Wom- 
en's   Hospital    in    Foochow   City,    modified   my 


obtained  the  certificate  should  be  drafted  into 
the  industrial  home,  earn  his  own  living,  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  to  study  in  the 
evenings.  For  some  of  the  more  promising 
boys  there  are  other  prospects — these  may  be 
teachers,  preachers,  and  organists.  The  ma- 
jority must  gain  a  livelihood  in  matting-mak- 
ing, or  in  the  working  of  bamboo. 

"The  boys  assemble  in  the  large  school  room 
at  6  a.  m.,  when  prayers  are  said.  At  7:30  an 
address  is  given  by  one  of  the  pupil  teachers, 
followed  by  lessons,  work,  meals,  and  play, 
till  9  p.  m.,  then  the  "Last  Post"  is  sounded, 
lights  are  put  out,  and  silence  reigns.  The 
dining  room  is  next  to  the  school  room,  and 
is  sparsely  furnished  with  the  typical  Chinese 
wooden    tables    and    benches ;    at    each    of    the 
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former  eight  boys  sit,  chopsticks  and  bowls 
forming  the  simple  table  equipment.  A  bugle 
calls  the  boys  to  meals,  and  they  flock  in  and 
settle  down  in  their  seats,  with  astonishing 
celerity.  People  often  ask,  'Is  that,  or  that 
boy  really  blind?'  The  little  boys  often  stand 
outside  the  door  before  the  food  is  ready,  that 
they  may  lose  no  time  in  getting  to  this  im- 
portant business.  All  being  seated,  one  of  the 
boys  says  'Tray,"  and  instantly  each  one  of 
them  covers  his  sightless  eyes  with  his  hands, 
and  a  chorus  of  'Sing  Sing  Su  nguong'  re- 
sounds at  the  finish  of  grace.  This  takes  the 
place  of  Amen,  and  means  This  is  my  true 
heart's  desire.'  They  have  three  meals  a  day, 
consisting  of  rice  with  fish,  vegetables,  etc. 
To  give  them  good  food,  well  cooked  and 
plenty  of  it,  works,  we  find,  wonders  in  the 
appearance  of  some  of  the  boys,  and  they 
begin  to  show  marked  signs  of  improved 
health  when  they  have  been  but  a  few  weeks 
in  the  school. 

"Domestic  work  occupies  a  little  of  the  boys' 
energies.  On  one  side  of  the  school  buildings 
is  a  drying  ground,  and  here,  spread  out  on 
bamboo  poles,  some  250  garments  may  be  seen 
every  week — we  occasionally  receive  a  present 
of  soap,  and  it  is  always  most  acceptable.  An- 
other very  useful  gift  to  the  School  is  plain, 
dark  blue  galatea,  good  hard-wearing  ma- 
terial which  will  stand  the  somewhat  harsh 
treatment  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  these 
amateur  laundrymen,  who  also  take  their  share 
in  the  general  work  of  the  house." 

Those  who  have  struggled  to  find  not  only 
a  market  for  the  products  of  the  blind,  but 
also  new  trades  for  them,  can  picture  our  en- 
thusiastic appreciation  of  what  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
had  accomplished  when  we  discovered,  in  one 
inconspicuous  corner  of  the  Conference  exhi- 
bition room,  a  small  roll  of  Chinese  matting 
of  such  excellent  workmanship  that  even  the 
uninitiated  could  appreciate  its  quality.  While 
we  were  admiring  the  remarkable  perfection 
of  this  new  form  of  employment  for  the  blind 
the  originator  of  this  industry  for  the  blind 
introduced  herself.  The  more  we  talked  to 
Mrs.  Wilkinson  the  more  evident  it  became 
that  the  blind  of  China  had  a  champion  who 
was  not  bound  by  tradition  and  who  realized 
that  so  long  as  we  live  on  this  earth,  bread  and 
butter  (or  T  suppose  we  ought  to  say  rice  for 
our  Chinese  friends)  is  essential  to  a  sound 
body.  While  the  delegates  from  all  over  the 
world  were  conferring  about  the  best  method 
of  employing  the  blind,  this  pioneer  had  quietly 
taken  her  sample  matting  to  the  biggest  house- 
furnishing  dealers  in  London  and  had  secured 
for  her  Chinese  blind  boys,  6,000  miles  away, 
enough  orders  to  keep  them  busy  for  months. 
The>e  London  merchants  told  Mrs.  Wilkinson 


that  it  was  the  best  matting  they  had  seen, 
and  they  would  gladly  pay  the  transportation 
charges  and  repeat  their  orders  just  as  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  make  the  first  delivery. 

The  war  has  intervened,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  this  resourceful  and  prac- 
tical worker  for  the  blind  has  discovered  a 
trade  of  real  value  for  the  blind  of  China, 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

(Continued    from   page  31) 

Popular  Mechanics  Magazine,  January,  1916: 
Games  for  the  blind  which  may  be  played 
anywhere,  by  Harold  Molter,  Principal  of 
the  Boys'  Department,  Perkins  Institution. 
Illustrated,     pp.  11-15. 

Robin,  Elizabeth.  Story  of  my  life,  by  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin.  51  pp.  (The  author  is 
a  deaf-blind  graduate  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. She  is  now  living  in  Throck- 
morton, Texas,  where  she  wrote  this 
book.) 

Scientific  American,  War  Game,  Number  III, 
April  1,  1916 :  Fencing  tournaments  for 
blind  men ;  latest  Parisian  fad ;  which  af- 
fords much  pleasure  to  participants  and 
spectators  alike  because  of  its  novelty,  by 
Arthur   Kennedy.     Illustrated,     p.   355. 

Scott,  E.  R.  The  history  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  prior  to  1830.  13  pp.  Pub- 
lished by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  London.  ("This  essay  was  written 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  College  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  Blind,  and  was  adjudged  as  the 
prize  essay.") 

Survey,  December  11,  1915 :  Closed  doors, 
studies  of  deaf  and  blind  children,  by 
Margaret  Prescott  Montague,  pp.  303- 
304.  (A  review  of  Miss  Montague's  book, 
by  Arthur  P.  Kellogg.) 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  January,  1916:  Uniform 
type,  correspondence,     pp.  8-14. 

United  States  "  Bar can  of  Education:  Edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  by  Edward  E.  Allen, 
in  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  edu- 
cation for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915. 
Vol.   1.     pp.   503-511. 

Volta  Review,  November,  1915 :  The  Mysore 
school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  by  P.  N. 
Rau.     p.  6. 

Volta  Review,  December,  1915 :  "Closed 
doors,"  by  Jerry  Albert  Pierce,  pp.  490- 
491.  (A  review  of  Miss  Montague's 
sketches  of  deaf  and  blind  children.) 
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ALLEN,  EDWARD  ELLIS,  Director  and  Secretary 
Perkins  Institution  ;  born,  Aug.  1,  1861  ;  West 
Newton,  Mass.  ;  son  of  James  Theodore  and  Car- 
Mine  Augusta  (Kittredge)  Allen.  Educated:  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  Private  School;  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land ;  A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1884  ;  Harvard 
Medical  School,  1884-5.  Married  July  9,  1891, 
Katherme  Francena  Gibbs  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. Teacher  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  London,  En- 
gland, 1885-88;  Teacher,  Perkins  Institution,  So. 
Boston,  1888-90  ;  Principal,  Pa.  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  1890-1907;  Director  Per- 
kins Institution  since  1907.  Member  of  Massachu- 
setts State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Sec.  Mass. 
Assoc,  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind 
member  of  A.  A.  I.  B.  (Pres.  in  1915),  A.  A.  W- 
B..  Advisory  Board  of  N.  Y.  Assoc,  for  the  Blind  ; 
Associate  Editor,  Outlook  for  the  Blind;  Mem- 
ber of  feeble  Minded  Club  of  Vineland,  N  J 
twentieth  Century  Club,  Monday  Evening  Club 
Unitarian  Club  of  Boston.  In  March,  April  and 
May,  1909,  made  a  survey  of  institutions  for  the 
TTTndxrm  ?U1^pe  (cf-  Outlook  for  the  Blind  Vol. 
V  '  *?°-  \  m^"  IV'  No"  1}  :  largely  responsible 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Per- 
kins Institutions;  was  the  first  Supt.  to  employ  a 
held  officer  in  connection  with  a  school  for  the 
blind.     Unitarian   Church. 

Mr.    Allen    is    the    author   of    numerous    articles 

papers    and   monographs   relative  to   the   education 

Of  the  blind  ;  the  titles  and  dates  of  appearance  of 

these    will    be    given    in    the    final    edition    of    this 

Blue  Book. 

Address   Watertown,   Mass. 

ARGO,  WILLIAM  KAVANAUGH,  Supt.,  Colo.  School 

for  the  Deaf  and   Blind;  born   Oct.   8,   1857;   Low- 

xV  uu y;  '  *  SOn     of    Robert      Morris      and    Martha 

i  Hobbs)   Argo      Educated:      Centre     College,   Dan- 

7  ie«fi?yV  £  ,?-  >  M-  LL-  D"  Married  October 
(,  1886,  Isabelle  Givens  Chenault.  Teacher  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Deaf,  1879-84;  Supt.  Ky 
School  for  the  Deaf,  1884-94  ;  teacher  Colo.  Schooi 
c° l  ,  *Deaf  and  the  Blind.  1894-99  ;  Supt.  Colo 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  since  1899. 
Member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  Fraternity ;  Director, 
Chamber  of   Commerce.      Presbyterian  church. 

Address,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Col- 
orado,  Springs,   Colo. 

BURRITT  OLIN  HOWARD,  Principal  Penna.  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  ;  born,  Nov 
.».  1867,  West  Sweden,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  ;  son 
of  Rev  Melville  Cox  and  Miranda  (Horton)  Bur- 
ntt.  Educated:  First  taught  by  father  who  was 
a  successful  teacher;  subsequently  attended  "little 
red  school  house"  at  Parma  Center,  N.  Y.  ;  High 
School  education  was  secured  at  Ten  Broeck  Free 
Academy  Franklinville,  N.  Y.  ;  Rushford  Union 
F  ree  School,  Rushford,  N.  Y.  ;  B.  A.,  1890  M 
A..  1893,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N 
Y.  Married  August,  1892,  Almetta  A.  Benton 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Private  tutor,  1890-92  ;  Prin- 
','•,,  Schu-vlerville  Union  Free  School.  Schuy- 
lerville.  N.  Y.,  1892-96;  Principal,  Franklin  Acad- 
eray,  Malone.  N.  Y..  1896-01;  Supt.,  N.  Y.  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  1901-07  ;  Pa 
i2S£  iu  th.e  Instruction  of  the  Blind  since  Sept., 
"*U1.  Member  of  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science ;  N.  E.  A.  ;  Univ.  of  Pa.  Mu- 
seum ;  Geog  Soc.  Schoolmen's  Club,  and  Social 
)  \kv^  £lub  of  Philadelphia;  Batavia  Lodge  F. 
d  a  5?"  2°*«4T6:  Wpstern  Star  Chapter.  No.  35. 
K  <v  A.  M.  Batavia  Commandery,  No.  34,  K  T  : 
Member  and  Secretary  N.  Y.  State  Commission  on 
the  Adult  Blind  (1903);  Sec.  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Coram,  on  the  Blind  (1908)  ;  Member  Board  of 
Managers,  Pa.  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  Chairman 
of  its  Committee  on  Teachers ;  Member  Board  of 
Trustees,  Chapin  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  and 
<  nairman  of  its  Committee  on  Admissions;  Mem- 
ber, Council  of  the  Pa.  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women,    Phila.  ;    Member,    Advisory    Boards   of   the 


N.  Y.  Assoc,  for  the  Blind  and  the  Pa.  Assoc, 
for  the  Blind  ;  Chairman  Executive  Comm.  A.  A. 
I.  B.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Convention,  1910  ;  Second 
Vice-President  A.  A.  W.  B.,  Twelfth  Biennial 
Convention,  Jacksonville,  111.,  '13  ;  Chairman  Sub- 
committee of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 
appointed  in  1915  to  secure  uniformity  with  Eng- 
land ;  President,  A.  A.  I.  B.,  Twenty-third  Biennial 
Convention,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  1916  ;  Associate  Ed- 
itor "Outlook  for  the  Blind."  Presbyterian 
Church.  Author  of  "Recreation  in  a  School  for 
the  Blind,"  published  in  "The  Playground"  May, 
1911. 

Address,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
BALDWIN,  MILLARD  W.,  Supt.,  Maine  Institution 
for  the  Blind;  born  Dec.  16.  1864,  McLean, 
N.  Y.  ;  son  of  Charles  E.  and  Mary  Jane  (Rood) 
Baldwin.  Educated  ;  Cortland  State  Normal  School, 
Cortland.  N.  Y.  Married  June  12,  1900,  Helena  S. 
Doyle.  Teacher,  1885  to  1894;  and  School  Com- 
missioner, 1894-1900,  N.  Y.  ;  Secretary  Commis- 
sioner Public  Works  Dept.,  Portland,  Me.,  1909- 
1912  ;  since  1912  Supt.  Maine  Institution  for  the 
Blind  ;  Member  of  Hope  Lodge  65  K.  of  P.,  N.  Y.  ; 
Rondout  Lodge  343  F.  and  A.  M.  ;  Greenleaf  Chap- 
ter No.  13  R.  A.  M.  ;  Portland  Council  R.  and  S. 
M.  ;  Portland  Masonic  Club  ;  The  Portland  Club  ; 
Portland  Society  of  Art ;  Stroudwater  Grange  P. 
of  H.  ;  David  Crocket  Big  Game  and  Angling  As- 
sociation ;  Cumberland  County  Angling  Associa- 
tion ;  Maine  Sportsman's  Club.  Dutch  Reformed 
Church. 

Address,  207  Park  Ave.,  Portland,  Me. 
BLEDSOE,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  Supt.,  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind;  born,  June  15,  1869,  Camp  Hill, 
Alabama ;  son  of  John  F.  and  Mary  U.  (Bird- 
song)  Bledsoe.  Educated :  Alabama  Public 
Schools ;  Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama ; 
Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Johns  Hop- 
kins University ;  College  degrees,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Married  (first)  July  12.  1899,  Fannie  I.  Leonard 
(d.  Jan.  1900)  ;  (second)  Apr.  25.  1906,  Harriet 
Edna  (Seal)  Krebs.  Teacher  of  the  Deaf  in  Al- 
abama State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Talladega,  Al- 
abama. 1892-1898  ;  Principal,  Department  for  Col- 
ored Blind  and  Deaf,  Md.  School  for  the  Blind, 
1898-1906 ;  since  1906  Supt.,  Md.  School  for  the 
Blind  ;  organized  the  Md.  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
in  1908  and  has  since  been  Supt.  of  the  same. 
Member  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  A.  A.  W.  B.,  Md.  As- 
soc, of  Workers  for  the  Blind ;  Baltimore  City 
Club,  Merchants  Club.  Rotary  Club,  University 
Club.   Baltimore   Athletic   Club. 

Address,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Over- 
lea,  Md. 
COLE.  JAMES  THOMAS,  Supt..  Cambridge  Rug  and 
"Wundermop"  Shops  of  the  Mass.  Commission  for 
the  Blind ;  born.  May  29,  1881.  Kingston,  Mass.  ; 
son  of  Samuel  P.  and  Sarah  (Thomas)  Cole.  Ed- 
ucated :  Kingston  High  School ;  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology  (two  years)  ;  Lowell  Textile  School ; 
graduated  in  Worsted  Maanufacture  (diploma) 
Course  II.  Married  June  15,  1908,  Ethel  Lawson. 
Supt.  Cambridge  Rug  and  "Wundermop"  Shops 
of  the  Mass.  Commission  for  the  Blind  since  1906. 
Member  of  Massachusetts  Mechanics  Charitable 
Association ;  Watertown  Unitarian  Club.  Has 
been  connected  with  industries  for  the  blind  for 
ten  years  ;  developed  a  rug  loom  for  the  blind. 
Unitarian  church. 

Address,  15  Clover  Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 
CURTIS.  JOHN  BIRDSEY,  Supervisor  of  Education 
of  Blind  Children  in  Chicago  Public  Schools  ;  born, 
Feb.  5,  1871,  Chicago,  111.  ;  son  of  Cornelius  and 
Melvina  (Kinney)  Curtis.  Educated:  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  1882-89;  Hyde  Park  High 
School.  Ccicago,  1889-91  ;  University  of  Michigan, 
1891-92  ;  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1892-96  ;  High  School  teacher  in  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind,  1897-1900 ;  Supervisor  of  Education  of 
Blind  Children  in  Chicago  Public  Schools  since 
1900. 

Address,   1443  Kimbark   Avenue,   Chicago,  111. 


THE  NEWS  LETTER 

Of  the  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  for  the 
PREVENTION    OF   BLINDNESS 


Number  6         130  East  22d  St.  ,  New  York  City        April  1,  1916 

This  edition  of  the  News  Letter  finds  itself  in  type  rather  than 
in  the  multigraphed  form.  It  is  hoped  that  this  development  will 
be  pleasing  to  its  readers.  Begun  in  a  very  modest  way,  and 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  reach  only  a  limited  number  of 
especially  interested  persons,  the  News  Letter's  value  has  ap- 
peared to  be  greater  than  was  anticipated  and  its  popularity  has 
made  it  a  much  more  widely  circulated  publication  than  when 
it  was  first  issued  a  year  ago. 

Hon.  William  Fellowes  Morgan  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Among 
his  many  philanthropic  interests,  one  which  claimed  his  devoted 
attention  for  more  than  five  years  was  the  service  to  the  sightless 
through  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Of  this 
body  he  was  president  for  three  years.  Mr.  Morgan's  accession 
to  the  official  body  of  this  organization  is  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 


Hon.  William  O.  Hart,  of  New  Orleans,  is  a  new  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  An  attorney  of  more  than  local  reputa- 
tion, a  philanthropist,  a  man  of  affairs,  interested  in  all  progres- 
sive movements  for  his  city  and  state,  he  brings  to  the  Commit- 
tee willingness  to  serve  the  interests  of  conservation  of  vision  and 
added  prestige  in  the  South. 

Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz's  notable  address  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation February  5,  1916.  It  has  been  bound  as  a  reprint  from 
the  Journal,  and  single  copies  have  been  distributed  to  all  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Committee.  Additional  copies  for  judicious  distribu- 
tion may  be  secured  by  members  upon  application  to  the  Manag- 
ing Director. 

Dr.  de  Schweinitz's  paper  is  in  some  sense  a  charter  for  the 
National  Committee.  His  vision  of  the  possibilities  and  scope 
of  this  Committee  is  limited  only  by  his  conception  of  a  great 
need. 


Publications 

The  first  edition  of  the  synopsis  of  the  lecture  on  Babies'  Sore 
Eyes,  completely  illustrated  with  halftone  reproductions  of  the 
accompanying  slides,  is  off  the  press,  and  now  available.  Like 
every  synopsis,  the  present  one  is  but  a  skeleton  of  the  complete 
lecture,  but  has  been  so  carefully  prepared  that  any  physician 
or  social  worker  familiar  with  the  subject  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  giving  a  popular  talk  on  this  subject  from  the  outline  as  pre- 
pared. It  is  hoped  this  service  will  be  used  with  great  freedom — 
there  is  no  charge  for  the  loan  of  lectures  or  slides  save  for  trans- 
portation expense.  In  ordering  the  lecture  referred  to  above, 
kindly  ask  for  Publication  No.  7 — ''Saving  the  Sight  of  Babies — 
a  Lecture  Outline." 

Maryland's  use  of  the  Committee's  Publication  No.  1,  "Com- 
mon Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children,"  is  one  that  might  be 
emulated  in  other  states.  Thirty-five  hundred  copies  of  this 
valuable  booklet  are  going  to  the  people  of  that  state  as  a  part  of 
the  report  of  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Other  schools  using  Publication  No.  1  are  the  Alabama  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  Montana  School,  and  the  South  Dakota  School, 
besides  those  previously  reported. 

Publication  No.  3,  "Needlessly  Blind  for  Life,"  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Yiddish  and  Italian.  The  Yiddish  edition  is  now  ready 
for  distribution  and  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
National  Committee. 

The  number  of  publications  distributed  by  the  Committee 
during  February  was  23,418.    The  circulation  in  March  was  7412. 
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Exhibits 

The  trachoma  exhibit  has  been  completed  and  may  now  be  se- 
cured by  application  to  Committee  headquarters.  The  exhibit 
follows  in  style  the  others  prepared  by  this  Committee,  and  con- 
sists of  five  panels,  telling  in  picture  and  text  what  this  disease  is, 
its  effects  upon  vision,  its  prevalence,  and  the  methods  of  control 
and  eradication.  As  with  the  other  exhibits,  photographic  re- 
productions, 1 8  by  38  inches  in  size,  are  being  made,  and  are 
much  less  expensive  to  ship,  and  much  easier  to  place  for  exhibit 
purposes,  weighing  but  20  pounds  as  against  approximately  225 
pounds  for  the  large  exhibit. 


The  exhibits  on  babies'  sore  eyes,  mid  wives,  and  wood  alcohol 
have  been  shown  in  recent  weeks  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Salem, 
N.  J.,  Houghton,  Mich.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  Moline,  111.,  Doug- 
lass, Kans.,  and  Muscatine,  Iowa,  in  addition  to  loans  made 
locally  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 


The  lectures  and  lantern  slides  of  the  Committee  are  con- 
tinually being  added  to,  and  have  been  used  during  the  past  six 
weeks  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  Towanda,  Penn., 
Houghton,  Mich.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Norway,  Mich.,  Moline,  111., 
and  many  times  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn. 


Reproductions  of  the  Committee's  exhibits  have  recently  been 
purchased  for  state-wide  use  by  Dr.  Julius  Levy,  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Child  Hygiene,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  by  Supt.  B.  P. 
Chappie,  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D.  Copies 
of  the  lantern  slides  on  various  causes  of  blindness  have  also  been 
sold  to  physicians  for  use  in  other  states. 


Campaigning  for  "Better  Babies"  caused  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  resources  of  the  National  Committee.  All  the  lantern  slides 
applicable  to  conservation  of  vision  in  babies  were  in  use  during 
the  week  of  March  4-1 1,  and  many  are  engaged  for  use  through- 
out April  and  part  of  May.     The  exhibits  on  Babies'  Sore  Eyes 
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and    Midwives   were   likewise   in   demand.     The   Committee's 
literature  has  gone  far  and  wide. 


Dangers  from  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  as  a  beverage  and  in  ex- 
ternal use  by  human  beings  are  becoming  better  known  through 
the  many  reports  of  death  and  blindness  which  have  occurred 
in  recent  months.  These  reports  appear  in  the  press  from  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Wide  publicity  has  also  been  given  to  the  dangers  in  the  use  of 
wood  alcohol  in  toilet  preparations,  and  warnings  have  been 
issued  by  health  departments,  pure  food  departments,  and  as- 
sociations for  the  conservation  of  vision  of  the  usual  deleterious 
effects  of  such  use. 

For  the  protection  of  eyes  of  workmen  in  dangerous  forms  of 
employment  in  factories  the  Safety  First  Council  has  contributed 
to  its  membership  and  through  articles  in  the  press  valuable  ad- 
vice. Illustrations  of  goggles  which  save  eyes  are  an  attractive 
feature  of  this  news  service. 


Gratifying  is  the  interest  and  activity  reported  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  stamping  out  trachoma.  Requests  for 
copies  of  the  Committee's  Publication  No.  6,  "Trachoma — A 
Menace  to  America,"  have  been  very  numerous  and  have  come 
from  practically  every  section  of  the  country. 


Arkansas 

A  survey  of  school  conditions  in  certain  sections  of  Arkansas 
is  now  being  made  by  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Due  to  the  interest  in  prevention  of 
blindness  on  the  part  of  Supt.  John  E.  Hinemon,  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  where  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  are  blind  from  trachoma,  a  special  investigation 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  will  also  be  made.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  certain  of  the  mountain  and  isolated  counties  in  the 
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southern  part  of  the  state,  conditions  will  be  found  which  will 
parallel  those  of  the  Appalachian  counties  in  other  southern  and 
eastern  states. 


California 

The  February  1st  issue  of  the  California  News,  published  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  was  devoted  principally  to  prevention 
of  blindness.  It  included  an  article  on  the  new  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum  Law,  by  Dr.  Glaser,  and  a  number  of  articles  on 
various  phases  of  prevention  of  blindness  work.  This  magazine 
has  a  considerable  circulation  throughout  the  state  of  California. 

Child  Welfare  Week  was  observed  effectively  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Exhibits  which 
had  been  purchased  from  the  National  Committee  were  viewed 
by  thousands  as  they  were  displayed  at  the  Civic  Auditorium. 
A  large  number  of  "dodgers"  on  the  subjects  of  "Babies'  Sore 
Eyes"  and  "Trachoma"  were  distributed.  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Glaser,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr.  Hassler  contributed 
lectures  with  lantern  slides. 

Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Rowan  reports  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  held  in 
March,  and  Dr.  Glaser  made  the  address;  also,  that  the  society's 
exhibit  will  be  displayed  at  the  State  Medical  Society  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Fresno  in  April.  Mrs.  Rowan  has  herself  contributed 
to  the  publicity  in  this  movement  by  speaking  at  mothers'  meet- 
ings and  before  women's  clubs. 

Five  thousand  outfits  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  preventing 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  have  been  sent  out  from  the  State 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  reaching  every  doctor  in  California.  The 
free  prophylactic  has  also  been  placed  in  hospitals  throughout  the 
state. 


Colorado 

Legislation  for  more  effective  measures  in  prevention  of  blind- 
ness will  be  sought  at  the  hands  of  the  next  General  Assembly  of 
Colorado. 


Illinois 

There  have  been  established  in  Chicago  offices  in  the  Michigan 
Bank  Building,  30  North  Michigan  Boulevard,  for  the  Illinois 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  with  Miss  Carolyn 
C.  Van  Blarcom,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee, 
in  charge  as  its  Executive  Secretary.  A  campaign  for  the  saving 
of  sight  of  babies  was  inaugurated  with  a  mass  meeting  in  Fuller- 
ton  Hall,  Art  Institute,  March  31.  Mr.  Bryan  Lathrop  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 


Indiana 

So  persistent  is  the  hold  that  trachoma  has  secured  in  Indian- 
apolis, though  confined  to  a  very  small  group,  that  the  authorities 
have  provided  for  an  educational  campaign  in  the  effort  to  prevent 
its  spread.  More  than  100  copies  of  the  National  Committee's 
Publication  No.  6,  "Trachoma — A  Menace  to  America,"  were 
procured  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Committee's  exhibit  on  Tra- 
choma is  to  be  used  in  Indianapolis  in  the  near  future. 


Iowa 

Prevention  of  blindness  work  in  Iowa  has  had  considerable 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  medical  societies  and  women's  clubs. 
The  most  systematic  effort  thus  far  has  been  that  made  by  the 
College  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton.  Supt.  George  D.  Eaton  has 
sent  broadcast  over  the  state  literature  on  the  subject  and  has 
himself  made  some  addresses.  A  vigorous  state-wide  campaign 
is  in  prospect. 


Kentucky 

From  the  State  Board  of  Health  there  was  sent  out  during  the 
month  of  February  to  every  licensed  physician  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky  a  nitrate  of  silver  outfit  with  a  strong  letter  urging 
the  use,  in  competent  hands,  of  this  prophylactic  with  every  new- 
born infant.  The  effect  of  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  is  incalculable  from  every  standpoint,  but  its 
value  as  an  educational  measure  is  not  its  least  value. 
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A  wood  alcohol  bill,  in  spite  of  the  presence  at  Frankfort 
of  representatives  of  companies  that  use  this  poison,  when 
amended  to  suit  them,  passed  the  Senate  22  to  2,  but  unfortu- 
nately failed  to  be  reached  on  the  House  calendar  the  closing 
day  of  the  session  of  the  state  legislature. 


Workers  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  are  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  the  Kentucky  State  Republican  Convention  instructed 
its  representatives  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  clause  urging  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  federal  appropriation  for  fighting  trachoma. 


In  Louisville,  where  for  sixteen  months  not  a  single  report  of 
babies'  sore  eyes  was  made  to  the  City  Department  of  Health  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  the  recent  prosecution  of  a  physician 
for  alleged  failure  to  report  a  case  has  aroused  physicians  to  the 
need  of  complying  with  the  law.  In  January  in  Louisville  338 
births  were  reported  and  13  cases  of  babies'  sore  eyes.  In 
February  in  Louisville,  256  births  were  reported,  and  5  cases  of 
babies'  sore  eyes. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  the  cases  of  babies'  sore  eyes 
were  reported  by  physicians,  none  by  midwives. 


Under  the  control  of  Miss  Linda  Neville,  a  "Mountain  Fund" 
is  used  for  the  protection  of  babies  from  blindness  and  for  helping 
in  the  cause  of  prevention  in  general.  How  it  works  is  indicated 
in  the  following  story : 

From  an  isolated  mountain  home,  thirty  miles  from  a  railroad, 
came  to  the  Kentucky  State  Health  authorities  a  report  of  a 
young  baby's  suffering  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  a 
nearby  physician  was  immediately  sent,  involving,  however,  a 
twelve-mile  ride  on  horseback.  He  found  one  eye  already  sight- 
less and  the  other  affected;  he  reported  the  family  so  ignorant 
that  he  feared  to  entrust  treatment  to  them.  Ordinarily  the 
Mountain  Fund  would  be  used  in  such  a  case  to  bring  mother  and 
babe  to  Lexington  for  proper  care,  but  small-pox  prevailed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mountain  baby's  home,  and  arrangements 
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were  made  for  mother  and  child  to  board  in  the  small  town  where 
the  doctor  lives  so  that  he  might  give  the  eyes  attention  twice  a 
day  (gratis).     The  village  is  still  1 8  miles  from  a  railway. 

"To  provide  prompt  and  skilled  treatment  for  these  isolated 
mountain  babies  whose  parents  are  ignorant  and  without  money 
— this  is  what  I  am  trying  these  days  to  work  out  by  a  system," 
writes  the  custodian  of  the  Mountain  Fund. 


Louisiana 

Early  in  the  year  1916  the  New  Orleans  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  was  organized.  Its  formation  was  due  to  the  interest 
of  a  number  of  prominent  men  and  women  in  New  Orleans,  in- 
cluding Mr.  W.  O.  Hart,  a  Director  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Dr.  A.  Oscar  Browne,  Chairman, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Newman,  for  many  years  actively  interested  in  child 
welfare  work  in  his  city  and  state,  Mayor  Behrman,  Prof.  G.  C. 
Huckaby,  Supt.  of  the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  about  thirty  other  men  and  women  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  needs  of  those  to  whom  blindness  has  come,  and  who  are 
also  cognizant  of  the  possibilities  for  the  prevention  of  need- 
less blindness  through  the  adoption  of  recognized  preventive 
measures. 

The  Commission  has  recognized  the  immediate  necessity  of  se- 
curing funds  for  the  prosecution  of  their  efforts,  and  has  met  with 
marked  success  in  their  initial  effort  by  bringing  Miss  Helen 
Keller  to  New  Orleans — thus  creating  wide-spread  publicity  to 
the  organization  and  its  aims,  as  well  as  providing  the  desired 
"nest  egg.,f 

Plans  are  now  maturing  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Commis- 
sion's proposed  activities,  so  that  their  effort  may  be  confined  not 
alone  to  the  needs  of  New  Orleans,  but  may  become  state-wide 
in  scope.  The  matter  of  the  creation  of  a  State  Commission  by 
enactment  of  the  Legislature,  which  meets  during  the  coming 
months,  is  now  under  consideration, — and  with  persons  of  such 
influence,  who  are  so  keenly  alive  to  the  need,  making  up  the 
membership  of  the  present  Commission,  it  is  believed  that  a 
successful  consummation  of  these  hopes  may  be  brought  about  in 
the  near  future. 
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Massachusetts 

An  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  looking  to  the 
reduction  of  blindness  and  eye  injuries  sustained  in  the  industries 
has  been  made  by  David  Stewart  Beyer,  Ph.B.,  Manager  of  the 
Accident  Prevention  Department,  Massachusetts  Employees, 
Insurance  Association,  through  the  publication  of  his  recently 
completed  book,  "Industrial  Accident  Prevention."  The  chap- 
ters on  "Eye  Injuries"  and  "Lighting"  are  especially  relevant, 
and  we  believe  the  volume,  with  its  many  illustrations  and  with 
its  mass  of  information  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  had  such 
broad  experience  as  has  Mr.  Beyer,  will  prove  of  inestimable 
value  in  furthering  this  department  of  preventive  effort. 

Cambridge  has  voted  to  open  one  or  more  centers  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  with  seriously  defective  sight  in  the  public 
schools.  Other  places  are  showing  interest,  notably  Lynn,  where 
a  class  for  semi-sighted  children  will  probably  be  opened  in  the 
near  future.  Perkins  Institution  is  co-operating  in  this  move- 
ment. 

Boston  will  soon  be  obliged  to  open  a  second  if  not  a  third  class 
for  semi-sighted  pupils.  Director  Allen  reports  that  he  is  in- 
formed of  forty  to  fifty  applicants  for  such  classes.  Other 
Massachusetts  cities,  Lawrence,  Worcester,  and  Bedford,  are 
considering  starting  such  classes. 

Favorable  reports  of  the  success  of  the  class  for  semi-sighted 
pupils  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  have  been  received  and  it  is 
the  expectation  of  the  school  authorities  that  much  good  will  re- 
sult from  maintaining  this  class. 


Michigan 

In  the  latter  part  of  February  a  brief  but  effective  educational 
campaign  was  carried  on  in  a  number  of  Southern  Michigan  cities, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Michigan  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  Association.  Admirable  preparation  had  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith,  who  is  an 
executive  officer  in  both  of  the  organizations  mentioned,  and  who 
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was  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Cora  A.  Moon,  a  prominent  physician 
of  Grand  Rapids.  In  all,  sixteen  meetings  were  held,  with  ap- 
proximate attendance  of  more  than  three  thousand  persons. 

Illustrated  lectures  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blindness 
were  given  by  the  field  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  in 
Benton  Harbor,  St.  Joseph,  Niles,  Kalamazoo,  and  Grand  Rapids. 
A  number  of  addresses  were  also  given  before  student  bodies, 
factory  workers,  social  and  medical  organizations.  From  a  small 
beginning  the  Grand  Rapids  Association  now  numbers  nearly 
five  hundred  members,  and  is  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  that  city,  and  also  assisting  materially  in  the  state  work. 


Minnesota 

Recent  efforts  in  Minneapolis,  to  make  the  use  of  a  prophylactic 
compulsory  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  midwives  in  attendance 
upon  the  new-born,  have  not  been  successful,  chiefly  because  of 
alleged  lack  of  authority  of  council  to  pass  such  an  ordinance. 
The  proposed  ordinance  was  sanctioned  by  the  Hennepin  Medical 
Society  and  local  social  organizations.  It  has  been  decided  that 
the  best  method  to  secure  the  desired  result  will  be  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  state  board  of  health  with  a  view  to  action  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 


Mississippi 

Mississippi  has  fallen  in  line  with  the  adoption  of  an  adequate 
law  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  due  to  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  of  the  new-born.  This  law  in  its  form  follows  the  most  ap- 
proved of  any  of  the  acts  recently  adopted,  and  furnishes  a  law 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  promptly  and  vigorously  put  in  force. 
Large  credit  is  due  Dr.  R.  S.  Curry,  Superintendent  of  the  Missis- 
sippi State  School  for  the  Blind,  for  the  initiation  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  for  its  enactment. 


Missouri 

"Baby  Week"  in  St.  Louis  was  responsible  for  calling  out  con- 
siderable publicity  in  connection  with  a  lecture  by  Dr.  John  Green, 
Jr.,  on  "Needless  Blindness  in  Babies."  Dr.  Green's  "Don't" 
rules,  as  reported,  are  impressive. 
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New  Hampshire 

Dispatches  from  New  Hampshire  indicate  that  the  State  Board 
of  Health  is  determined  to  reduce  preventable  blindness  to  the 
minimum,  the  latest  effort  in  that  behalf  being  the  issuance  of  a 
circular  letter  from  the  Board  to  all  health  officers  in  the  state, 
soliciting  their  continued  co-operation,  in  the  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  state  laws  governing  this  important  matter.  It  is 
stated  that  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  all  blindness  in  New 
Hampshire  is  due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  which  is,  as  is  now 
so  generally  known,  preventable  in  practically  one  hundred  per 
cent,  of  all  cases.  Editorial  comment  in  the  local  press  is  ma- 
terially assisting  in  the  dissemination  of  this  information  through 
the  state. 


New  Jersey 

The  efforts  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
to  secure  from  their  legislature  the  power  to  so  enlarge  their  ac- 
tivities as  to  embrace  preventive  work,  have  proved  successful. 
The  supplement  to  the  Act  which  originally  created  the  Com- 
mission now  authorizes  them  to  "make  inquiries  concerning  the 
causes  of  blindness,  to  learn  what  proportion  of  the  causes  of 
blindness  of  inhabitants  of  this  state  are  preventable,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  other  board,  body,  or 
official  of  this  state  which  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  matter 
of  this  act,  in  adopting  and  enforcing  proper  and  preventive 
measures." 

An  addition  of  $2500  to  the  present  appropriation  of  the  Com- 
mission was  sought,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  take  immediate 
steps  towards  making  effective  their  new  powers. 


New  Mexico 

An  educational  campaign  to  lead  up  to  legislation  for  the  pre- 
vention of  infantile  blindness  is  planned  for  the  near  future  in 
New  Mexico.  Mr.  R.  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent  of  the  New 
Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Alamogordo,  has  already  se- 
cured the  promise  of  support  for  this  movement  from  many  phy- 
sicians and  leading  citizens  throughout  his  state.  Definite  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  publicity  matter  to  be  used 
by  the  press  generally. 
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New  York 

In  further  response  to  a  suggestion  offered  to  a  number  of 
medical  organizations  in  New  York  State  by  the  New  York  State 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  word  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Niagara 
County,  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
prosecute  an  educational  campaign  during  the  coming  year. 


The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York  City,  has  been 
making  a  brief  study  of  the  control  of  midwives  as  exercised  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  and  they  report  that  this  study  has 
brought  about  certain  changes  in  the  procedure  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  grading  of  midwives  has  been  readjusted,  and  in 
future  will  be  more  intensive,  and  with  the  differentiation  more 
carefully  marked.  It  is  planned  by  the  Department  to  hold 
conferences  at  which  instruction  will  be  given  to  midwives  with 
the  aid  of  moving  picture  films.  A  more  careful  check  is  now 
being  made  of  the  births  reported  by  midwives ;  the  register  has 
been  revised,  and  will  be  kept  strictly  up  to  date.  The  Bureau 
of  Records  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  improving  the  birth  cer- 
tificate, which,  when  brought  about,  will  be  so  clear  as  to  make 
impossible  any  lack  of  understanding  and  failure  to  complete, 
on  the  part  of  midwives. 

With  the  first  of  January  Miss  Marion  Campbell  became  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  with 
offices  at  105  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City.  Miss  Campbell 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  work  of  prevention  of  blindness, 
particularly  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  where,  for  a  number  of  years, 
she  served  with  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  sub- 
ject of  conservation  of  vision  will  receive  increasing  attention 
hereafter. 

An  excellent  course  of  free  lectures,  given  by  the  Public  Health 
Education  Committee,  Medical  Society  of  New  York  County, 
included  an  evening  on  "Better  Eyes  and  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,"  March  14.  Dr.  Henry  P.  De  Forest  spoke  on  "Pre- 
vention of  Eye  Diseases  in  the  New-born  Baby"  and  on  "Tra- 
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choma,"  and  Dr.  Walter  B.  Weidler,  on  "Care  of  the  Eyes  in 
Every-day  Life,"  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides. 
Hosack  Hall,  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine,  was  filled  by  an  ap- 
preciative audience. 

Another  class  for  children  of  partial  vision  has  been  opened  in 
New  York  City.  This  center  is  at  Public  School  No.  147,  Brook- 
lyn. The  New  York  City  Department  of  Education  has  adopted 
the  name  "Sight  Saving  Classes"  for  these  groups  of  pupils 
needing  special  attention. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  in  inaugurating 
its  program  and  policy  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  makes  the 
following  announcement : 

(1)  Advisory  Council. — A  group  of  Ophthalmologists  in  the 
City  of  New  York  has  been  invited  to  act  as  an  Advisory  Council 
with  the  Commission,  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  policy  of  the  Commission's  work  in  prevention. 
Membership  on  this  Advisory  Council  is  as  follows:  Dr.  Linsley 
Williams,  Deputy  Commissioner,  State  Department  of  Health; 
Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health;  Dr.  Wilbur  P.  Marple,  Dr.  John  E.  Weeks,  Dr. 
Alexander  Duane,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wootton,  Dr.  Coleman  W.  Cutler. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  large  group  of  Ophthalmologists  and 
general  practitioners  will  accept  affiliation  with  the  Commission 
for  their  respective  residence  districts  in  the  state,  in  order  that 
cases  of  eye  ailment  (from  such  sections)  reported  to  the  Com- 
mission may  be  referred  for  prompt  diagnosis  and  treatment  to  a 
responsible  local  practitioner. 

(2)  Nursing  Service. — In  December,  1915,  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed two  nurses  for  follow-up  service  for  eye  conditions  re- 
ported. One  nurse  has  headquarters  at  Albany  and,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  has  desk-room 
and  other  facilities  of  the  Health  Office  available.  One  nurse 
has  headquarters  in  the  office  of  the  Commission,  at  105  West 
40th  Street,  New  York  City.  Some  typical  cases  referred  for 
such  follow-up  service  are  significant  of  what  the  Commission 
hopes  to  accomplish  through  extending  this  service  throughout 
the  state : 
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1.  Two  boys,  brothers,  with  congenital  cataracts,  whose  father 
refused  operative  treatment  because  the  boys  could  "see  well 
enough  to  hoe  potatoes,"  were  referred  to  the  Commission;  hos- 
pital treatment  was  secured  and  the  prognosis  promises  improved 
vision. 

2.  A  girl  of  eleven,  with  acute  interstitial  keratitis,  in  its  second 
recurrence,  and  showing  a  specific  history,  was  referred  to  the 
Commission,  and  by  it  referred  for  hospital  treatment;  under 
constitutional  treatment  the  vision  is  improving. 

3.  A  child  of  eleven,  with  injured  eye,  and  sympathetic  oph- 
thalmia in  the  good  eye,  was  referred  by  hospital  authorities  in 
order  that  the  parents  might  be  persuaded  to  allow  operative 
treatment  for  the  injured  eye. 

4.  Two  children,  brother  and  sister,  with  congenital  glaucoma 
and  diagnosis  of  needed  enucleation  in  both  eyes,  were  referred 
to  the  Commission  and  by  it  referred  for  hospital  treatment  where 
an  operation  saved  both  eyes  and  a  very  little  sight  in  each  case. 

5.  An  adult  with  cataract  for  twelve  years  had  never  sought 
treatment,  having  no  funds  and  no  knowledge  of  clinics  or  other 
available  service,  was  found  by  a  Commission's  agent  and  referred 
for  hospital  treatment;  a  successful  operation  has  given  good 
vision  in  both  eyes. 

(3)  Rural  Clinics. — It  is  proposed  to  send  a  nurse  to  such  rural 
sections  as  have  not  medical  service  for  eye  conditions  to  investi- 
gate such  conditions  and  conduct  a  clinic  for  their  treatment, 
inviting  an  ophthalmologist  affiliated  with  the  Commission  and 
resident  at  an  adjacent  point,  to  make  the  diagnoses  and  prescribe 
treatment.  Two  such  clinics  have  been  conducted  with  gratify- 
ing results  in  the  cases  referred. 


During  the  three  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  has  conducted  a  series  of 
lectures  in  its  sight-saving  service  at  The  Lighthouse,  in  East 
59th  Street,  New  York  City.  The  course  was  much  appreciated 
by  those  in  attendance  and  was  quite  as  successful  as  a  similar 
course  given  the  previous  year.     The  topics  and  speakers  were : 
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"Sight  Saving" Dr.  E.  M.  Alger 

"Wonders  of  the  Human  Eye" Dr.  J.  E.  Verden 

"Eyes  of  Children" Dr.  W.  B.  Weidler 

"Saving  the  Eyes  by  Proper  Light- 
ing"  Mr.  L.  B.  Marks 

"Eyes  of  the  'Grown-up'" Dr.  T.  H.  Curtin 

"Headaches  and  Other  Aches" Dr.  E.  F.  Krug 

The  course  will  conclude  April  3  with  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  I. 
Scandlin,  the  Field  Agent  of  The  Lighthouse,  on  "Blindness: 
Should  Prevention  Fail,  What  Next?" 

Courses  of  lectures  like  the  above  might  very  profitably  be 
given  in  many  cities  of  the  country  where  competent  speakers 
could  assuredly  be  secured.  All  of  these  speakers  used  the  lantern 
slide  service  of  the  National  Committee. 


Judge  William  H.  Wadhams,  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
in  an  address  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York  City,  made 
the  following  notable  statement:  "The  man  who  can  not  see 
straight,  can  not  think  straight,  and  the  man  who  can  not  think 
straight  can  not  act  correctly.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
men  who  appear  before  me  for  sentence  are  suffering  from  de- 
fective eyesight,  and  I  attribute  their  moral  delinquencies  largely 
to  this  cause." 

This  subject  of  the  relation  between  bad  eyes  and  bad  morals 
is  one  which  is  claiming  thoughtful  attention. 


February  10  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  held  its 
Mid-Winter  Convention  in  New  York  City.  At  the  opening 
session  among  the  notable  addresses  was  one  by  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis.  Professor  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard  University,  discussed 
the  problems  of  lighting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychologist. 
Dr.  Lewis's  discussion  was  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physi- 
ologist. 

An  important  question  is  presented  in  the  following  report  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind : 

The  attention  of  the  Commission  was  called  to  the  history  of 
three  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  occurring  in  the  practice 
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of  one  physician,  in  a  period  of  two  years,  in  which  there  were 
disastrous  results  in  every  case,  and  in  the  most  recent  case  the 
neglect  to  treat  and  failure  to  report  were  so  obvious  that  the 
Commission  instituted  prosecution  under  the  statute  requiring 
prompt  report  to  the  Health  Officer  of  all  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum. 

In  the  testimony  brought  out  at  this  trial  was  the  statement 
that  the  law  requiring  such  report  does  not  apply  to  the  consul- 
tant who  sees  the  case  at  the  request  of  the  attending  physician. 

A  similar  question  has  arisen  touching  the  duty  of  the  nurse 
to  report  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  under  her  care. 

The  Advisory  Council  of  Ophthalmologists  with  the  Com- 
mission, at  a  recent  conference,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
statute  requires  both  physician  and  nurse  to  make  prompt  report 
and  that  no  exemption  is  allowed  in  favor  of  the  consultant. 

Several  cases  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
in  which,  had  the  consultant  made  prompt  report  of  the  condition 
to  the  local  Health  Officer,  a  nurse  or  physician  would  have  been 
sent  and  adequate  treatment  would  have  been  instituted.  In 
each  case  blindness  resulted. 


North  Carolina 

A  vigorous  campaign  during  the  coming  summer  and  fall  is 
planned  by  the  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Vision  appointed 
some  months  ago  by  the  State  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee  definite  plans  were  made  for 
educational  work  through  the  presentation  before  the  public  at 
large,  of  lectures,  exhibits,  etc.,  which  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  at  the  next  session  (January,  19 17)  of  the 
state  legislature,  providing  for  the  free  distribution  of  a  prophy- 
lactic, the  licensing  of  midwives  and  early  reporting  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  on  the  part  of  physicians.  The  active  co-operation 
of  the  National  Committee  has  been  requested,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  parts  of  the  state  may  be  reached  and  interested. 


Ohio 

The  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dairy  and  Food  Di- 
vision, with  reference  to  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  for  medicinal 
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purposes  and  in  toilet  lotions,  is  indicated  in  the  following  para- 
graph from  a  letter  recently  received  by  the  National  Committee 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Division : 

"We  have  brought  prosecution  against  violators  wherever 
they  have  been  found  and  expect  to  continue  so  in  this  work. 
We  consider  this  very  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people  and 
expect  to  break  it  up  if  possible." 


Pennsylvania 

Officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  are 
pleased  over  the  report  issued  by  the  executive  secretary  showing 
that  not  one  child  born  in  Pittsburgh  during  19 15  lost  sight 
through  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  A  total  of  16,737  births  were 
reported  to  the  Pittsburgh  Department  of  Health  in  19 15;  there 
were  only  33  cases  of  babies'  sore  eyes.  Physicians  attended 
12,400  of  these  births  and  reported  only  11  cases  of  serious  eye 
trouble,  the  small  percentage  being  due  to  the  general  use  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  eyes  of  the  babies  when  they  were  born. 
The  Association  has  been  doing  a  quiet  work  throughout  the 
state  in  organizing  local  committees  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  the  results  in  different  sections  have  justified  the  work 
done. 

Both  schools  for  the  blind  are  co-operating  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  in  its  efforts  to  stop  preventable  blindness  and 
the  regular  use  of  a  prophylactic  by  physicians  and  midwives  is 
making  the  number  of  victims  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  much 
less  than  in  previous  years.  A  circular  on  the  care  of  the  eyes 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  sent  to  every  women's  club  in  the  state  as  well  as  to  a 
large  number  of  civic  and  church  organizations.  The  state  law 
on  regulation  of  midwives  is  also  being  generously  distributed  and 
an  interest  in  the  conservation  of  vision  created. 

Settlement  workers  in  the  various  parts  of  the  state  are  being 
urged  to  co-operate  with  the  association  officials  with  the  result 
that  sight  is  being  saved  in  cases  which  possibly  may  have  been 
lost  otherwise.  Attention  to  the  eyes  of  workmen  is  being  more 
carefully  considered  than  ever  in  this  state  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  went  into  effect 
January  1,  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  part  of  the  employer  to 
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see  that  the  workmen's  eyes  are  protected  or  pay  the  penalty 
provided  by  the  law. 

Walter  W.  Stamm,  executive  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  has  been  lecturing  extensively  on  con- 
servation of  vision  in  infants  and  adults  in  connection  with  his 
motion  picture  talk  on  the  industrial  work  among  the  adult  blind 
of  the  state.  These  lectures  are  stimulating  an  interest  which 
may  be  reflected  in  less  loss  of  sight  than  heretofore. 

Plans  for  general  and  active  work,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
dispensaries,  employment  of  special  eye  nurses  are  not  attempted 
by  the  association  owing  to  its  heavy  drain  for  industrial  purposes. 
The  Lackawanna  branch  of  the  association,  under  the  able  atten- 
tion of  Mrs.  Anna  V.  Van  Orman,  branch  secretary,  at  Scran  ton, 
has  been  directly  responsible  for  saving  of  sight  in  some  instances 
and  restoration  of  light  to  some  adults  who  were  thought  to  have 
been  irrevocably  blind. 

More  than  83,000  children  in  the  rural  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
were  discovered  to  have  defective  eyesight  during  the  medical 
inspection  made  in  the  school  year  of  1914  and  1915  under  the 
direction  of  Commissioner  of  Health,  Samuel  G.  Dixon.  Of  this 
number  1,184  had  defects  of  the  right  eye,  1,750  had  defects  of 
the  left  eye,  and  53,814  had  defects  of  both  eyes. 


Washington 

Nine  out  of  twelve  men  in  Seattle,  who  recently  drank  wood 
alcohol,  have  died  as  a  result,  and  one  of  the  three  escaping  death 
will  be  partially  blind  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Commissioner 
of  Health  J.  S.  McBride  has  issued  a  warning  as  to  the  menace  to 
life  and  vision  from  the  use  of  wood  alcohol,  and  much  publicity 
is  being  given  to  his  statements  throughout  the  Northwest. 
These  tragedies,  all  too  frequent,  should  not  occur,  and  would  not, 
if  the  public  would  demand  from  its  representatives  support  of 
legislative  efforts  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  wood  alcohol 
in  any  article  intended  for  the  internal  or  external  use  of  man,  and 
provide  for  the  labeling  of  this  dangerous  spirit  with  the  "poison 
warning,"  with  explanation  of  the  possible  results  from  its  use. 
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West  Virginia 

A  number  of  cases  of  trachoma  appeared  in  the  public  schools 
of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  during  the  month  of  February. 
Prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  health  authorities  in  connection 
with  the  public  school  authorities  put  the  situation  under  control. 


Wisconsin 

The  Wisconsin  Association  for  the  Blind,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Milwaukee  Board  of  Health,  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  conviction 
in  the  case  of  a  doctor  who  failed  to  report  a  typical  case  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum.  This  is  the  first  conviction  and  has  been 
made  as  public  as  possible,  with  the  belief  that  it  will  have  a  satis- 
factory effect  upon  the  profession  and  the  laity  in  the  state. 
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Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Summer,  1916 


Portland    Con- 
vention 


The  American  Associa- 
1917  A.  A.  w.  B.  ^on  °^  Workers  for  the 
Blind  announces  that  their 
1917  convention  is  to  be 
held  in  Portland,  Maine,  during  the  week  be- 
ginning June  18th.  The  Executive  Committee 
hopes  to  make  this  convention  more  like  a 
vacation  than  usual.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  recognized  that  many  of  those  who  at- 
tend the  "Workers"  Conventions  are  indeed 
workers  and  have  to  take  the  time  to  attend 
these  meetings  out  of  their  annual  vacation, 
of  frequently  not  more  than  two  weeks'  dura- 
tion. With  this  fact  in  mind  the  Committee 
is  proposing  to  make  the  conference  quite  as 
much  recreational  as  educational  and  only  one 
session  is  to  be  held  each  day,  and  this  prob- 
ably the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  time  can  be  given  to  amusements. 
To  make  the  play  time  as  pleasurable  as  pos- 
sible a  hotel  has  been  reserved  on  one  of  the 
lovely  islands  in  Portland  harbor  so  that 
every  one  who  attends  the  convention  can  go 
swimming,  boating,  fishing,  sailing  or  start  on 
steamer  excursions  within  two  minutes'  walk 
from  the  hotel  piazza.  There  is  also  the  pros- 
pect of  a  one-day  excursion  into  the  heart  of 
the  White  Mountains,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
delightful  outings.  Members  of  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  stopped  in  Portland  on  their  return 
from  the  Halifax  Convention  and  are  enthu- 
siastic over  the  possibilities  of  Casco  Bay  as  a 
holiday  convention  place. 

Announcement  is  made  thus  early  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meeting  so  that  mem- 
bers of  the  association  may  begin  now  to  plan 
their  1917  vacation.  From  the  information 
which  we  have  received  it  is  apparent  that  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention  of  1917  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  j oiliest  gatherings  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  this  country. 

1916  Halifax    "What    did    you    think    of    the 

Convention     "Halifax    Convention?"   is   the 

question     that     greeted     every 

instructor  of  the  blind  upon  his  return  from 

the  twenty-third  biennial  meeting  of  the  A.  A. 

I.  B. 

The    thing    that    probably    impressed    most 


was  the  way  in  which  Sir  Frederick  Fraser 
took  care  of  his  visitors.  In  the  past  the  cus- 
tom has  been  for  the  delegates  to  board  at 
the  institution  at  which  the  convention  was 
held.  This  time  the  guests  were  "billited"  in 
the  homes  of  some  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Halifax.  If  the  hosts  were  unable  to  en- 
tertain their  guests  in  their  own  home  they 
provided  for  them  at  various  hotels. 

That  every  delegate  was  thus  delightfully 
cared  for  is  striking  evidence  of  the  position 
Sir  Frederick  has  won  for  himself  in  his 
community.  Many  a  superintendent  has  asked 
himself  could  he  secure  similar  entertain- 
ment by  bishops,  lawyers,  bankers,  doctors 
and  other  leading  citizens  in  his  city  for  such 
a  large  group  of  visitors. 

With  one  exception  this  was  the  first  time 
that  any  of  the  superintendents  had  visited 
this  well-known  outpost  of  education  of  the 
blind  upon  the  American  continent.  Every 
one  who  attended  was  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  paying  a  personal  tribute  to 
Sir  Frederick  Fraser,  who  has  done  such  suc- 
cessful work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  for  the 
past  forty  years. 

Another  reason  for  remembering  the  Hali- 
fax Convention  was  the  harmony  which  was 
manifested  with  regard  to  the  type  question. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  for  many  years 
the  mere  mention  of  the  word  "type"  at  a 
conference  of  instructors  of  the  blind  se- 
riously jeopardized  the  harmony  of  the  gath- 
ering. As  one  of  the  delegates  so  well  put  it. 
he  was  thankful  "that  the  time  had  at  last 
arrived  when  one  did  not  have  to  ask  what 
type  a  man  favored  before  he  was  placed 
upon  a  committee." 

The  papers  and  discussions,  as  a  whole, 
were  thoughtful  and  helpful.  President  Bur- 
ritt's  opening  address  was  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  best  thought  upon  the  present 
day  methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
He  read  some  significant  figures  relative  to 
the  ability  of  past  and  present  pupils  to  ben- 
efit by  the  course  of  instruction  now  being 
given  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  while  they 
doubtless  justified  the  conclusion  that  excel- 
lent work  is  being  done  with  those  who  have 
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fair  ability,  they  clearly  showed  that  there  is 
need  for  modification  in  order  best  to  serve 
the  many  less  brilliant  students.  It  bids  fair 
for  the  future  development  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  when  such  a  wise  and  thoughtful 
superintendent  as  Mr.  Burritt  so  frankly  faces 
the  situation. 

Sir  Frederick  Frazer's  paper,  the  "Psychology 
of  the  Blind,"  was  also  stimulating.  It  was  not 
a  report  of  theoretical  experiments,  but  rather 
a  summary  of  his  own  practical  observations 
and  should  prove  helpful  to  all  teachers  of 
the  blind,  at  least  it  will  help  all  seeing  work- 
ers for  the  blind  to  realize  that  they  can  use 
their  eyes  to  greater  advantage  for  the  benefit 
of  those  without  sight. 

Space  does  not  permit  comment  upon  each 
of  the  many  excellent  papers,  but  we  should 
not  omit  a  reference  to  the  suggestive  paper, 
"How  Best  to  Teach  the  Institution  Child  the 
Value  of  the  Dollar,"  by  Superintendent  W. 
K.  Argo. 

At  the  close  of  the  Convention  the  Super- 
intendents met  for  an  informal  conference, 
and  the  harmony  which  was  expressed  and 
the  determination  to  bury  personalities  and 
strive  unitedly  for  a  uniform  type,  not  only 
for  America,  but  for  the  blind  of  the  English 
speaking  world,  was  an  event  that  will  long 
be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

The  next  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  will 
be  held  in  June,  1918,  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are :  Presi- 
dent, Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ; 
First  Vice  President,  S.  M.  Green,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Second  Vice  President,  George  F.  Oli- 
phant,  Macon,  Ga. ;  Secretary,  George  D.  Eat- 
on, Vinton,  Iowa ;  Treasurer,  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
Overlea,  Md.' 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are :  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  Chairman ;  H.  J.  Menzemer,  Boulder. 
Mont. ;  Miss  M.  Ada  Turner,  Janesville,  Wis. ; 
A.  H.  Walker,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. ;  Thomas 
S.  McAloney  (ex-officio). 


A.   A.   I.   B.    1916 
Resolutions 


The  following  resolutions 
were  passed  at  the  Twen- 
ty-third Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  : 

We  desire  to  express  onr  grateful  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  to  Hon.  D.  McKean.  Lieuten- 


ant Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  Mrs. 
McKean  for  their  gracious  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  the  Association  in  receiving  the 
members  in  their  beautiful  home  at  Maple- 
wood,  and  to  our  hosts  of  the  steamship  Lady 
Laurier  for  the  unusual  pleasure  of  the  ride 
on  Halifax  harbor  and  the  Arm,  and  to  Cap- 
tain, the  Rev.  C.  McKinnon,  for  his  able  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  "Education." 

To  the  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Halifax 
we  are  indebted  for  the  intelligent  and  ade- 
quate accounts  of  our  sessions  and. the  cor- 
diality with  which  they  have  greeted  us. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind,  to  Sir  Frederick  and 
Lady  Fraser,  to  the  managers  and  staff,  to 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  to  His 
Worship  the  Mayor,  and  to  the  generous  citi- 
zens of  Halifax,  our  sincere  appreciation  and 
hearty  thanks  for  their  cordial  hospitality  and 
gracious  entertainment  during  the  convention; 
also  to  the  military  band  and  other  musicians 
for  the  delightful  music  furnished  during  our 
stay. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  to  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  officers  of  the 
Association,  and  to  those  who  contributed 
papers,  our  grateful  appreciation  of  their 
work  in  providing  such  an  extremely  interest- 
ing and  valuable  program. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  need  of 
special  preparation  for  teaching  the  blind  and 
favor  some  provision  therefor. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  sug- 
gest such  revisions  of  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Association  with  particular 
reference  to  the  enlargement  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association,  together  with  such 
other  amendments  as  may  occur  to  them,  or 
be  suggested  to  them  by  other  members  of  the 
Association,  as  may  seem  to  them  wise,  re- 
porting the  results  of  their  suggestions  to  th* 
Association  at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  resolutions  rel- 
ative to  the  type  question  were  passed,  but  as 
these  are  included  in  the  report  of  the  Uni- 
form Type  Commission,  they  are  not  repeated 
here. 

In    our    last    issue    we    called 
IT     S^Census     attention    to    the    valuable    re- 
Report  port  which  is  being  prepared 
on    the    Blind.     £  _  t  n  ■  '*.%. 

by  the  Bureau  or  Census  with 

regard  to  the  Blind,  and  advised  our  readers 
to  make  application  for  this  document.  We 
learn  that  a  good  many  have  already  done 
this,  but  we  realize  that  there  are  many  who 
would  be  glad  to  have  this  report  for  their 
files,  and  take  this  means  of  notifying  our 
subscribers  that  they  will  receive  a  communi- 
cation   from   the   Bureau   of   the   Census   with 
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a  reply  card  so  that  they  can  obtain  this  re- 
port by  sending  the  card  to  Washington.  As 
this  notification  will  be  sent  to  all  our  sub- 
scribers there  will  be  some  duplication, 
hence,  this  word  of  explanation. 

It  is   with  great  pleasure  that 

Sir  C.  Arthur     workers  for  the  blind  in  Araer- 
Pearson  ka    haye    learned    of    the    well 

earned  honor  which  has  been  given  to  that  in- 
defatigable worker  for  the  blind  of  the  British 


SIR  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON 

Empire,  Sir  C.  Arthur  Pearson.  In  Volume  8, 
page  79,  under  Who's  Who  Among  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  we  have  already  given  a  sketch 
of  Sir  C.  Arthur  Pearson.  The  following 
quotations  give  further  testimony  to  his  splen- 
did work.     The  Blind  of  July,  1916,  says : 

"We  heartily  congratulate  Sir  C.  Arthur 
Pearson  on  the  Baronetcy  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  King.  His  work  in  connection  with  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  is  too  well  known  amongst  those  in- 
terested in  the  blind  to  need  description. 

"The  report  of  the  Hostel  for  the  year  ended 
March  31st  last,  from  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing, gives  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
work  that  has  merited  this  distinction : 

"  'It  was  on  March  26th,  1915.  that  a   start 


was  made  at  the  Hostel  with  fourteen  blinded 
soldiers,  who  were  brought  from  a  temporary 
establishment  kindly  lent  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Hall 
until  the  Hostel  was  ready.  This  number  has 
steadily  grown.  There  are  now  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's, or  in  the  Annexes  at  Brighton  and  Tor- 
quay, a  total  of  140  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  among  whom  are  included  five  Aus- 
tralians, two  New  Zealanders,  and  seven  Cana- 
dians. At  21  Portland  Place,  a  spacious  resi- 
dence belonging  to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Stirling- 
Maxwell,  and  most  generously  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  by  them,  there  live 
ten  officers  who  take  their  instruction  at  St. 
Dunstan's.  They  learn  to  read  and  write  in 
Braille,  to  typewrite,  and  to  acquire  some  occu- 
pation useful  in  their  future  lives  for  pleasure 
or  profit. 

"  'Fifty-one  men  have  passed  out  from  St. 
Dunstan's  having  learned  one  or  more  of  the 
following  occupations :  Boot-repairing,  mat- 
making,  net-making,  basket-making,  joinery, 
poultry-farming  and  market-gardening,  while 
one  officer  has  qualified  as  a  masseur. 

"  'Practically  all  of  these  read  and  write 
Braille,  and  typewrite  with  the  ordinary  type- 
writer.    *     *     * 

"  'A  man  who  has  never  handled  carpenter's 
tools  quickly  becomes  adept  in  this  class  of 
work.  In  this  department  instruction  in  mak- 
ing such  simple  articles  as  hen-coops  and  rab- 
bit hutches  is  given  to  members  of  the  poultry- 
class. 

"  'Boot  repairing  is  taught  by  two  blind  in- 
structors. The  cobblers  are  encouraged  to 
learn  mat-making.     *     *     * 

"  'Mat-making  is  taught  by  two  blind  men. 
The  mats  are  made  on  hand-frames.     *     *     * 

"  'Basket-making  is  taught  by  two  blind  in- 
structors.    *     *     * 

"  'The  feeling  of  helplessness  which  over- 
whelms a  strong,  healthy,  newly-blinded  man 
is  incredibly  relieved  when  he  finds  that  the 
one  who  is  to  instruct  him  in  some  profitable 
employment  is  suffering  from  the  same  handi- 
cap as  himself.  Men  who  are  prepared  to 
argue  and  disagree  with  the  methods  of  a 
sighted  instructor,  follow  with  keenness  and 
appreciation  those  of  instructors  blind  like 
themselves. 

"  'The  best  men  who  are  nearing  the  end  of 
their  course  of  training  are  made  pupil  teach- 
ers. A  great  feeling  of  confidence  is  given  to 
a  new-comer  when  he  finds  that  his  instructor 
was  himself  blinded  only  a  few  months  ago. 

"  'In  close  proximity  to  the  workshops  is  the 
poultry-farm,  where  those  men  who  wish  to 
live  in  the  country  are  instructed  in  poultry- 
keeping  and  simple  market  gardening.    *    *    * 

"  'Several  men  who  occupied  secretarial  posi- 
tions before  they  joined  the  army  are  learning 
Braille  shorthand,  which,  combined  with  a 
knowledge  of  typewriting,  will  enable  them  to 
resume  their  former  work. 

"  'Massage  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  lucra- 
tive of  the  occupations  taught  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's.    *     *     * 

"  'When  men   leave    St.   Dunstan's  they  are 
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provided  free  with  their  plant  and  appliances, 
and  great  care  is  taken  to  ensure  that  they  set- 
tle in  suitable  localities.'  " 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  The 
Braille  Review  of  July,  1916: 

"In  making  ourselves  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
readers  of  The  Braille  Review,  to  offer  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son, Bart.,  on  the  tribute  paid  to  his  untiring 
devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of  philanthropy 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  we  are  as- 
suredly running  little  risk  of  anything  save  a 
most  heartfelt  and  universal  approval. 

"It  was  our  privilege  to  become  acquainted 
with  Sir  Arthur  for  the  first  time  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  to  work  under  him  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited.  In 
those  days,  of  course,  he  had  possession  of  his 
sight.  Only  those  who  were  privileged  to 
work  under  him  can  know  to  the  full  what 
that  meant,  his  unfailing  appreciation  of  work 
honestly  done,  the  encouragement  he  was 
always  so  ready  to  give  to  struggling  talent, 
the  many  acts  of  kindness  he  did  by  stealth,  the 
unbounded  energy  he  himself  possessed  and 
which  conveyed  itself  automatically  to  all  who 
were  under  him.  Of  his  labors  in  recent  years, 
the  founding  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  his  work 
on  the  National  Relief  Committee,  there  is  lit- 
tle we  need  say  here.  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel 
stands  today  as  a  lasting  monument  to  a  man 
who,  himself  a  recruit  in  the  splendid  Army  of 
the  Handicapped,  has  found  some  slight  recog- 
nition publicly  for  services  that  no  title  could 
make  more  worthy  of  it. 

"Long  may  he  be  spared  to  continue  as  Presi- 
dent of  our  Institute.  If  ever  'the  work  men 
do  lives  after  them'  will  again  be  proved  a 
truism  that  accomplished  by  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son, in  the  face  of  a  hitherto  misnamed  'afflic- 
tion,'-will  stand  for  all  time  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample not  only  to  all  those  similarly  handi- 
capped, but  to  every  man  and  woman  who  is 
able  to  profit  by  an  example  of  courage  and 
determination  such  as  his." 


.4 


Upon    another    page    we 
I*tS,cgatera    Print   the  results   of   the 

education  and  training 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
up  to  December  31,  1915,  as  printed  in  the 
forty-third  annual  report  of  that  institution. 
The  frank  statement  of  successes  and  failures 
is  most  illuminating,  and  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  those  concerned  with  the  education  and 
training   of   the  blind. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  forms  one  link 
in  the  general  educational  scheme  for  the 
blind   of   the   British   Tslcs.      When   it  was   es- 


tablished, many  kinds  of  industrial  training 
were  well  taught  in  institutions  for  the  blind ; 
therefore,  the  college  was  founded  to  pro- 
vide training  for  those  who  could  specialize 
along  academic  or  musical  lines  and  the  suc- 
cesses have  been-  proportionately  marked  in 
their  professions.  If  a  pupil,  after  a  fair 
trial,  shows  that  he  cannot  benefit  by  higher 
educational  or  musical  training,  he  is  encour- 
aged to  concentrate  his  efforts  along  indus- 
trial lines,  and  goes  to  some  institution  where 
the  principal  emphasis  is  placed  upon  that 
kind  of  training.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  the  impression  that  all  the  students 
who  enter  the  college  are  unusually  talented 
are  mistaken,  for  it  is  contrary  to  fact.  The 
principal  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  "genius  of 
hard  work."  As  in  every  other  school  for 
the  blind,  there  are  pupils  of  all  grades  of 
intelligence.  Those  who  have  watched  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  cannot 
help  but  feel  pleased  at  the  showing  that  is 
made  by  this  study  of  577  pupils  who  have 
attended  the  institution  since  it  was  founded 
forty-four  years  ago.  While  a  detailed  sur- 
vey is  given  of  only  the  516  students  who  are 
now  living  it  should  be  noted,  if  the  work  of 
those  who  have  passed  away  since  graduation 
is  included  in  the  percentage  of  those  who  have 
been  successful,  that  the  proportion  of  self 
supporting  men  and  women  would  be  even 
higher  than  the  figures  given  in  the  table.  The 
record  of  these  blind  men  and  women  who 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  and  made  good 
is  an  imperishable  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell. 

It    is    gratifying    to    record 

Florida  School     that   the   people    of    Florida 
for  the  Blind       haye      shown     thdr     appre. 

ciation  of  the  splendid  services  rendered  by 
President  A.  H.  Walker,  of  the  Florida  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  children  of  the  state.  On  June  6th  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  was  conferred 
upon  President  Walker  by  the  University  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  connected  with  the 
Florida  school  for  fourteen  years.  He  served 
for  the  first  four  years  as  Principal  of  the 
Educational  Department,  and  in  1906  was  made 
President  of  the  school. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


MARYLAND 

Associated  Blind  Women  Of  Maryland 
minnie  e.  hicks,  coorespondent 

The  June  meeting  of  the  Associated  Blind 
Women  of  Maryland  was  marked  by  several 
features  of  unusual  interest.  One  was  the 
place  of  meeting,  which  was  Bay  Shore  Park, 
a  popular  summer  resort,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Baltimore.  The  members  were  convey- 
ed to  the  park  in  a  special  car,  provided  by  the 
United  Railway  Company;  and  a  supper,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  good  things  that  even  the 
fancy  of  a  small  boy  can  couple  with  the  idea 
of  a  picnic,  was  furnished  by  a  friend  of  the 
association. 

Another  interesting  feature  came  in  the 
course  of  the  business  meeting  with  the  Treas- 
urer's report,  which  showed  the  fund  for  aged 
and  infirm  blind  women  to  have  reached 
$1400.  This  sum  has  been  raised  entirely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  blind  women  them- 
selves, and  is  invested  in  railroad  bonds, 
yielding  four  and  five  per  cent.  The  accumu- 
lation of  this  fund  is  a  work  which  the  mem- 
bers .  of  the  association  have  earnestly  at 
heart,  and  they  do  not  intend  to  relax  their 
efforts  until  every  blind  woman  in  Maryland 
can  feel  that  she  has  some  provision  against 
want  in  age  or  ill-health. 

Associated  Blind  Men  Of  Maryland 
h.  r.  latimer,  correspondent 
On  the  same  day,  June  12th  last,  that  the 
Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland  held 
their  meeting  at  Bay  Shore  Park  its  compan- 
ion organization,  the  Associated  Blind  Men 
of  Maryland,  upon  invitation  of  Supt.  J.  F. 
Bledsoe,  held  its  meeting  at  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Overlea.  The  men, 
a  majority  of  whom  had  never  previously  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  school,  were  per- 
sonally shown  over  the  .  premises  by  Mr. 
Bledsoe,  and  given  an  opportunity 'to  examine 
the  entire  plant.  A  delicious  collation  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  products  from  the 
school  farm,  such  as  ham,  butter,  milk,  let- 
tuce, and  strawberries,  was  served,  and  the 
gathering  was  warm  in  its  praise  of  the  work 
of  the  superintendent  and  school.  The  regu- 
lar business  meeting  was  waved,  and  speeches 
were  demanded  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Swann  and 
Miss  Grady,  of  Washington,  D.   C,  guests  of 


the  club  at  this  meeting.  The  annual' excur- 
sion given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  as  sick 
benefits  and  for  other  relief,  for  the  blind  of 
Maryland,  was  announced  for  June  23rd,  and 
Supt.  Bledsoe  announced  his  intention  of 
having  a  reunion  of  all  graduates  and  ex- 
pupils  of  the  school  in  June,  1917.  The  com- 
mittee on  music  then  took  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  meeting  soon  dissolved  into  a 
dance  for  all  those  who  cared  to  take  part,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  ladies  present  were  suffici- 
ent to  go  round. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Commission  For  The  Blind 
lucy  wright,  correspondent 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
unique  features  at  the  Baseball  game  at  Fen- 
way Park  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  13th, 
was  a  small  group  of  some  fifty  blind  men, 
seated  in  the  grand  stand,  who  followed  play 
after  play  (as  interpreted  by  their  few  guides) 
with  as  much  interest  and  excitement  as  any 
baseball  fan  at  the  game. 

This  would  seem  almost  incredible  at  first 
thought,  that  any  man  deprived  of  one  of  his 
most  valued  senses  (his  sight)  could  follow 
and  enjoy  a  professional  game  of  baseball. 
Yet  such  was  the  enthusiastic  cheering  from 
this  happy  little  gathering,  that  no  one  rea- 
lized that  they  could  not  see. 

It  was  through  the  kind  generosity  of  Mr. 
Lannin  that  the  workmen  of  the  Cambridge 
shops  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  were  accorded  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing this  game  between  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
and  Chicago  teams.  Perhaps  some  of  the  men 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  they  were  blind 
and  thought  only  of  the  days  when  they  them- 
selves had  their  two  good  eyes  and  played  or 
witnessed  many  a  game ;  at  least  they  caught 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  and  no  section  in 
the  audience  at  Fenway  Park  cheered  more 
heartily  and  vigorously  than  they. 

No  sport  appeals  to  a  man  like  an  athletic 
one,  and  the  game  thus  enjoyed  by  our  men 
will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  our  history  as 
one  of  the  pleasantest  afternoons  spent  for 
many  a  day. 

Oh    Saturday,'  June  3rd.    about   67   went  to 
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the  game  which  was  held  at  Braves  Field,  be- 
tween Boston  and  Chicago,  known  as  the 
"Braves"  and  the  "Cubs,"  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  Perkins  had  an  athletic  meet  on  that 
day,  so  that  they  could  not  attend  the  game, 
or  there  would  have  been  many  more.  Quite 
a  number  went  this  time  that  did  not  go  be- 
fore, becoming  enthused  through  hearing  of 
the  previous  game,  from  the  other  fellows. 

MICHIGAN 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

a.  m.  shotwell,  correspondent 

The  Michigan  Blind  People's  General  Wel- 
fare Association,  organized  in  1900.  incor- 
porated and  affiliated  with  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
in  1906,  and  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  held,  August  1-3,  its  ninth  biennial  con- 
ference at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
Lansing.  About  sixty  active  members  and  a 
considerable  number  of  associate  members 
and  guests  were  present.  An  interesting  and 
valuable  program  of  exercises  was  carried 
out.  The  proceedings  and  informal  discus- 
sions were  marked  by  a  most  gratifying  and 
pervasive  spirit  of  self-control,  harmony  and 
co-operation,  and  the  numerous  letters  of  re- 
gret and  paid-up  annual  assessments  of  absent 
members  betokened  a  strength  of  organiza- 
tion far  exceeding  the  actual  attendance. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  statute  of 
Michigan  relative  to  the  incorporation  of  as- 
sociations not  for  pecuniary  profit,  the  society 
reorganized  as  such  a  corporation,  its  object 
being  to  promote  in  every  feasible  way  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  of  Michigan  and  the 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind.  The  association  ap- 
proved a  revised  code  of  by-laws,  authorizing 
its  elective  officers  to  serve  as  its  board  of 
directors,  and  chose  the  following  directors 
for  the  ensuing  four  years :  President,  Miss 
Roberta  Anna  Griffith,  of  Grand  Rapids  (re- 
elected) ;  first  vice  president,  Oscar  L.  Raisin, 
of  Flint;  second  vice  president,  Ralph  Kidd, 
of  Belding;  secretary,  Miss  Clara  M.  Willson, 
of  Clifford  (re-elected),  and  treasurer,  Floyd 
R.  Wait,  of  Lansing. 

In  the  regular  sittings  or  in  divided  (simul- 
taneous) round-tables,  papers  and  addresses 
upon  the  following  topics  were  discussed : 
The    Type    question    for    the    semi-sighted    in 


public  schools  for  the  seeing;  Relationship 
between  the  blind  and  the  seeing  in  institu- 
tions for  the  blind ;  Nursing  and  governess 
work;  Rooming-house  proposition;  Soliciting 
as  a  remunerative  employment;  The  player 
piano  problem ;  Co-operation  with  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  employment  bureau ;  Garage  work ;  The 
blind  music  teacher  in  public  schools  for  the 
seeing;  Is  it  advisable  to  specialize  in  schools 
for  the  blind ;  Public  pecuniary  aid  for  the 
needy  adult  blind  of  Michigan;  Field  work, 
home  teaching,  and  the  marketing  of  product 
of  home  industries ;  Augmentation  of  wages 
of  workers  not  wholly  self-supporting;  State 
registration  and  employment  bureau  at  Sag- 
inaw, W.  S.,  etc. 

To  assist  the  Association  in  carrying  out 
its  legislative  program  and  otherwise  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  blind,  the  sum  of 
about  $300  was  raised,  chiefly  by  volunteer 
personal  pledges  and  contributions,  including 
an  item  of  $40  obtained  as  the  net  proceeds 
of  a  musical  and  literary  entertainment  given 
a  few  weeks  previously  by  the  Saginaw  lady 
members  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  society. 

Supt.  Clarence  E.  Holmes  manifested  his 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  convention,  and 
cordially  invited  the  corporation  to  hold  its 
next  biennial  meeting  likewise  at  the   School. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations adopted  by  the  Association : 

Resolved  by  the  Michigan  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  biennial  conference 
assembled  at  Lansing,  August  1-3,  1916 : 

That  we  favor  adequate  public  provision  of 
pecuniary  aid  for  the  needy  adult  blind  of 
Michigan,  and  hereby  authorize  the  president 
of  this  association  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  to  study  the  subject  of  similar  legislation 
in  other  states;  to  formulate  a  bill  for  this 
purpose,  to  secure  its  introduction  at  the  reg- 
ular session  of  the  legislature  of  1917.     .     .     . 

That  we  again  ask  the  legislature  to  grant 
a  special  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000  for 
supplying  reading  matter  for  the  blind  through 
the  free  circulating  library  of  the  institution 
at  Saginaw;  and  we  especially  request  the 
granting  of  the  appropriation  desired  by  the 
management  of  that  institution  for  inaugu- 
rating field  work  and  the  home  teaching, 
training  and  employment  of  the  blind,  and 
the  marketing  of  their  industrial  product. 

That  we  recommend  the  granting  of  an 
appropriation  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
wages  of  those  vocational  workers  in  the  In- 
stitution at  Saginaw  who  do  not  earn  more 
than  $3  per  week  above  the  cost  of  their 
board  and  lodging,  so  that  they  may  be  en- 
abled to  receive  a  cash  remuneration  of  at 
least  one-half  the  market  value  of  their  labor. 
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That  the  board  of  directors  of  this  associa- 
tion are  hereby  instructed  to  co-operate  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  necessary  funds  for  maintain- 
ing an  employment  bureau  for  the  blind  of 
Michigan  through  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
employment  institution  at  Saginaw  in  effective 
application  of  the  liberal  powers  conferred  by 
the  original  charter  of  that  institution. 

That  the  movement  to  raise  a  sufficient  loan 
and  aid  fund  for  the  benefit  of  deserving 
blind  persons  in  efforts  to  earn  their  own  sup- 
port, merits  our  most  cordial  encouragement. 

That  we  renew  the  recommendation  of  this 
association  that  the  vocational  guidance  of 
students  be  urged  upon  the  management  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  of  this  state. 


NEW  YORK 

New  York  Association  For  The  Blind 
d.  fiske  rogers,   correspondent 


WILLOW    WORK. 

In  1915  some  experimental  willow  basket 
work  was  done  at  the  Lighthouse,  and  proving 
satisfactory  was  transferred  to  the  Bourne 
Workshop  for  Blind  Men  where  it  has  now 
become  a  recognized  department. 

Seven  men  are  employed  in  this  department 
and  the  baskets  are  finding  a  ready  market  in 
New  York  City.  We  have  been  enabled  to 
take  a  number  of  men  from  the  Chair  Can- 
ing Department  and  transfer  them  to  this 
which  offers  them  more  profitable  returns. 

CLINIC  FOR  CORRECTIVE  GYMNASTICS. 

During  the  past  season  the  clinic  has  been 
held  every  Tuesday  evening  for  those  of  the 
women  workers  and  girls  who  needed  special 
exercise  for  the  development  of  the  muscles 
and  proper  breathing.  The  clinic  was  in  charge 
of  Miss  Alma  Guy  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
who  is  an  expert  in  this  work.  She  has  been 
assisted  by  two  volunteer  masseuses.  It  proved 
difficult  at  first  to  interest  our  workers  in  the 
clinic,  but  those  who  were  persuaded  to  attend 
finally  became  convinced  that  the  exercises  and 
massage  were  extremely  helpful  and  the  end  of 
the  season  has  proved  to  us  that  the  venture 
was  well  worth  while,  several  of  our  patients 
having  shown  great  improvement.  The  clinic 
was  started  with  a  limited  amount  of  appa- 
ratus. Next  season  we  hope  to  enlarge  it  in 
every  way  and  to  persuade  more  of  the  blind 
of  the  need  of  this  corrective  work. 

MUSIC    DEPARTMENT 

This  phase  of  the  Association's  work  has 
been   given   special  attention   during  the  past 


year  and  instruction  in  musical  notation, 
piano,  violin  and  cornet  is  given  after  school 
hours  and  on  Saturday  for  children  and 
throughout  the  day  for  adults.  The  Light- 
house has  six  pianos,  all  of  which  are  in 
daily  use.  The  teachers  are  Miss  Mary  E. 
Keebler  and  Mr.  Leonard  Rambler,  gradu- 
ates of  Overbrook;  Miss  Lena  Vogt  and  Mr. 
Louis  Furman  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  Mr.  Cyril  Towbin  of  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Annual  Re- 
cital of  the  Girls'  Department  held  at  the 
Lighthouse  on  June  17th  was  the  awarding  of 
prizes  to  the  pupils  who  had  been  most  regu- 
lar in  attendance  and  had  shown  the  most 
proficiency  during  the  year.  These  prizes  gave 
particular  pleasure  as  they  were  presented  by 
the  Women's  Club  which  during  the  past  year 
has  done  much  to  encourage  the  younger 
groups,  particularly  the  children  in  this  De- 
partment. 

THE    BLIND    TUNER'S    GUILD    OF    NEW    YORK 

The  Association  has  been  greatly  interested 
in  tuning  as  a  profession  for  blind  men  and 
for  some  years  past,  through  the  Board  of 
Education's  and  private  orders,  has  been  able 
to  turn  a  gool  deal  of  work  over  to  the  certi- 
fied tuners  on  its  list. 

These. tuners  have  now  gotten  together  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  their  work  in  every 
way,  and  this  spring  decided  to  amalgamate, 
forming  an  organization  called  "The  Blind 
Tuners'  Guild  of  New  York."  The  Guild  has 
as  its  objects: 

1.  The  promotion  of  the  individual  interests 
by  inspiring  enthusiasm,  and  encouraging  effort 
and  industry. 

2.  The  perfection  of  workmanship  by  study- 
ing the  best  methods. 

3.  Co-operation  with  the  Tuning  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  officers  of  the  Guild  as  elected  at  the 
first  meeting  consist  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Joseph  Tynan,  Vice  President,  Mr.  Frederick 
Winkelman,  and  Secretary,  Mr.  Richard 
Steimmig.  With  the  exception  of  the  secre- 
tary, who  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  of- 
ficers are  totally  blind  men  who  have  worked 
at  tuning  for  some  years  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 
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OHIO 

Cleveland. 

Coeducation   of  the  Blind  and  the   Seeing 

r.  b.  irwin,  correspondent. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Cleveland  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  added  to  its  staff  a  visit- 
ing teacher.  The  duties  of  this  teacher  are 
to  supervise  the  home  training  of  the  blind 
children    attending    the    public    school    classes. 

The  expressed  aim  of  the  department  for 
the  blind  is  to  train  blind  children  so  thor- 
oughly and  so  completely  that  they  will  be 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  competition  with 
seeing  people  both  industrially  and  socially 
in  a  world  designed  for  those  with  sight.  The 
ordinary  school  training  is  planned  to  fit  see- 
ing people  to  live  in  a  world  where  eyesight 
is  presupposed.  We  have  provided  machinery 
to  enable  blind  children  to  obtain  this  same 
training.  But  this  training  is  not  enough.  If 
we  are  going  to  equip  blind  children  to  com- 
pete with  seeing  people  we  must  give  them  a 
more  thorough  preparation.  Every  detail 
must  receive  the  greatest  possible  care.  Cer- 
tain sides  of  the  seeing  child's  education  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  unguided  efforts  of  the 
parents.  But  the  more  difficult  problem  of 
rearing  a  blind  child  must  not  be  left  to  fam- 
ilies without  advice  and  help.  Naturally, 
these  families  have  had  no  previous  expe- 
rience in  training  children  without  sight ;  and, 
after  seven  years'  experience,  we  have  found 
that  many  of  the  most  earnest  and  persistent 
efforts  of  our  teachers  have  been  neutralized 
by  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  parents. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  this  department, 
teachers  have  been  expected  to  visit  in  the 
home  of  at  least  one  pupil  each  week.  This 
is  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be  asked  of 
them.  Tt  is  not  intended  to  discontinue  this 
calling  in  the  homes.  This  is  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  class-room  teacher  and  will  now 
be  made  more  systematic  than  ever  before. 
The  visiting  teacher  will  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  class-room  teachers,  following  up 
special  problems  persistently  until  something 
like  definite  results  are  accomplished.  Con- 
stant home  visiting  by  the  right  kind  of  per- 
son will,  it  is  believed,  keep  the  parents  work- 
ing with  the  teachers  in  snch  lines  of  instruc- 
tion as  table  manners  and  personal  appear- 
ance. A  definite  effort  will  he  made  to  pro- 
mote to  the  utmost  social  intercourse  with 
seeing  hoys  and  pirls.  so  essential  to  a  normal 


development.  By  keeping  alive  the  interest 
of  the  parents,  more  regular  practice  hours 
in  instrumental  music  will  be  maintained.  We 
teach  our  children  to  cook  and  sew,  and,  in 
a  general  way,  to  help  with  the  housework, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  parents  to 
allow  the  girls  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  lessons  in  their  own  homes.  A 
tactful  visiting  teacher  will,  it  is  hoped,  in 
time,  largely  overcome  this  difficulty. 

Our  classes  for  the  blind  make  provision 
for  pupils  having  weak  eyes,  but  we  have 
been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
machinery  for  keeping  in  close  contact  with 
the  parents  in  this  sight-saving  work.  The 
visiting  teacher  will  keep  before  the  parents 
of  very  near-sighted  children  the  danger  of 
close  work,  especially  by  lamp  light.  In  the 
case  of  children  whose  increasing  eye  defect 
is  due  to  the  wrong  kind  of  food,  she  will 
actually  be  able  to  save  children  from  be- 
coming blind  by  keeping  the  parents  con- 
stantly mindful  of  the  sort  of  food  their  chil- 
dren should  not  be  allowed  to  eat. 

The  visiting  teacher  will  do  just  enough 
instructing  in  typewriting  in  the  regular 
school  room  to  enable  her  to  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  pupils  and  with 
the  objects  the  teachers  are  trying  to  attain. 
This  will  also  give  her  the  prestige  which  the 
class-room  teacher  always  has  in  the  home  of 
the  child. 

Miss  Mary  Blanchard,  formerly  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  position.  She  is  familiar  not 
only  with  the  training  of  blind  children  but 
is  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  adult  blind. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennesylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
mrs.  isabel  w.  kennedy,  correspondent 
The    Pennsylvania    Home    Teaching    Society 
and    Free    Circulating   Library    for    the    Blind 
held  a  two  days'  conference  at  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
May  11th  and  12th,  the  first  Conference  of  its 
kind  to  he  held  in  Pennsylvania.     Besides  the 
ten  Home  Teachers  employed  by  the  Society, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Ohio  were  repre- 
sented.    The  sessions  were  well  attended  and 
the  discussions  were  both  interesting  and  ani- 
mated. 

While     the    working    of     the     Pennsylvania 
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Home  Teaching  Society  is  confined  to  the 
teaching  of  the  adult  blind  to  read  in  their 
homes,  providing  them  with  a  constant  ex- 
change of  good  literature  from  the  Society's 
Library  and  visiting  and  cheering  those  un- 
able, through  infirmity  or  sickness,  to  learn  to 
read,  yet  the  subjects  discussed  dealt  with 
many  other  matters  interesting  to  workers  for 
the  blind. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  the  lengthy 
report  of  the  Conference,  but  the  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  very  varied  programme : 

FIRST    SESSION. 

Words  of  Welcome. 

Principal  O.  H.  Burritt. 
How  can  the  home  teacher  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  local  hospitals,  charities,  etc.,  in 
locating  and  interesting  pupils? 

Miss  Frieda  E.  Brueckner. 
To  what  extent  is  it  necessary  to  visit  former 
pupils  of  residential  schools? 

Miss  Olivia  Reichert. 
What  points  should  be  emphasized  in  the  teach- 
ing of  reading? 

Miss  M.  Virginia  Kelly. 
What  means  have  been  found  effective  in  over- 
coming the  indifference  of  members  of  the 
family  and  arousing  a  helpful  spirit  toward 
the  blind  member  of  the  family? 

Miss  Anne  V.  Ward. 
What  points  need  to  be  emphasized  in  the  case 
of  those  who   have  been  trained   in  a  resi- 
dential school  for  the  blind? 

Miss  Margaret  Quirk. 
What  precautions  should  the  teacher  take  when 
desiring  to   reach   a  pupil   in  a  questionable 
neighborhood? 

Miss  Martha  Howland. 
How  far  should  the  teachers  be  instructed  in 
the  dangers  of  infection  from  pupils  ? 

Miss  Bertha  Johnson. 
What  can  the  home  teacher  do  to  help  get  into 
our  schools  and  prepare  for  entrance  those 
children  who   ought  to  attend  them? 

Miss  Jennie  S.  Snyder. 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  home  teacher  toward 
those  children  whose  prospects   of  going  to 
school  are  doubtful? 

Miss  B.  Arline  Phillips. 

SECOND    SESSION. 

What  are  the  requisites  for  an  adequate  home 
teacher  ? 

Miss  Anne  V.  Ward 

Some    experiences    in   making   living   arrange- 
ments. 

Miss  Ethel  Crooks. 

The  problem  of  securing  and  retaining  guides. 
Miss  Margaret  Quirk. 

Methods  of  locating  pupils. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Dungan. 


What  are  the  most  effective  and  economical 
methods  of  reaching  pupils  who  live  in  rural 
communities? 

Miss  Edith  Winkel. 

When  may  a  person  be  considered  a  reader  in 
the  correct  meaning  of  that  term?  What 
proportion  of  the  blind  people  visited  become 
readers  ? 

Miss  Frieda  Brueckner. 

Should  the  home  teacher  cease  her  visits  after 
the  pupil  has  learned  to  read  ? 

Miss  Martha  E.  Howland. 
Some    methods    I    have    found    successful    in 
arousing  the  interest  of  my  pupils. 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Johnson. 

What   can   the   home   teacher   do    for    a  blind 

person   who   expresses   a   desire  to   learn  to 

read   when   the   teacher   is   positive   that    he 

lacks  the  ability  to  learn? 

Miss  B.  Arline  Phillips. 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  home  teacher  toward 
the  illiterate  blind  person  who  wants  to  se- 
cure some  form  of  employment  but  will  not 
learn  to  read? 

Miss  Olivia  Reichert. 
Brief   reminiscences   of  twenty-eight  years   of 
home  teaching. 

Mr.  James  W.  Moore. 
What  means  of  relief  can  be  appealed  to  for 
those  who  are  in  destitute  circumstances? 

Miss  Jennie  S.  Snyder. 
How  can  the  home  teacher  assist  in  securing 
employment  for  the  blind? 

Miss  M.  Virginia  Kelly. 

THIRD    SESSION. 

At  this  meeting  only  the  Home  Teachers 
were  invited  to  be  present  and  it  was  given  up 
to  questions  affecting  their  work. 

FOURTH    SESSION. 

This  session  was  addressed  by  representatives 
of  the  various  organizations  working  for  the 
blind  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

UTAH 
School  for  the  Blind 
f.  m.  driggs,  correspondent 
The  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
gave  on  May  25th  its  seventh  annual  May  Fes- 
tival. In  this  entertainment,  which  has  come 
to  be  the  most  popular  school  spectacle  of 
the  state,  the  blind  take  a  prominent  part. 
The  popularity  of  the  entertainment  is  at- 
tested in  the  fact  that  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred spectators  crowded  the  bleachers  that 
surround  the  dance  lawn  and  held  their  places 
during  a  thirty  minute  rain  and  hail  storm 
that  broke  into  the  middle  of  the  show.  The 
numbers  of  the  program  were  adapted  to  a 
fairy  drama  that  had  been  prepared  by  a 
graduate    of    the    blind    department    and    the 
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blind  showed  special  skill  in  pantomiming  their 
dances  to  carry  out  the  argument  of  the 
play.  Six  blind  girls,  in  appropriate  flower 
costume,  performed  a  poppy  dance  before  the 
throne  of  the  Fairy  Queen  and,  later,  the 
blind  boys  and  girls  did  the  intricate  Swedish 
Weaving  Dance  to  the  astonishment  and  de- 
light of  the  spectators.  The  smaller  blind 
gave  a  Dutch  Wooden  Shoe  Dance  and  a  Lob- 
ster Burlesque  in  character.  In  the  Social 
dances,  which  comprised  the  One  Step,  the 
Three  Step,  Fox  Trot,  Waltz  Modern,  Lulu 
Fado  and  Sunbeam  Polka,  the  blind  couples 
occupied  the  field  with  the  deaf.  The  blind 
girls  towards  the  close  of  the  program  gave  a 
characteristic  Spanish  dance  with  tambou- 
rines. In  all,  thirty-three  blind  children 
participated  in  the  festival  and  the  accuracy 
of  their  movements  and  the  wonderful  sense 
of  direction  that  they  manifested  were  the 
marvel  of  the  crowd.  Amongst  the  specta- 
tors, besides  the  Governor  of  Utah  and  his 
staff,  were  Superintendents  W.  K.  Argo  of 
the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
and  W.  E.  Taylor  of  the  Idaho  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  who  made  the  journey  from 
their  institutions  to  inspect  this  famous  dance 
festival. 

CANADA 

Vancouver, 

British    Columbia    School   For  The  Blind 

The  first  public  school  for  the  instruction  of 
blind  children  in  British  Columbia  was  opened 
in  Vancouver  the  morning  of  May  1st,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Burke,  1238  Melville 
Street.  For  some  time  the  Western  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  have  been  urging  upon  the 
provincial  educational  authorities  the  necessity 
for  making  some  provision  of  this  kind  for 
blind  children. 

The  new  school  is  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  provincial  educational  department  act- 
ing through  Municipal  School  Inspector  J.  S. 
Gordon.  Children  from  any  part  of  British 
Columbia  are  eligible  for  entry  free  of  all 
cost  for  education  and  maintenance.  The 
school  is  the  first  and  only  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  province.  The  nearest  similar  estab- 
lishment is  at  Brantford. 

There  are  only  four  pupils  enrolled  at  pres- 
ent, two  from  Vancouver  and  two  from  Vic- 
toria, but  it  is  expected  that  as  the  institution 
and  its  work  become  better  known  more  pu- 
pils will  be  forthcoming. 

Mrs.    Burke   herself    is    blind    and    has    had 


lengthy  experience  of  teaching  blind  children 
in  Australia  and  England. — The  Daily  Prov- 
ince, Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  May  1, 
1916. 

ENGLAND 
National  Institute  For  The  Blind 

The  opening  of  the  Concert  Hall  of  The  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  yesterday  com- 
pleted the  building  in  Great  Portland  Street, 
which  the  King  and  Queen  opened  two  years 
ago. 

The  hall  is  an  important  addition  for  the 
purposes  of  the  musical  side  of  the  Institute's 
activities,  and  it  contains  an  admirable  organ, 
built  according  to  the  specification  of  that  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  so  that  blind 
students  may  practise  on  an  instrument  similar 
to  the  one  on  which  they  are  examined  for 
their  diplomas.  Mr.  W.  Wolstenholme  played 
organ  solos  by  himself  and  another  blind  or- 
ganist, Mr.  Hollins.  The  rest  of  the  program 
consisted  of  songs  by  Miss  Susan  Strong, 
Miss  Grainger-Kerr,  Mr.  John  Booth,  and  Mr. 
Plunket  Greene,  violin  solos  from  Mr.  Sam- 
mons,  and  a  recitation  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Irv- 
ing.— The  London  Times,  June  21st.  (Re- 
printed from  The  Braille  Review,  July,  1916.) 
National  Library  For  The  Blind 

The  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust  have 
purchased  18,  Tufton  Street,  Westminster, 
London  (formerly  the  property  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association)  for  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  and  on  March  24th  the  gift  was 
presented  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  as  President  of  the  Library, 
by  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline  on  behalf  of 
the  Trust. 

The  new  building  gives  ample  space  for  the 
books,  also  for  a  reading  room  and  reference 
library  which  have  never  been  attempted  be- 
fore. 

As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  only  Library 
for  the  Blind  in  the  world  that  is  not  a  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  institution  with  other 
charitable  objects.  It  has  been  made  free  to 
all  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors. 

It  possesses  23,000  volumes  of  all  classes  of 
Literature,  a  valuable  music  library  of  3,000 
volumes  and  an  Esperanto  section.  The  cir- 
culation is  300  volumes  per  day.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  regular  exchange 
of  books  with  the  Library  for  the  Blind  in 
Paris. 

The  Library  was  opened  at  its  new  premises 
on  April  26th. 


LEGISLATION 

Editor's  Note. — It  is  our  aim  to  print  all  laws  that  are  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  or  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  If  you  know  of  any  recent  law  relative  to  the  blind  that  has  not  appeared  in  these  pages  kindly 
notify  us  at  once  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  hill. 


IOWA 
Law  to  Provide  County  Aid  for  the  Blind 

Section  2722-i.  Board  of  supervisors  to  aid 
the  blind.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
county  to  contribute  such  sum  or  sums  of 
money  from  the  poor  fund  toward  the  sup- 
port of  any  blind  person  who  may  come  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  (36  G.  A.  H.  F. 
175,  1.) 

Section  2722-j.  Financial  aid  from  the 
county  .  That  all  male  persons  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  all  female  persons 
over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  are  de- 
clared to  be  blind  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
set  forth,  and  who  come  within  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  receive  as  a  benefit  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly,  upon  warrants  properly  drawn  upon 
the  treasurer  of  the  county  of  which  such 
person  or  persons  are  residents. 

Section  2722-k.  Who  not  entitled  to  relief. 
That  no  person  or  persons  who  are  charges  of 
any  charitable  institution  of  this  state,  or  any 
county  or  city  thereof,  or  persons  having  an 
income  of  more  than  three  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  or  persons  who  have  not  resided 
within  the  State  of  Iowa  continuously  for  five 
consecutive  years  and  in  their  respective  coun- 
tis  one  year,  immediately  before  applying  for 
said  benefit,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Section  2722-1.  Examiner  of  the  Blind — 
appointment.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  in  each  county 
in  this  state,  to  appoint  a  regular  practicing 
physician,  whose  official  title  shall  be  "Ex- 
aminer of  the  Blind,"  who  shall  keep  an  office 
open  in  some  convenient  place  during  the  first 
week  of  each  year  for  the  examining  of  ap- 
plicants for  said  benefit. 

Section  2722-m.  Duties  of  examiner — fee. 
It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  examiner 
of  the  blind  to  examine  all  applicants  for  bene- 
fit, referred  to  him  by  the  county  board  of 
supervisors,  and  to  endorse  on  the  applica- 
tion a  certificate  to  each  applicant,  showing 
whether  he  or  she  is  blind  or  not.  Said  ex- 
aminer shall  keep  a  register  in  which  he  shall 
enter  the  facts  contained  in  each  certificate. 
He  shall  be  paid  from  the  county  treasury 
for  his  services,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for 
each  applicant  so  examined. 

Section  2722-n.  Application  for  relief- 
how  made.  All  persons  claiming  the  benefit 
provided  herein  may  go  before  the  county 
clerk  of  their  respective  counties,  and  make  affi- 
davit to  the  facts  which  bring  him  or  her 
within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  shall 
be  deemed  an  application  for  said  benefit;  two 
citizens,  residents  of  the  county,  shall  be   re- 


quired to  make  affidavits  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  known  said  applicant  to  be  a  resident  of 
the  state  for  five  years,  and  the  county  for 
one  year  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of 
said  application;  the  county  clerk  shall  bring 
the  same  to  the  attention  of  the  county  board 
of  supervisors,  who  shall  refer  the  applica- 
tion to  the  examiner  of  the  blind  for  said 
county. 

Section  2722-0.  Duty  of  clerk.  The  county 
clerk  shall  register  the  name,  address  and 
number  of  applicant,  and  date  of  the  examina- 
tion of  each  of  the  applicants  who  has  been 
so  determined  to  be  entitled  to  said  benefit, 
and  each  year,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  January,  he  shall  certify  to  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  the  names  and  residences 
of  each  applicant. 

Section  2722-p.  Duty  of  board  of  super- 
visors. It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county 
in  this  state  to  cause  warrants  on  the  county 
treasurer  to  be  drawn,  properly  endorsed,  pay- 
able to  each  of  said  persons  in  said  county 
each  quarter  in  each  year  thereafter,  during 
the  life  of  said  persons,  while  they  are  resi- 
dents of  said  county  or  until  said  disability 
is  removed. 

Passed  1915. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

AN  ACT. 

For  the  Relief  of  Needy  Blind. 

Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate   and  House   of 

Representatives  in  General  Court  convened: 

Section  1.  Any  person  of  either  sex  who, 
by  reason  of  loss  of  eyesight,  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  the  necessities  of  life,  who 
has  not  sufficient  means  of  his  own  to  main- 
tain himself,  and  who,  unless  relieved  as  au- 
thorized by  these  provisions,  would  become  a 
charge  upon  the  public  or  upon  those  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  support  him,  shall  be  deemed 
a  needy  blind  person. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  receive  relief  under 
these  provisions  a  needy  blind  person  must  be- 
come blind  while  a  resident  of  this  state,  and 
shall  be  a  resident  of  the  county  for  one  year, 
and  of  the  state  for  five  years. 

Sec.  3.  At  least  ten  days  prior  to  action  on 
any  claim  for  relief  hereunder,  the  person 
claiming  shall  file  with  the  county  commis- 
sioners, a  duly  verified  statement  of  the  facts 
bringing  him  within  these  provisions.  The  list 
of  claims  shall  be  filed  in  a  book  kept  for  that 


PROPORTION  OF  PUPILS  BLIND  FROM  OPHTHALMIA  NEONA- 
TORUM  IN  31  STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  1915-16 


Prepared  by  the  National  Comm 

Total 

Pupils 

1915-1916 

California    97 

Colorado    44 

Connecticut 49 

Idaho   17 

Illinois    214 

Indiana    141 

Iowa    136 

Kansas    92 

Kentucky   147 

Louisiana    59 

Maryland   113 

Massachusetts    301 

Missouri    119 

Montana 118 

Nebraska   56 

New  York  (Batavia) 191 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind 

New  Mexico 51 

North  Carolina 244 

North  Dakota    32 

Ohio  249 

Oregon  42 

Pennsylvania   237 

W.  Pennsylvania  140 

South  Carolina 94 

South  Dakota 28 

Tennessee  231 

Utah  36 

Vermont   6 

Virginia 77 

Wisconsin 140 

Total  3501 


littee  for  the  Prevention 

of  Blindness 

Total 

Blind 

Per 

New 

New  O.  N. 

from  0.  N. 

Cent 

Admis'ns 

Pupils 

13 

13.3 

13 

5 

17 

38.6 

10 

2 

11 

22.4 

11 

1 

2 

11.8 

5 

0 

35 

16.4 

25 

3 

7 

5.0 

19 

0 

34 

25. 

20 

4 

25 

27.2 

15 

4 

35 

23.8 

25 

5 

12 

2.3 

19 

0 

30 

26.5 

20 

8 

79 

26.6 

49 

11 

28 

23.5 

25 

6 

5 

4.2 

1 

0 

15 

26.8 

10 

5 

47 

24.6 

39 

5 

24 

5 

19 

37.3 

14 

4 

48 

19.7 

51 

6 

3 

9.4 

6 

0 

91 

36.5 

47 

17 

0 

0 

9 

1 

76 

32.1 

35 

3 

45 

32.1 

28 

10 

0 

3 

10.7 

0 

0 

30 

13. 

59 

3 

7 

19.4 

3 

1 

3 

50. 

5 

6.5 

0 

0 

35 

25. 

21 

3 

Per 
Cent 
38.4 
20. 

9. 

0 
12. 

0 
20. 
26.6 
20. 

0 
40. 
22.4 
24. 

0 
50. 
12.8 

20.8 

28.6 
11.7 

0 
36. 
11. 

8.5 
35.7 

0 

5.1 
33. 

0 
14. 


760 


21.7 


603 


112 


18.5 


purpose  in  the  order  of  filing,  which  record 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

Sec.  4.  No  certificate  of  qualification  of 
drawing  money  hereunder  shall  be  granted 
until  the  county  commissioners  shall  be  satis- 
fied, from  the  evidence  of  at  least  two  repu- 
table residents  of  the  county,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  registered  physician,  that  they  know 
the  applicant  to  be  blind,  and  that  he  has  the 
residential  qualifications  to  entitle  him  to  the 
relief  asked.  Such  evidence  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing, subscribed  to  by  such  witnesses,  and  be 
subject  to  the  right  of  investigation  by  the 
county  commissioners. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  county  commissioners  be 
satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  relief 
hereunder,  they  shall  furnish  aid  to  said  ap- 
plicant in  such  sums  as  they  find  needed,  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150) 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  from  the  county  treas- 


ury, and  such  relief  shall  be  in  place  of  all 
other  relief  of  a  public  nature. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  county  commissioners  in  the 
examination  of  the  qualifications  of  any  per- 
son filing  a  claim  for  relief  hereunder,  or  who 
may  have  been  allowed  relief  by  such  com- 
missioners, shall  determine  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  registered  physician  and  surgeon,  that 
any  person  or  persons  making  such  claims  or 
then  on  such  lists  might  have  such  disability 
benefited  or  removed  by  proper  surgical  opera- 
tion or  medical  treatment,  and  such  person 
entitled  to  such  relief  files  his  consent  in  writ- 
ing thereto,  then  the  county  commissioners 
may  expend  for  the  purpose  of  such  surgical 
operation  or  medical  treatment,  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  relief  which  the  county  commis- 
sioners may  award  to  such  person  for  one 
year  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  in 
such   case   shall   pay  the   sum  so   awarded   to 
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BLIND   PUPILS   IN   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   SYSTEMS 

Chicago   51                30                 58.8                   4                 2  50. 

Detroit    28                  9                 32.1                 11                 2  18.2 

Milwaukee    65                 18                 27.7                 11                 2  18.2 

New  York  City 213                26                 12.2                 37                 9  24.3 

Total 357                 83                 23.2                 63               15  23.8 

Grand  Total 3858              843                 21.8               666             127  19.0 

PROPORTION   OF   PUPILS    IN    SCHOOLS    FOR   THE   BLIND     DURING     THE     PAST     SIX     YEARS     WHO     ARE  BLIND 

FROM    OPHTHALMIA    NEONATORUM 

No.  of          Total      Pupils  Blind  Per 

School  Year                                                    Schools         Pupils       From  O.  N.  Cent 

1910-11    16                  2018                  521  25.8 

1911-12    23                  2400                  567  23.6 

1912-13    21                  2327                  684  29.3 

1913-14    19                  2496                  622  24.9 

1914-15 30                  3334                  740  22.1 

1915-16    34                  3858                  843  21.8 

PROPORTION    OF    PUPILS    NEWLY    ADMITTED    TO    SCHOOLS   FOR  THE  BLIND   DURING    THE    PAST    NINE  YEARS 
WHO    ARE   BLIND    FROM    OPHTHALMIA    NEONATORUM 

No.  of      Total  New  Pupils  Blind  Per 

School  Year                                                    Schools    Admissions    From  O.  N.  Cent 

1907-  8  10        290        77  26.5 

1908-  9  14        300        68  22.6 

1909-10  13        325        67  20.6 

1910-11  15        351        84  23.9 

1911-12  24        415        88  21.2 

1912-13  21        386        88  22.7 

1913-14  19        428        84  19.6 

1914-15  28        602        91  15.1 

1915-16  35        666       127  19. 

PUPILS    BLIND   FROM    CAUSES   OTHER   THAN    OPHTHALMIA    NEONATORUM    OUT    OF   A    TOTAL    OF    3858    EN- 
ROLLED.   1915-1916,    IN    31    STATE    SCHOOLS    FOR  THE  BLIND,   AND  4   CLASSES   FOR  BLIND   PUPILS 

IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    SYSTEMS 

From  Accident  306 ;  from  Progressive  Nearsightedness  77 ;  from  Trachoma  56 ;  from  Inter- 
stitial Keratitis  146;  from  Optic  Nerve  Atrophy  340;  from  other  congenital  defects  824,  and 
from  Wood  Alcohol  Poisoning  5. 


the  persons  entitled  to  pay  for  such  surgical 
operation  or  medical  treatment,  instead  of  be- 
ing paid  to  the  person  entitled  to  such  relief. 

Sec.  7.  The  county  commissioners  annually 
shall  make  examination  as  to  qualifications  of 
any  one  on  the  blind  list,  and  increase  or  de- 
crease the  amount  within  the  limits  herein 
prescribed.  If  not  satisfied  that  the  person 
on  the  list  is  qualified  to  draw  his  money,  said 
commissioners  shall  remove  such  person  from 
the  list. 

Sec.  8.  And  the  county  commissioners  may 
at  any  time  during  the  year  inquire  into  the 
qualifications  and  examine  as  to  the  disability 
and  needs  of  any  person  theretofore  placed 
on  such  blind  list;  and  in  case  said  commis- 
sioners find  that  any  person  is  not  qualified  to 
draw  further  relief,  or  that  such  disability  has 
been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part,  then  said 
commissioners  may  at  any  time  thereafter 
during  such  year,  modify  or  change  the 
amount  theretofore  found  necessary  for  such 


relief,  or  remove  such  person  from  the  list 
qualified  to  draw  any  money  for  relief. 

Sec.  9.  Whoever  to  secure  for  himself  or 
another,  the  benefit  provided  in  this  chapter 
for  needy  blind  persons,  makes  a  false  state- 
ment shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty 
of  perjury. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
passage. 

Effective  1915. 


MICHIGAN. 
Care   of   Blind   Babies. 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  care,  maintenance 

and  instruction  of  blind  babies  and  children 

under  school  age. 
The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact: 

Section  1.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  suitable 
care,  maintenance  and  instruction  of  babies 
and  children  under  school  age  residing  in  this 
state,  who  may  be  born  blind  or  become  blind 


RESULTS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  AT  THE 

ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FROM  MARCH,  1872,  TO  DECEMBER,  1915 

577  pupils,  420  males  and  157  females,  have  completed  their  course  and  graduated.  Of 
these,  51  males  and  10  females  have  died;  at  the  time  of  their  death  47  out  of  the  51  males, 
and  all  the  females,  were  in  good  employment.  The  remaining  369  males  and  147  females 
are  tabulated  as  follows  : 


Males. 
Organists  and  Teachers  of  Music. 

Teachers   of   Music  only 

Tuners      

Clergymen     

School    Teachers 

Home    Teachers 

Miscellaneous     

Business     , 


Many  Tuners  also  teach  Music. 


Females. 

Music    Teachers , 

Organists  and  Music  Teachers, 

School    Teachers , 

Typists  :    Offices 

Typists:    Private   Work 

Miscellaneous     


Prov- 

Success 

ful. 

Doubt- 

Fail- 

inces. 

London. 

Abroad. 

Total. 

ful. 

ures. 

Total 

48 

10 

3 

61 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

142 

58 

10 

210 

34 

10 

44 

3 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

5 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

8 
4 

14 

4 

1 

19 

217 

84 

17 

318 

41 

10 

51 

Prov- 

Doubt- 

Fail- 

inces. 

London. 

Abroad. 

Total. 

ful. 

ures. 

Total 

22 

9 

3 

34 

12 

3 

15 

2 

3 

2 
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22 

16 

2 

40 

10 

1 

11 

8 

5 

13 

4 

3 

7 

10 

9 

19 

1 

1 

68 

45 

7 

120 

23 

4 

27 

Summary. 

Males  successfully  earn- 
ing   their    living" 318  or  86.2  percent. 

Males    lost    sight    of     or 

partially    employed 41  or  11.1  percent. 

Males     failures 10  or     2.7  percent. 


369        100.0 


Summary. 
Females       successfully 

earning   their    living 120  or  81.6  percent. 

Females   lost   sight  of   or 

partially    employed 23  or  15.6  percent. 

Females    failures 4  or     2.8  percent. 


147        100.0 
Five  women  have  married,  and  2   are   now 
invalided. 


in  any  case  where  by  reason  of  lack  of  means 
or  other  cause  the  parent  or  parents  of  such 
children  may  be  unable  to  properly  care  for, 
maintain  and  educate  such  children. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  such 
care,  maintenance  and  education  the  said 
Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  com 
tract  with  any  institution  having  or  furnish- 
ing facilities  for  such  care,  maintenance  and 
education  in  this  or  any  other  state  at  a  con- 
tract price  to  be  agreed  upon,  not  exceeding 
five  dollars  per  week  per  child  ;  provided,  that 
such  contract  shall  be  made  by  and  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  parents  or  surviving 
parent  of  any  such  child. 

Sec.  3.  Such  contract  shall  continue  in 
fbrce   and    the    care,    maintenance   and    educa- 


tion provided  therein  shall  continue  until  such 
child  attains  the  age  of  six  years. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  included  in  the  tax 
to  be  levied  for  state  school  purposes,  a  rate 
sufficient  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars,  in  addition  to  all  other  sums 
provided  by  law,  which  sum,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
be  deemed  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  modify 
any  existing  law  with  reference  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  ef- 
fect. 

Approved   May  7,   1913. 


PERIODICALS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OF  THE  A.  L.  A. 


Note:  This  list,  revised  January,  1916,  has  not 
previously  been  printed  owing  to  lack  of  space  in  the 
report  of  the  American  Library  Association.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  secure  a  complete  list  of  such  periodi- 
cals   and    any    addition     will    be    welcome.      Address 

Editor   of  the   Outlook  for   the  Blind. 

AMERICAN  BRAILLE 

Catholic  Review;  monthly,  published  by  The 
Xavier  Free  Publication  Soicety  for  the 
Blind,  824  Oakdale  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Christian  Record;  monthly,  published  free  by 
The  Christian  Record  Publishing  Co.,  Col- 
lege View,    Nebraska. 

Church  Items;  monthly,  except  July  and 
August,  published  by  Miss  S.  B.  Herres- 
hoff,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Gospel  Trumpet;  monthly,  published  by  The 
Gospel  Trumpet  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana; 
transcribed  from  the  ink  print.  Subscrip- 
tion price  $1.50. 

Illuminator ;  quarterly,  published  free  by  The 
Holmes-Schenley  Literary  Society  of  The 
Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine;  monthly,  published 
free  by  The  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.,  250 
West   54th   Street,   New  York  City. 

Michigan  Herald;  monthly,  except  July  and 
August,  published  by  The  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan.  Sub- 
scription  price   $.25. 

Music  Survey;  monthly,  published  by  The 
Novel  Music  Embossing  Co.,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.     Subscription  price  $2.00. 

Searchlight;  published  free  by  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
Weekly  News ;  weekly,  published  by  The  Novel 
Music  Embossing  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Illi- 
nois. Subscription  price  $3.00. 
World  of  the  Blind;  monthly,  published  by 
The  United  Workers  for  the  Blind  of 
Missouri,  2616  Gamble  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.     Subscription   price  $1.00. 

EUROPEAN  BRAILLE :  ENGLISH 
Braille  Literary  Journal;  monthly,  printed  and 
published  by  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.,  England.  Subscription  price 
16/ 


Braille  Musical  Magazine;  bi-monthly,  printed 
and  published  by  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London.  Subscription  price 
9/ 

Braille  Musical  Magazine  (Supplementary 
Issue);  printed  and  published  at  irregular 
intervals  by  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London. 

Braille  Packet;  monthly,  embossed  at  The 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  West 
Craigmillar,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Sub- 
scription price  11/6. 

Channels  of  Blessing;  bi-monthly,  embossed 
by  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London.     Subscription  price  7/ 

Church  Messenger;  monthly,  embossed  at  The 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  West 
Craigmillar,  Edinburgh.  Subscription  price 
13/ 

Comrades;  monthly  for  children,  printed  and 
published  by  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London.     Subscription  price  6/ 

Craigmillar  Harp;  music  quarterly,  embossed 
and  published  by  The  Royal  Blind  Asylum 
and  School,  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 
Subscription  price  4/ 

Gospel  Light  in  Heathen  Darkness;  quarterly, 
embossed  at  The  Royal  Blind  Asylum 
and  School,  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 
Subscription  price  2/ 

Hampstead;  monthly,  embossed  and  pub- 
lished by  The  London  Society  for  Teach- 
ing the  Blind,  100  Avenue  Road,  Hamp- 
stead, N.  W.,  England.  Subscription 
price   $3.25. 

Hora  Jucunda;  monthly,  embossed  and  pub- 
lished at  The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and 
School.  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 
Subscription  price  $4.45. 

Hora  Jucunda  Supplement;  monthly,  em- 
bossed and  published  at  the  Hora  Jucunda 
office. 

London  Daily  Mail;  weekly,  published  by  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London. 

Lucifer;  monthly,  a  theosophical  magazine, 
printed  and  embossed  by  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London. 

Morning;  monthly,  published  at  The  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia.     Subscription  price  $3.24. 
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OUTLOOK     FOR    THE     BLIND 


Progress;  monthly,  printed  and  published  by 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lon- 
don.    Subscription  price  $2.16. 

Quarterly  Intercession  Paper;  embossed  at 
The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 
West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 

Santa  Lucia;  monthly,  published  by  Harrison 
and  Hodgkin,  Park  House,  Kew,  England. 
Subscription  price   1/1/ 

School  Magazine;  monthly,  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  for  class  use.  Subscrip- 
tion price  9/ 

Weekly  Summary;  weekly,  published  by  E  .R. 
Scott  &  L.  T.  Bloxam,  Eltham,  Kent,  Eng- 
land. 

EUROPEAN    BRAILLE;    ESPERANTO 
Esperanto   Ligilo;    monthly,   published   by   Th. 
Cart,  12  Majorsgatan.  Stockholm,  Sweden 
Publication   discontinued  during  the  war. 

EUROPEAN   BRAILLE;  FRENCH 

La  Revue  Braille;  weekly,  published  by 
L'Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  7  and  9 
Rue  Duroc,  Paris. 

La  Revue  Braille;  weekly,  published  by  the 
L'Association  Valentin  Haiiy. 

Supplement  Pcdagogique  Du  Louis  Braille; 
quarterly,  published  by  L'Association  Val- 
entin Haiiy. 

La  Tribune  Des  Avengles;  published  by  N.  G. 
Vaughan,  Rue  de  Charenton,  Paris. 

The  French  magazines  have  been  discon- 
tinued during  the  war.  In  their  place  a  pamph- 
let entitled  Aux  Abonnees  (to  subscribers)  is 
sent  out  at  irregular  intervals. 

EUROPEAN    BRAILLE;    GERMAN 
Der  BHnde  Musikcr;  monthly,  published  by  F. 
\Y.  Vogel,  Hamburg  33,  Hufnerstrasse  122 
Germany.     Subscription  price  Mk.  9. 
Blind en-Daheim ;    monthly,    published    by    the 
Stadt.     Blindenanstalt,    Berlin.      Subscrip- 
tion price  Mk.   8. 
Der    Cesellschaftcr ;    ( absorbed    by    Der   Zeit- 
geist). 

Der  Grillenscheucher ;  monthly,  published  by 
F.  W.  Vogel,  Hamburg  33,  Hufuerstrasse 
122,   Germany.     Subscription   price   Mk.    7. 

Der  Zeitgeist;  monthly,  published  by  F.  W. 
Vogel,  Hamburg  33,  Hufuerstrasse  122, 
Germany.     Subscription    price    Mk.    10. 


EUROPEAN  BRAILLE;   ITALIAN 

Repertorio     Del     Musicista     Cieco;     monthly, 
published  by  Mile.  Tollomei,  Via  Antonio 
Chramer,     17,    Milano,    Italy.        Delivery 
uncertain  during  the  war. 
EUROPEAN  BRAILLE;  RUSSIAN 

Dosug   Slyepykh;    monthly,   published  by  The 
Trusteeship    of    Empress    Mary    Aleksan- 
drovna,    St.   Petersburg,  Russia.     Delivery 
uncertain    during   the    war. 
MOON  TYPE 

Daivn;  quarterly,  embossed  by  The  Northern 
Counties  Blind  Society,  4  &  6  Howard 
Street,  North  Shields,  England.  Subscrip- 
tion  price   1/6. 

Moon  Magazine;  monthly,  published  by  The 
Moon  Society,  a  branch  of  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Port- 
land Street,  London,  W.,  England.  Sub- 
scription price  $5.00. 

NEW  YORK  POINT 

Canada's  premier  magazine ;  for  free  circula- 
tion throughout  the  Dominion,  published 
by  the  Dominion  Tactile  Press,  275  Dela- 
ware Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Catholic  Transcript;  monthly,  published  by 
The  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society,  59 
East  83d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Christian  Record;  monthly,  published  free  by 
The  Christian  Record  Publishing  Co., 
College  View,  Nebraska. 

Free  Press;  monthly,  published  at  Janesville, 
Wis. 

Lux  Vera;  monthly,  published  by  Joseph 
Gockel,  834  36th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin.     Subscription   price   $1.50. 

Matilda  Ziegler;  monthly,  published  free  by 
The  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.,  250  West 
54th  Street,  New  York  City.  (See  item 
under   American   Braille.) 

Music  Survey;  monthly,  published  by  The 
Novel  Music  Embossing  Co.,  Jacksonville, 
Til.      Subscription    price   $2.00. 

Sunday  School  Quarterly;  published  by  The 
Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Relig- 
ious Literature  for  the  Blind,  39  West 
32d  Street,  New  York  City.  Subscription 
price    $1.00. 

Weekly  Navs;  weekly,  published  by  The  Novel 
Music  Embossing  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Illi- 
nois.    Subscription  price  $3.00. 

Weekly  Review;  weekly,  published  by  Joseph 
Gockel,  834  36th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin.    Subscription  price  $2.50. 

(List  of  magazines  in  ink  print  will  be  given  later.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  "COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE  FOR 

THE  BLIND." 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  July,  1916. 

To  the  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind: 

The  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  representing 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  was  created  by  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  these  associations  at  their  respective  conventions  held  at 
Berkeley,  CaL,  June  28  to  July  3,  1915. 

As  representative  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  the  Commission  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
adoption  of  the  Standard  Dot  System  as  the  uniform  type  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

As  representative  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  the  Commission  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  testing  out, 
both  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  practical  merits  of  the 
Standard  Dot  System,  with  the  view  of  its  establishment  as  the  uni- 
form type;  and,  should  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  Standard  Dot  prove 
unavailing,  to  negotiate  further  with  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  system  known  as  "Revised  Braille,"  with  a  view  to 
its  adoption  as  the  uniform  type  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  convention  an  informal  meeting 
of  the  Commission  was  held  at  the  Berkeley  School  for  the  Blind, 
where  it  was  decided  to  put  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol"  into  Standard 
Dot,  and  also  to  print  a  few  standard  poems  in  this  system.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work  the  services  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  were  offered  by  Director  E.  E.  Allen,  of  Perkins,  and  gratefully 
accepted  by  the  Commission. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1915,  where  the  discussion  was  confined,  in  the  main,  to  pre- 
liminary preparations  for  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  of  New  York,  was  elected  Honorary  Member,  and  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer,  of  Baltimore,  was  named  Executive  Secretary.  A  Sub- 
Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Migel  and  Latimer,  was  appointed  to 
further  the  interests  of  uniformity  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
negotiations  with  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  of  the  subject,  the  Commission  interpreted  its  in- 
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structions  as  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  a  fourth  system  of  puncto- 
graphic  type,  but  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  any  system,  which 
may  be  found  acceptable  both  to  America  and  to  Great  Britain,  as 
the  uniform  type  of  the  English-speaking  world.  A  primer,  entitled 
"The  Standard  Dot  Drill  Key,"  especially  designed  for  teaching 
Standard  Dot  to  grammar  and  high  school  pupils  and  adults,  com- 
pelled by  the  Secretary,  was  authorized  by  the  Commission  to  be  em- 
bossed in  three  editions — British  Braille,  New  York  Point  and  Amer- 
ican Braille.  Superintendent  Burritt  generously  offered  to  have  the 
plates  of  these  editions  prepared  by  the  embossing  press  of  his  insti- 
tution, and  his  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Commission.  A 
circular  letter,  authorized  by  the  Commission,  was  sent  to  superin- 
tendents and  others  prominently  interested  in  the  work  for  the  blind  of 
this  country  and  Canada,  and  a  copy  thereof  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  A  of  this  report. 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  at  Overbrook, 
Pa.,  October  15,  1915,  it  was  determined  to  continue  the  effort  to  in- 
duce the  British  authorities  to  adopt  the  Standard  Dot  System  in  its 
present  form,  or  with  some  modification,  and,  if  this  could  not  be  ac- 
complished, to  negotiate  further  with  the  British  authorities  in  an  ef- 
fort to  induce  them  so  to  modify  their  system,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  deduced  from  the  experiments  of  the  late  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  as  to  justify  us  of  America  in  accepting  the  system  so 
modified  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  the  future. 

The  Secretary  was  accordingly  instructed  to  assemble  for  ship- 
ment at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  such  pamphlets,  ap- 
paratus, etc.,  as  were  essential  to  testing  out  the  Standard  Dot  System. 
The  Secretary  reported  that,  in  response  to  Question  2  of  the  Commis- 
sion's circular  letter  of  September,  1915,  assurances  had  been  received, 
in  writing  or  otherwise,  from  many  of  the  superintendents  and  others 
prominent  in  the  work,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  support,  at  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  the  adoption  of  the  Standard  Dot,  or  of  any  other  system  as  the 
uniform  type,  if  the  British  authorities  agree  to  unite  with  us  in  its 
establishment  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

During  September  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  was  authorized  by 
the  Commission  to  print,  in  Standard  Dot,  one  hundred  additional 
copies  of  "Baby  Boy,"  bound  with  key  to  the  Standard  Dot  System; 
and  the  Cooper  Engineering  Company,  of  Chicago,  was  authorized  to 
manufacture  fifty  desk  tablets  for  writing  Standard  Dot.  One  thou- 
sand copies  of  pages  12,  13,  78  and  79  of  the  Fifth  Biennial  Report 
of   the   Uniform   Type   Committee   of   the   American   Association   of 


Workers  for  the  Blind  were  printed  in  leaflet  form,  and  distributed  as 
an  ink-print  key  to  the  Standard  Dot  System ;  and  one  hundred  copies 
of  "Two-cell  Front-dot  Characters,"  inadvertently  omitted  from  Ap- 
pendix B  of  the  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee were  also  printed  and  distributed. 

During  October  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  manager  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine,  embossed  Standard  Dot  alphabet  sheets,  with  both 
American  Braille  and  New  York  Point  explanations,  forwarding  fifty 
copies  of  each  to  the  Commission,  which  were  circulated  upon  request. 
He  also  embossed,  in  uncontracted  Standard  Dot,  a  story  entitled 
"The  Inmate  of  the  Dungeon,"  and  another,  in  full  contractions,  by 
Irving,  entitled  "The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker,"  publishing  them  in  one 
pamphlet,  and  presenting  the  Commission  with  nine  copies.  This  was 
all  done  without  any  expense  to  the  Commission. 

On  November  1st  the  following  articles  were  shipped,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type,  to  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby,  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England:  Six  Standard  Dot  desk  tablets;  six  Standard  Dot 
pocket  tablets ;  ten  copies  "Baby  Boy" ;  ten  copies  "Christmas  Carol" ; 
one  hundred  copies  ink-print  Standard  Dot  key;  twenty  reports  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  with  page  of  omitted  Appendix.  On  No- 
vember 23d  forty  copies  of  the  British  Braille  edition  of  the  Standard 
Dot  Drill  Key  were  sent  with  the  compliments  of  the  Commission  to 
Mr.  Henry  Stainsby.  This  edition  comprised  only  fifty  copies,  twenty 
of  which  were  billed  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  twenty  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  and  ten  to  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
by  courtesy  of  their  respective  superintendents.  On  November  29th 
the  additional  copies  of  "Baby  Boy"  and  "Christmas  Carol"  asked  for 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  were  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Stainsby,  and  subsequently  the  additional  writing  tablets  were  like- 
wise sent. 

On  November  5th  the  Secretary  prepared  and  sent  out  a  letter 
containing  all  information  to  date  relative  to  Standard  Dot  supplies — 
books,  writing  appliances,  etc.     (See  Appendix  B.) 

Mr.  Burritt's  offer  to  emboss,  in  Standard  Dot,  a  short  story  en- 
titled "Maddened  by  Mystery,"  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

While  all  this  preparation  of  material  for  testing  out  Standard 
Dot  was  under  way  and  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  by  letter 
and  magazine  articles  was  being  conducted  in  the  interest  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  Commission  was  active,  especially  through  its  Secretary,  in 
endeavoring  to  forward  the  cause  of  Standard  Dot  in  this  country,  and 
in  learning  the  views  of  the  profession  relative  to  the  possibility  of 


its  adoption  as  the  uniform  type.  Hundreds  of  letters  of  inquiry  rela- 
tive to  the  merits  of  Standard  Dot  were  promptly  answered  and  in- 
formation on  the  subject  was  freely  given  on  every  available  occasion. 
On  November  16th  the  Secretary  made  an  address  on  the  subject  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  which  address  (see  Ap- 
pendix C)  constituted  the  basis  of  his  subsequent  talks  on  behalf  of 
Standard  Dot.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of  December  the  Secre- 
tary visited  six  of  the  eastern  schools  in  the  interest  of  the  work. 

At  Staunton  the  program  consisted  of  a  talk  to  the  teachers  and 
pupils  on  the  history  and  development  of  Standard  Dot  and  a  subse- 
quent round-table  of  teachers  and  older  pupils.  Standard  Dot  Drill 
Keys  had  been  previously  put  into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  the 
pupils  and  there  was  much  intelligent  discussion  of  the  system,  though 
no  one  had  thoroughly  learned  it.  No  regular  class-room  instruction 
had  been  given  in  Standard  Dot,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pupils  who 
had  tried  their  hand  at  it,  the  system  offered  no  serious  obstacle  to  the 
learner.  At  the  Pittsburgh  School,  the  home  of  our  Chairman,  some 
systematic  work  had  been  done  by  the  high  school  pupils,  and  the 
Secretary  took  a  group  of  these  pupils  rapidly  through  the  "Drill 
Key"  and  gave  them  some  exercises  in  writing  Standard  Dot.  In- 
terest was  manifest  and  no  serious  objection  to  the  system  was  raised 
by  any  of  the  pupils  thus  trying  it  out.  A  talk  on  Standard  Dot  was 
given  to  teachers  and  pupils  and  several  satisfactory  interviews  were 
held  with  individuals  interested  in  the  subject. 

At  Overbrook  three  very  interesting  round-tables  were  held,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  personal  interviews  with  those  especially  inter- 
ested in  Standard  Dot.  The  first  of  the  round-tables  consisted  of  half 
a  dozen  blind  teachers  and  as  many  of  the  older  girls;  the  second 
round-table  was  similarly  composed  of  teachers  and  boys ;  while  the 
third  round-table  consisted  of  teachers  only,  being  in  fact  the  regular 
teachers'  meeting.  Owing  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  "Drill 
Keys"  were  stereotyped  at  the  Overbrook  School,  there  was  a  much 
more  widespread  knowledge  there  of  Standard  Dot  than  at  the  other 
schools  visited.  The  Secretary  took  the  first  two  round-tables  through 
the  "Key,"  laying  emphasis  upon  the  writing  with  excellent  results. 
Two  objections  were  offered  to  Standard  Dot  during  these  interviews. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  its  excess  of  dots  in  comparison  with  American 
Braille  puts  it  at  disadvantage  in  writing,  and  that  the  arbitrary  na- 
ture of  its  code  of  contractions  makes  it  difficult  to  learn.  The  round- 
table  with  the  faculty  was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  the  personal 
interview  with  Mr.  Thurlow,  a  totally  deaf  and  blind  man,  was  both 
unique  and  inspiring.  It  was  he  who  spoke  of  the  arbitrary,  or  unsug- 
gestive,  nature  of  the  Standard  Dot  contractions. 
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At  Perkins  more  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  actual  class-room 
instruction  in  Standard  Dot  than  in  any  of  the  schools  visited.  A 
class  of  boys  and  one  of  girls  devoted  a  period  each  day  in  reading 
and  writing  Standard  Dot,  and  they  had  a  creditable  knowledge  of  the 
system  before  the  Secretary  did  any  work  with  them.  He  spent  an 
hour  a  day  for  two  days  with  each  of  these  classes  and  found  the 
attitude  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  the 
writing  done  for  the  Secretary  there  were  almost  as  many  errors  in 
level  as  there  were  in  spacing,  though  these  pupils  were  accustomed  to 
the  three-level  line.  The  effort,  however,  to  space  correctly,  doubtless, 
caused  greater  error  in  level.  While  in  the  vicinity  of  Perkins  inter- 
views were  held  with  Messrs.  Migel,  Holmes  and  Fowler. 

At  the  New  York  City  School  no  work  whatever  with  the  pupils 
was  done  on  Standard  Dot,  but  the  question  was  thoroughly  gone  over 
with  the  teachers.  Through  the  efforts  of  Superintendent  Van  CI  eve, 
the  Secretary  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  "Blind 
Men's  Improvement  Association"  at  the  Light  House  for  the  Blind. 
Many  assurances  were  here  given  that  the  final  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  would  receive  unqualified  support.  Interviews  were 
also  held  with  Miss  Goldthwaite,  of  the  New  York  City  Library,  and 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine. 

At  Batavia  the  Secretary  was  accorded  the  unusual  privilege  of 
presenting  the  cause  of  the  Commission  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  school.  His  message  was  received  with  much  apparent  interest 
and  many  expressions  of  gratification  were  forthcoming  at  having  the 
type  situation  clearly  set  before  them.  The  Secretary  worked  with  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  grades  and  held  a  very  lively 
round-table  with  the  teachers  where  the  presence  of  the  stereotyper 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting.  The  pupils  appeared  not 
only  to  have  little  difficulty  with  Standard  Dot,  but  expressed  them- 
selves as  finding  the  combination  of  three-level  and  variable-base  no 
special  hindrance  in  writing. 

In  accordance  with  the  Commission's  suggestion,  made  in  its  cir- 
cular letter  of  September  last,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  teach  Stand- 
ard Dot  to  little  children  or  others  who  have  never  learned  any  dot 
system.  From  the  meager  data  in  hand,  it  appears  that  Standard  Dot 
is  a  workable  system  for  both  reading  and  writing.  Writing  is  un- 
doubtedly more  difficult  in  this  than  in  the  other  systems,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  both  difficulties,  that  of  level  and  that  of  spacing. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  data  gathered  through  correspondence 
prior  to  this  time  and  from  the  visit  to  the  foregoing  schools,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  attitude  of  the  profession  in  this  country  was  not  at  all 
unfavorable  to  Standard  Dot  as  a  system ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  little, 


if  any,  real  disposition  to  favor  its  adoption,  unless  Great  Britain 
would  likewise  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  came  from 
almost  every  quarter  to  the  effect  that  as  British  Braille  had  stood  the 
tests  somewhat  better  than  the  two  American  systems,  it  should  be 
adopted  either  as  it  is  or  with  such  modifications  as  the  British  may 
be  induced  to  make,  thus  following  to  this  degree  the  findings  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  securing  at  once  the 
desired  uniform  type. 

The  attitude  of  our  British  co-workers  relative  to  uniformity  and 
Standard  Dot  as  the  possible  uniform  type  may  be  gathered,  in  part, 
from  the  following  letters  and  extracts  from  letters  received  from  a 
few  of  their  leaders. 

Under  date  of  August  11,  1915,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Honorary  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  London,  writes :  "I  yesterday  had  a  long 
talk  with  Miss  Russell  and  gathered  her  impressions  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference.  Miss  Russell  was  more  than  delighted  with  the 
courtesy  and  hospitality  which  were  shown  to  her  and  Miss  Croucher, 
and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  trouble  which  every  one  inter- 
ested took  to  make  their  stay  as  pleasant  as  possible.  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  have  not  had  time  to  go  through  the  report.  .  .  .  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  has  been  sent  a  copy  of  the  report  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  shall  master  its  contents  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to 
discuss  the  matter  fully  and  freely  when  we  are  able  to  get  together. 
I  shall,  of  course,  communicate  to  you  the  result  of  our  deliberations 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  I  wish  that  we  could  have  had  a 
meeting  in  less  than  a  month's  time,  but  I  know  that  your  members 
would  prefer  that  the  matter  was  fully  and  adequately  discussed,  and 
this  could  not  be  the  case  if  a  meeting  were  called  sooner  than  the 
date  I  have  indicated.  I  note  your  views  with  regard  to  mutual  con- 
cessions and  quite  agree  with  them.  The  object  we  all  should  have  at 
heart  is  the  formation  of  the  most  suitable  uniform  type  that  can  be 
devised."     .     .     . 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Holmes,  under  date  of  September  27, 
1915,  Miss  Brautigam  writes:  "It  was  with  the  keenest  interest  that 
we  read  your  article  in  Progress  and  The  Braille  Review  for  this 
month,  and  we  fully  realize  that  a  uniform  type  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  all  finger  readers.  On  Saturday  last,  25th  of 
this  month,  the  Association  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind  held  their  an- 
nual meeting  at  Leeds  and  among  other  important  items  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  Committee  should  be  formed  which  would  undertake  to 
study  the  Standard  Dot  System,  and  to  report  to  the  Association  the 
results  of  its  effort.    This  Association  consists  of  fully  qualified  teach- 


ers  and  therefore  Braille  experts,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
I  am  writing  on  its  behalf  to  ask  you  if  you  will  kindly  forward  one 
guide  for  which  we  will  forward  money,  and  also  if  you  will  kindly 
lend  us  four  other  guides,  so  that  all  the  members  of  the  Committee 
can  conscientiously  study  the  system  with  regard  to  the  writing  as 
well  as  the  reading.  If  you  will  oblige  us  in  this  way  we  will  give  the 
matter  our  careful  consideration,  and  state  our  views  on  the  subject 
both  from  the  teacher's  and  pupil's  point  of  view."     .     .     . 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  under  date  of  October  16th,  Mr. 
C.  Arthur  Pearson  says : 

"Mr.  Stainsby  is  forwarding  to  Mr.  Latimer,  officially,  the  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  by  the  following  very  representative  Committee  it  called 
together  to  consider  the  question  of  the  Standard  Dot  System:  C. 
Arthur  Pearson,  Chairman,  President  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind;  Miss  E.  W.  Austin,  Secretary,  National  Lending  Library  for 
the  Blind;  Miss  F.  Brautigam,  teacher,  L.  C.  C.  Center  for  the  Blind, 
Battersea,  nominated  by  the  Association  of  Teachers  for  the  Blind; 
Miss  Douglas-Hamilton,  member  of  the  Council,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  member  of  late  British  Braille  Committee ;  Miss  M.  M. 
R.  Garaway,  lady  superintendent  L.  C.  C.  School  for  the  Blind,  Linden 
Lodge,  Wandsworth  Common,  nominated  by  the  College  of  Teachers 
for  the  Blind;  W.  H.  Illingworth,  superintendent,  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  member  of  the  late  British  Braille 
Committee;  W.  Percy  Merrick,  member  of  the  Council,  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind;  A.  W.  C.  Ranger,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.,  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  member  of  late  British 
Braille  Committee;  Henry  Stainsby,  Secretary-General,  National 
Braille  Committee;  Henry  Stainsby,  Secretary-GeGneral,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  member  of  the  late  British  Braille  Committee; 
W.  M.  Stone,  headmaster,  School  for  the  Blind,  Craigmillar  Park, 
Edinburgh;  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Chairman  of  the  Book 
Committee,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  member  of  late  British 
Braille  Committee. 

"The  Council  of  the  National  Institute  transmits  this  resolution, 
of  which  I  enclose  you  a  copy. 

"I  should  like  you  to  know  that  many  of  those  interested  have 
been  very  active  during  the  last  few  weeks  in  collecting  and  collating 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  Standard  Dot  System,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  these  opinions  are  uniformly  opposed  to  its  adoption  here.  Be- 
sides the  collecting  of  opinions,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in- 
terested have  made  elaborate  tests,  none  of  which,  however,  seems  to 
convey  that  any  superiority  can  be  claimed  for  the  Standard  Dot  Sys- 


tern.  The  general  feeling  in  this  country  is  that  while  the  adoption 
of  this  system  would  remove  the  many  and  most  serious  difficulties 
under  which  those  responsible  for  the  production  of  literature  for  the 
blind  labor  on  your  side  of  the  water,  it  would  have  no  corresponding 
advantages  here.  It  is  considered  that  the  system  does  not  offer  any 
marked  advantages  over  the  British  Braille,  while  the  incorporation 
in  it  of  the  principle  of  the  variable  base  renders  it  in  many  respects 
practically  a  new  system,  the  adoption  of  which  would  involve  most 
serious  sacrifices.  This,  as  I  say,  is  the  present  opinion  on  the  material 
which  is  as  yet  before  us.  We  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  that  lies  in 
our  power  in  the  matter  of  arriving  at  thoroughly  conclusive  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  system  as  compared 
with  Braille,  for  we  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  gain  to  the  blind  world 
which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  system  used  uniformly  by 
the  English-speaking  peoples."     .     .     . 

Under  date  of  October  19,  1915,  in  a  communication  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Institute  of  the  Blind,  writes:  "The  British  Uniform  Type 
Committee  .  .  .  met  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  Standard  Dot  System  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  'This  Committee  wishes  to  convey  to  those  workers  among  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  who  have  made  themselves  responsible  for 
the  issue  of  the  Standard  Dot  System,  an  expression  of  their  deep 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  uniform  type  for  the 
English-speaking  blind.  This  Committee  notices  with  regret  the  tone 
of  the  resolutions  submitted  to  them,  inasmuch  as  this  leads  them  to 
infer  that  the  Standard  Dot  System  is  regarded  by  its  promoters  as 
one  from  which  no  radical  departure  can  be  made. 

"  'This  Committee,  however,  after  having  studied  the  system,  as 
far  as  time  allowed,  feels  very  strongly  that  there  are  likely  to  be  in- 
superable difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  by  the  blind  com- 
munity in  the  British  Empire  of  any  tactile  type  of  which  an  essential 
feature  is  the  variable  base.  At  the  same  time  this  Committee  wishes 
to  emphasize  most  clearly  its  view  that  no  new  system  of  tactile  type, 
on  which  so  much  care  has  been  expended  as  in  the  case  of  the  Stand- 
ard Dot  System,  can  be  accepted  or  rejected  without  most  careful 
consideration,  particularly  in  view  of  the  immense  importance  of  the 
discovery  of  a  satisfactory  uniform  type.  In  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee this  can  only  be  given  after  lengthy  experience  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  system  has  been  gained.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  will  exercise  their  influence  to  aid  in  the  making 
of  such  practical  tests  and  experiments  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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The  Committee  realizes  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  blind  com- 
munity is  the  object  at  which  all  interested  wish  to  arrive,  and  will 
consider  the  advisibility  of  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Standard  Dot 
System,  should  it  be  proved  that  this  system  possesses  substantial  ad- 
vantages over  the  system  at  present  in  vogue  here.' 

"This  resolution  was  submitted  to  my  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  the  12th  inst.  and  I  was  instructed  to  transmit  it  to  you  as  the  find- 
ings of  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee." 

Under  date  of  December  15th,  in  an  open  letter  to  Mr.  Latimer, 
afterward  published  in  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  London,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Stone,  headmaster  of  the  Craigmillar  School  for  the  Blind,  Edinburgh, 
says  in  part:  "What  is  it  that  you  claim  for  Standard  Dot?  I  know 
what  you  will  reply — uniformity,  increase  of  accuracy,  increase  of 
speed.  Well,  we  want  uniformity,  we  want  it  badly;  but  we  think 
there  are  other  ways  of  reaching  it.  There  would  be  uniformity  if 
you  adopted  British  Braille.  There  are  more  readers  of  British 
Braille  than  of  any  other  system  of  punctography.  People  frequently 
talk  as  if  British  Braille  was  the  concern  only  of  those  living  in  the 
British  Isles.  It  is  the  system  of  the  blind  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Canada  and  India.  It  is  as  nearly  identical  with  the 
Braille  of  European  countries  as  differences  of  language  make  pos- 
sible, and  it  is  actually  read  by  great  numbers  in  every  European 
country.  Therefore,  if  uniformity  is  to  be  the  great  gain,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  ask  you  to  conform  to  our  system.  With  regard  to  in- 
crease of  accuracy,  I  must  candidly  say  I  think  that  accuracy  after 
reaching  a  certain  point  is  of  little  importance.  I  find  that  blind  people, 
children  or  adults,  read  quite  as  accurately  as  seeing  people.  And  the 
gain  you  show  in  accuracy  is  so  very  small,  only  2  per  cent.  You  see 
I  am  accepting  your  figures,  but  it  must  be  remembered  they  are  only 
theoretically  obtained,  no  actual  tests  between  the  two  systems  have 
been  taken.  There  remains  speed,  which  is  equivalent  to  fluency.  I 
think  this  is  much  more  important  than  accuracy,  for  without  ease 
there  is  no  pleasure  and  without  pleasure  there  is  little  real  reading. 
Well,  what  is  your  claim  for  this  point?  Only  a  gain  of  6  per  cent. 
It  comes  to  this,  then,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  work  it  out,  that 
the  sacrifices  are  what  I  have  stated,  and  the  gain  is  a  problematic 
increase  of  speed."     .     .     . 

Again,  in  a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  Latimer,  written  under  date  of 
December  17th,  Mr.  Stone  says,  in  part:  "I  am  so  sorry  that  Standard 
Dot  appears  to  us  in  this  country  impossible  of  acceptance.  We  don't 
doubt  for  a  minute  that  it  is  a  very  good  system,  but  then  so  is  British 
Braille,  and  why  should  we  change  to  gain  so  little  ?" 
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With  the  foregoing  information  in  hand,  together  with  additional 
knowledge  on  the  subject  gathered  from  correspondence,  magazine 
articles  and  personal  interviews,  the  Commission  met  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  December  30,  1915.  Those  present  were:  Messrs. 
McAloney,  Migel,  Wilson,  Burritt  and  Latimer,  and,  by  invitation, 
Superintendents  Allen,  of  Perkins,  and  Van  Cleve,  of  the  New  York 
City  School  for  the  Blind.  After  considerable  discussion  and  much 
careful  consideration  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Standard  Dot  System  has  not  met  with  favor  on 
the  part  of  our  co-workers  in  Great  Britain;  and, 

Whereas,  There  seems  to  be  little  disposition  in  America  to  adopt 
it  independent  of  Great  Britain; 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission  refrain,  for  the  present,  from 
further  active  effort  toward  adoption  of  Standard  Dot  as  the  uniform 
type ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Commission  invite  our  co-workers  in  Great 
Britain  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  which  shall  have  authority 
to  work  with  a  like  committee  in  America  toward  the  improvement 
of  British  Braille,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  its  adoption  as  the 
uniform  type  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  this  resolution,  Chairman 
McAloney  appointed  as  the  committee,  acting  in  this  capacity  for  the 
Commission,  Messrs.  Burritt,  Migel  and  Latimer. 

On  January  8,  1916,  the  Secretary  wrote  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Commission  as  expressed  in  the 
above  resolutions,  for  a  copy  of  which  letter  see  Appendix  D. 

On  January  14th  a  third  circular  letter  of  information  to  date 
(see  Appendix  E)  was  sent  out  to  superintendents  of  schools  and 
others  interested  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 

Preparatory  to  the  formulation  of  any  suggested  changes  in  Re- 
vised Braille,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  the  members  of  the  late  Uniform 
Type  Committee,  to  Superintendents  Allen  and  Dow,  and  to  others 
having  more  or  less  knowledge  of  British  Braille,  for  suggestions  as 
to  the  line  along  which  improvements  might  be  advantageously  made 
in  the  present  code  of  British  Braille. 

During  February  the  Secretary  received  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Henry  Stainsby,  one  as  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute 
and  Honorable  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and 
one  as  Secretary  of  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  in  both  of 
which  he  promised  to  present  our  letter  of  January  8,  1916,  to  the  re- 
spective organizations.  A  similar  letter  from  Miss  Brautigam,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  promised  a  like 
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courtesy.  In  another  letter  from  Miss  Brautigam,  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 25th,  she  says,  in  part:  ".  .  .  I  have,  this  evening,  received 
your  letter,  and  should,  for  one,  be  pleased  to  consider  any  points  of 
improvement  which  you  consider  advisable  with  regard  to  our  own 
British  Braille  System.  Strange  to  say,  some  of  us  have  recently  been 
pointing  out  among  ourselves  the  various  points  in  which  our  own  sys- 
tem might  be  improved  with  advantage,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to 
consider  those  points  with  you.  So  far,  our  ideas  have  only  been  ex- 
changed in  friendly  discussions,  but  the  time  may  come  when  they  will 
be  discussed  at  committee  meetings,  when  the  issue  of  such  discussion 
will  reach  you  and  your  Committee.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  what 
a  blessing  a  uniform  type  would  be,  and  all  should  do  their  utmost  to 
bring  about  such  a  system.  Trusting  that  such  a  system  will  soon  be 
obtained,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  of  one  mind,  and  thanking  you  on 
behalf  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  for  myself,  with  every 
good  wish  for  success,  I  am." 

Under  date  of  February  22d,  in  a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  Latimer, 
Mr.  Stone,  of  Edinburgh,  writes,  in  part:  "...  I  hope  we  shall 
soon  get  to  work  and  on  the  new  basis  come  to  a  settlement.  I  can 
promise  you  to  do  all  I  can  over  here  to  make  matters  easy.  I  think 
you  have  acted  generously,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  meet  you  in  the  same 
generous  spirit.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Ritchie,  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  of  Teachers,  on  the  question  when  I  was  in  London,  and  he 
entirely  agrees  with  me.  The  college  and  the  Association  will  not  be 
the  difficulty,  I  can  assure  you." 

Under  date  of  March  2,  1^16,  Mr.  Stainsby  wrote  the  Commis- 
sion as  follows:  "By  request  of  our  President,  C.  Arthur  Pearson, 
Esq.,  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  I 
have  sent  out  a  letter  to  each  of  the  societies  given  in  the  enclosed  list. 
This  letter  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed)  is  self-explanatory,  and  Mr. 
Pearson  believes  that  it  will  meet  your  approval.  Will  you  kindly 
send  me,  as  early  as  possible,  your  suggested  modifications  of  British 
Braille,  so  that  I  may  issue  them  to  the  societies  which  have  been  in- 
vited to  co-operate." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  above  referred  to:  "I  am 
requested  by  our  President,  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  acting  as  Chair- 
man of  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  to  ask  your  kind  and 
sympathetic  co-operation  in  establishing  a  uniform  point  type  for  the 
English-speaking  blind  throughout  the  world.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  of  America  have  spent  some  eight  years  in 
closely  investigating  the  merits  of  existing  systems — American  Braille, 
New  York  Point  and  British  Braille — and  formulating  a  new  system 
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called  Standard  Dot.  The  result  is  that  the  American  Uniform  Type 
Committee  (now  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind), 
while  urging  the  general  adoption  of  Standard  Dot,  are  anxious  to 
confer  and  co-operate  with  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  common  ground  can  be  found  in  the  modifica- 
tion and  adoption  of  British  Braille.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the 
great  and  far-reaching  advantages  of  one  system,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  those  who  have  expert  knowledge  of  British  Braille  will 
work  together  strenuously  and  consistently  to  attain  the  object  all  have 
at  heart.  Will  your  society  kindly  appoint  a  small  sub-committee  to 
consider  the  proposed  changes  in  British  Braille  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Latimer's  letter,  and  then  from  that  committee  send  one  representa- 
tive to  meet  the  other  societies  invited  to  co-operate,  so  that  a  repre- 
sentative and  final  report  may  be  prepared  ?  Mr.  Latimer,  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  American  Committee  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  asked  to  forward  to  me  the  proposed  modifications  in 
British  Braille,  and  should  you  kindly  act  with  us  a  copy  will  be  sent 
to  you.  I  enclose  a  list  of  societies  which  have  been  approached  on 
the  subject.     An  early  reply  will  be  esteemed." 

Again,  under  date  of  March  2d,  Mr.  Stainsby  writes :  "At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  held  on  the  12th  ult., 
a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  F.  C.  T.  B., 
the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  M.  A.,  F.  C.  T.  B.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth, 
F.  C.  T.  B.,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  F.  E.  I.  S.,  were  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  proposals  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  January, 
1916,  and  to  report  thereon." 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Stainsby's  request  in  his  letter  of  March 
2d,  the  Commission's  sub-committee  met  at  the  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind,  March  30,  1916,  and  drew  up  a  set  of  propositions  entitled 
"Changes  in  Revised  Braille,"  which,  under  date  of  April  15th,  were 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Stainsby,  and  copies  were  sent  to  the  superintend- 
ents of  schools  for  the  blind,  to  supervisors  and  teachers  of  classes  of 
blind  children  in  public  schools,  and  others  interested  in  the  work  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  the  preparation  of 
these  suggested  changes,  careful  consideration  was  given  to  all  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  and  to  the  findings  of  the  late  Uniform  Type 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Before  spreading  them  in  full,  however,  upon  the  pages  of  this  report, 
it  may  be  well,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  the  Uni- 
form Type  Committee  in  1905  and  its  exhaustive  work  covering  the 
subsequent  ten  years  may  seem  to  render  such  a  statement  absurdly 
unnecessary,  to  outline,  briefly,  the  advantages  to  be  secured  through 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  type  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind 
of  the  English-speaking  world. 
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First.  The  practical  efficiency  of  any  given  blind  person  is  ma- 
terially reduced  by  the  necessity  of  learning  and  using  more  than  one 
punctographic  type. 

Second.  The  money  available  for  embossing  books  is  inadequate 
under  present  conditions  and  would  be  none  too  abundant  for  the 
needs  of  the  blind  were  all  books  embossed  in  one  type. 

Third.  The  fact  that  books  embossed  in  a  given  type  could  be 
read  by  the  blind  of  the  civilized  world,  rather  than  by  those  only  of 
a  particular  country  or  section,  would  appeal  with  infinitely  greater 
force  to  the  legislator  and  philanthropist  upon  whom  we  needs  must 
call  for  the  necessary  funds. 

Fourth.  Unless  a  practical,  definite  and  determined  stand  for 
uniformity  is  taken  by  those  in  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  type, 
other  ideal  and  theoretically  best  systems  will,  within  a  short  time,  be 
launched  among  us,  and  we  shall  have  as  many  varieties  of  type  as 
there  are  brands  of  religion. 

Fifth.  So  long  as  the  type  question  is  the  paramount  issue  at  all 
conventions  and  gatherings  of  the  blind,  the  amount  of  time  and 
energy  which  should  be  devoted  to  other  equally,  if  not  more,  vital 
problems,  is  woefully  curtailed. 
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Changes  in  "Revised  Braille  for  Reading  and  Writing." 

Grade  2,  (including  Grade  I,)  (seventh  Edition,)  July,  1915." 

Suggested  by  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type,  through  its  Sub- 
committee,  for  the  consideration  of  the  British  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  looking  toward  the  passible  adoption  of  British 
Braille  as  the  Uniform  Type  for  the  blind  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  March  jothy  fp/6. 

In  its  endeavor  to  secure  one  system  of  reading  and  writing  for 
the  blind,  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  after  years  of  study  and  experiment,  was 
convinced  that  the  three  punctographic  systems — New  York  Point, 
American  Braille,  British  Braille,  are  so  nearly  equal,  so  far  as  their 
general  fitness  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed  is 
concerned,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  supe- 
riority of  any  one  over  that  of  the  other  two.  Convinced,  further, 
that  the  chief  defects  in  each  system  are  of  so  fundamental  a  nature 
as  to  render  their  elimination  impossible,  without  causing  greater  detri- 
ment to  the  system  than  their  presence  occasions,  the  Committee 
sought  to  solve  the  problem  by  devising  a  system  which  should  em- 
body as  few  as  possible  of  the  known  punctographic  defects;  while 
retaining  intact  all  features  which  have  successfully  stood  the  test. 
This  system,  known  as  Standard  Dot,  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
possess  sufficient  practical  advantage  over  the  existing  types — New 
York  Point,  American  Braille,  British  Braille — to  command  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  profession,  in  Great  Britain,  either  in  the  possibility 
or  the  wisdom  of  its  adoption  as  the  Uniform  Type.  Should  this 
prove  to  be  true,  the  American  committee  feels  that,  if  we  are  to  se- 
cure the  Uniform  Type,  the  problem  must  be  approached  at  an  angle 
entirely  different  from  that  hitherto  employed. 

Instead  of  striving,  as  heretofore,  to  secure  for  the  blind  that  type 
which  would  enable  them  to  do  the  most  efficient  and  greatest  amount 
of  work  in  a  given  time,  we  must  now  seek  the  adoption  of  that  one  of 
the  three  systems — New  York  Point,  American  Braille,  British  Braille 
—upon  which  it  may  prove  possible  to  bring  the  authorities  among  the 
blind  of  the  English-speaking  world  to  agree.  Approached  from  this 
angle,  the  problem  is  essentially  a  politico-economic  one — political,  in 
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that  it  consists  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  advocates  of  the  different 
systems  to  abandon,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  that  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  system;  economic,  in  that  it  seeks,  by  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  duplicating  texts  in  three  systems  to  multiply  the 
money  available  for  embossing  books ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  in- 
volves a  tremendous  loss  in  embossed  books  and  plates,  as  well  as  in 
machinery  necessarily  rendered  useless  by  the  change.  This  sacrifice, 
would  be  even  greater  were  Standard  Dot  to  displace  all  three  of  the 
systems ;  and  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  system,  even  by  its  most 
ardent  advocates,  do  not  seem,  in  the  opinion  of  the  profession  at 
large,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  which  its  adoption  would  thus  involve. 

If,  as  is  proverbially  affirmed,  "possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
law,"  the  mind  should  turn  at  once  to  British  Braille  as  a  possible  Uni- 
form Type.  With  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and  portions  of 
Canada,  British,  or  European,  Braille  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  only  system  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind  of  the  civilized 
world.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  it  is  more  expensive  to  em- 
boss books  in  this  system  than  in  either  New  York  Point  or  American 
Braille ;  that  the  American  systems  conform  much  more  closely  to  the 
approved  literary  and  letter  press  practices  than  is  the  case  with  the 
British  system  as  currently  embossed,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  either 
of  the  American  systems,  due  to  the  comparatively  small  number  and 
unambiguous  nature  of  the  characters  employed,  is  more  easily  ac- 
quired than  is  a  knowledge  of  British  Braille;  we  hesitate  to  make 
choice  of  British  Braille  as  the  Uniform  Type,  and  earnestly  wish 
that  its  strategic  position  were  held  by  one  of  the  American  systems. 

Since,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  strategic  ad- 
vantage can  ever  be  secured  by  either  of  the  American  systems,  and 
since  it  is  equally  impossible  of  belief  that  the  cost  of  embossing  in 
British  Braille  can  ever  become  as  economic  as  it  is  in  either  of  the 
American  systems,  it  remains  to  consider: 

First.  Whether  the  British  can  be  induced,  in  the  use  of  their 
system,  so  to  conform  to  the  practices  of  ordinary  print  as  to  make 
British  Braille  a  correct  instrument  of  education,  and  an  adequate 
means  of  acquainting  the  blind  with  the  authorized  practices  of  the 
system  used  by  their  seeing  friends. 

Second.  Whether  the  number  and  ambiguous  nature  of  the  char- 
acters  or  signs  used  in  British  Braille  can  be  sufficiently  reduced  as  to 
make  a  knowledge  of  that  system  approximately  as  easy  to  acquire  as 
is  a  knowledge  of  either  of  the  American  systems. 

To  this  end,  suspending  its  efforts  for  the  time  being  on  behalf  of 
Standard  Dot,  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type,  through  its  sub- 
committee, respectfully  submits,  for  the  consideration  of  the  British 
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Uniform  Type  Committee,  the  following  suggestions,  with  the  hope 
that  British  Braille  may  be  so  improved  as  to  make  its  adoption  as 
the  Uniform  Type  not  only  possible,  but  also  desirable. 

GRADE  I. 

(Note.  References  are  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  "Revised 
Braille  for  Reading  and  Writing,  Grade  II,  including  Grade  I.") 

First.  That  all  literature  embossed  in  British  Braille  be  as  com- 
pletely capitalized  as  is  literature  for  the  seeing,  on  the  ground  that 
the  power  to  capitalize  correctly  becomes  subconscious  only  upon  see- 
ing it  habitually  so  done  in  one's  daily  experience,  especially  in  read- 
ing.    (General  Rule  10.) 

Second.  That  the  use  of  the  Letter  Sign,  dots  4-6  (General  Rule 
13-i)  be  discontinued  as  an  index  of  Roman  Numbers,  and  in  any 
other  connection  where  the  use  of  the  capital  sign,  dots  2-6  (General 
Rule  11)  conforms  more  closely  to  letter-press  practice. 

Third.  That  the  use  of  the  Poetry-line  Sign,  dots  2-4-5,  be  discon- 
tinued, since  full  capitalization  renders  it  superfluous.  General  Rule 
5,  a  to  f  inclusive.) 

Fourth.  That  the  use  of  dot  5,  as  tending  to  confuse  the  correct 
use  of  the  apostrophe,  also  dot  5,  be  discontinued  as  the  sign  of  abbre- 
viation, and  that  the  sign  for  full  stop,  dots  3-4-6,  be  used  in  its  stead 
as  conforming  strictly  to  letter-press  practice.  (General  Rules  1 
and  2.) 

Fifth.  That  the  use  of  the  sign  2-6,  as  likely  to  be  confused  with 
fraction-line  sign,  dots  2-5  (General  Rule  13-d)  be  discontinued  as  the 
decimal  point,  and  that  the  sign  for  full  stop,  dots  3-4-6,  be  used  in 
its  stead  as  conforming  strictly  to  ordinary  ink-print  practice.  (Gen- 
eral Rule  13-f.) 

Sixth.  That  the  dots  3-5-6  be  used  to  indicate  both  the  opening 
and  the  close  of  inverted  comma  or  commas,  and  that  this  character 
be  discontinued  as  the  sign  of  interrogation.  (General  Rules  1  and  6, 
also  page  5,  letter-press  edition.) 

Seventh.  That  dots  4-5-6  be  used  as  the  sign  of  interrogation, 
and  that  this  character  be  discontinued  as  the  sign  of  the  close  of 
inverted  comma  or  commas.     (Page  5,  letter-press  edition.) 

Note.  Suggestions  embodied  in  6  and  7  reduce  the  number  of 
separate  signs  to  be  learned  by  one,  and  though  not  in  exact  harmony, 
so  far  as  the  quotations  marks  are  concerned,  with  letter-press  usage, 
are  in  strict  accord  with  the  practice  of  typists  and  hence  of  practical 
value  to  the  blind. 
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Conformity  with  the  foregoing  suggestions  would  bring  the  text 
of  matter  embossed  in  British  Braille  into  much  closer  accord  with 
the  forms  and  practices  of  letter-press,  remove  several  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  learner  in  his  effort  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  system,  and,  incidentally,  by  the  elimination  of  rules  and  notes 
relating  to  the  points  in  question,  save  upward  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 
embossed  edition,  and  upward  of  13  per  cent,  in  the  letter-press  edi- 
tion, of  the  space  required  for  the  actual  exposition  of  Grade  I. 

GRADE  II. 

Changes  heretofore  suggested  in  Grade  I,  are  understood  to  apply 
in  so  far  as  the  points  in  question  are  not  affected  by  special  rules, 
with  equal  force  to  Grade  II,  and  it  is  further  suggested: 

Eighth.  That  contractions  forming  parts  of  words  be  regarded 
as  syllables  or  parts  of  syllables,  and  that  the  use  of  contractions 
to  overlap  the  syllables  of  the  word  be  discontinued,  on  the  ground 
that  such  practice  reduces  the  value  of  the  system  as  a  correct  instru- 
ment of  education.     (Rules  for  Grade  II,  14.) 

Ninth.  That  the  practice  of  doubling  the  letters  b,  c,  d,  f,  and  g, 
by  placing  them  on  the  lower  level,  be  discontinued,  on  the  ground 
that  such  practice  usually  violates  the  principle  of  correct  syllabifi- 
cation, is  otherwise  of  little  economic  value,  introduces  equivocation 
with  the  corresponding  upper-level  forms,  and  needlessly  adds  to  the 
rules  and  regulations,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  system.  (Rules  for  Grade  II,  4.)  Note. — For  influ- 
ence of  level  on  time  and  accuracy  values  of  characters,  see  Fifth 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B., 
App.  B. 

Tenth.  That  sequences  of  word  signs  without  separation,  such 
as,  of  the,  andwith,  bymore,  tosome,  be  discontinued,  on  the  ground  that 
the  practice  is  out  of  harmony  with  letter-press  usage  and  burdens  the 
system  with  unnecessary  rules  and  exceptions.  (Rules  for  Grade  II, 
7  and  9.) 

Eleventh.  That  abbreviated  words,  after  the  manner  of  word 
signs,  be  used  only  for  the  whole  words,  for  which  they  stand,  on  the 
ground  that  their  use  in  combination  leaves  too  much  to  the  judgment 
of  the  embosser  as  to  what  will  or  will  not  prove  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  reader,  and  that  abbreviated  words  affected  by  changes  herein 
suggested  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  such  changes. 

Twelfth.  That  the  lower-level  contractions  for  to,  dots  3-4-5, 
into,  dots  4-5  3-4-5,  and  by,  dots  4-5-6,  be  suppressed  because  of  their 
equivocal  nature  and  the  artificial  manner  in  which  they  must  be  used ; 
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and  that  dots  2-3-6  be  used  to  stand  for  to,  dots  1-3-6  for  by,  and  dots 
4-5,  followed  without  separation  by  dots  2-3-6,  for  into;  and  that  these 
contractions  be  subject  to  the  rules  governing  other  word  signs. 
(Rules  for  Grade  II,  8,  9,  13.  Also  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Uni- 
form Type  Committee,  App.  B.) 

Thirteenth.  That  the  lower-level  contraction  for  were,  dots 
3-4-5-6,  be  suppressed  because  of  its  equivocal  nature,  and  that  dots 
1-2-3-4-6  be  used  in  its  stead  as  more  suggestive  of  the  word  "were/' 
(Lines  4  and  5,  also  page  11,  col.  1.  Also  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  App.  B.) 

Fourteenth.  That,  because  of  their  equivocal  nature,  their  low 
economic  value,  and  the  consequent  undue  burden  which  they  place 
upon  the  memory,  the  word  signs  for  child,  dots  1-6,  enough,  dots  3-6, 
and  still,  dots  2-5,  be  wholly  suppressed.  (Lines  4,  5,  6;  page  11,  col. 
1.    Also  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  U.  T.  C,  App.  B.  and  C.) 

Fifteenth.  That  the  following  seventeen  initial  compound  con- 
tractions, which  show,  respectively,  less  than  two  hundredths  of  1  per 
cent,  in  recurrence,  and  are  represented  by  characters  of  compara- 
tively low  time  and  accuracy  values,  be  wholly  suppressed  from  the 
system,  on  the  ground  that  they  place  a  burden  upon  the  memory  far 
in  excess  of  the  advantage  gained  by  their  use: 

Christ,  cannot,  father,  God,  Jesus,  Lord,  mother,  name,  right, 
spirit,  unto,  word,  world,  young,  character,  those,  whose.  (Page  10, 
Cols.  2,  3,  4.  Also  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  U.  T.  C,  App.  B.  and 
C.) 

In  conclusion  we  respectfully  submit: 

First.  The  foregoing  suggestions  are  made  with  the  view  so  to 
simplify  and  strengthen  British  Braille  without  impairing  its  structure, 
as  to  lighten  the  burden,  now  far  too  great,  imposed  upon  both  teacher 
and  pupil  by  the  necessity  of  mastering  a  multitude  of  rules  and  excep- 
tions. 

Second.  That  in  so  far  as  the  text  of  British  Braille  can  be  made, 
without  detriment  to  the  system  itself,  to  correspond  strictly  to  that  of 
ink-print,  just  so  far  will  it  become  a  correct  instrument  of  instruction 
and  an  adequate  substitute  for  ink-print. 

Third.  That  since  the  twenty  contractions  herein  suppressed  rep- 
resent a  total  saving  in  space  of  less  than  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent., 
and  since  the  characters  standing  for  them  are  of  such  low  speed  and 
accuracy  value,  their  suppression  is  of  little  moment  to  the  habitual 
reader,  while  it  moves  a  tremendous  obstacle  from  the  path  of  the 
learner.  This  fact  should  be  of  particular  interest  just  now  when  so 
many  men,  blinded  by  the  war,  are  struggling  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  Braille. 
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Fourth.  That  the  characters  herein  suggested  as  substitutes  for 
the  contractions  now  used  for  to,  into,  by,  and  were,  possess  a  much 
higher  speed  and  accuracy  value  than  those  now  in  use,  and  that  the 
elimination  of  the  lower-level  forms  greatly  increases  the  speed  and 
accuracy  values  of  the  corresponding  upper-level  forms,  while  the  sup- 
pression of  rules  and  exceptions  relating  to  the  use  of  these  lower 
signs  is  a  distinct  stride  toward  simplicity. 

Fifth.  That  the  American  Committee  on  Uniform  Type  is  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  British  Uniform 
Type  Committee  in  the  foregoing  suggested  changes  in  British  Braille, 
will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  that  system  as  the  Uniform  Type  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Sixth.  That,  in  the  event  of  an  agreement  upon  a  uniform  type, 
the  American  Committee  suggests  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  inter- 
national committee  with  authority  to  settle  all  matters  of  detail  rela- 
tive to  the  type  question,  and  earnestly  urges  that  the  British  Com- 
mittee take  steps  looking  toward  the  creation  of  such  an  international 
authority  on  matters  relating  to  embossed  types. 

Respectfully  submitted  March  30,  1916,  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  March  2,  1916. 

Sub-committee, 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Chairman. 

M.  C.  Migel, 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Secretary. 


Under  date  of  May  5th  Mr.  Stainsby  wrote  that  he  had  received 
the  foregoing  suggested  "Changes  in  Revised  Brille,"  and  promised  to 
bring  them  before  the  proper  committees,  distributing  copies  of  them 
to  certain  prominent  leaders  in  the  work  as  requested  by  our  Commis- 
sion. 

Under  date  of  May  22d  he  writes  as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Latimer  :  On  Friday  the  19th  inst.,  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates of  ten  important  societies  was  held  at  this  institute  to  appoint  a 
thoroughly  representative  committee  (which  shall  in  effect  be  a  Na- 
tional Committee)  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  Uniform  Type. 
Your  letter  to  me  dated  15th  April,  1916,  and  the  paper  of  suggestions 
which  accompanied  it,  were  read  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
take  steps  to  form  a  committee  to  be  known  as  "The  National  Uni- 
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form  Type  Committee,"  the  following  agencies  for  the  blind  to  be  in- 
vited to  send  representatives  to  the  number  indicated  after  each: 

Publishing  Houses: 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 4 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 2 

Edinburgh  School  for  the  Blind 1 

Educational  Societies: 

Residential     Educational     Institutions     accommodating     50 

pupils  each v 3 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 3 

Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 3 

Embossed  Scientific  Books'  Fund  1 

Home  Teaching  Societies  in: 

England  2 

Scotland  and  Ireland   1 

Libraries  for  the  Blind 3 

As  soon  as  the  names  of  these  representatives  reach  me  a  meeting 
will  be  arranged,  when  it  is  probable  a  small  working  committee  will 
be  appointed. 

Without  in  any  way  binding  themselves,  or  the  committee  who 
will  deal  with  the  whole  question,  the  meeting  was  of  opinion  that  the 
recommendations  of  your  Commission  would  form  an  admirable  basis 
of  negotiations  between  America  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  improbable 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  write  more  definitely  than  this  before  your 
Halifax  convention  takes  place,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this 
expression  of  opinion  is  very  encouraging. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Pearson  was  unani- 
mously elected  Chairman  of  the  newly  formed  Committee. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

September  18,   1915. 

To  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  Others  Prominently  Interested  in 
the  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen:  As  many  superintendents  of  schools  and  others  in- 
terested in  an  executive  sense  in  the  work  for  the  blind  were  not  pres- 
ent at  the  recent  conventions  held  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  it  is  deemed 
proper  that  a  general  letter,  dealing  with  the  most  important  action 
taken  at  these  conventions,  should  be  drawn  up  by  this  Commission 
and  circulated  throughout  this  country  and  Canada. 

The  "Uniform  Type  Committee,"  which  has  been  at  work  for  the 
last  ten  years  studying  and  testing  all  varieties  and  forms  of  puncto- 
graphic  types,  submitted  to  the  Berkeley  convention  of  the  "American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,"  its  "Fifth  Biennial  Report." 
This  report  recommended  for  adoption,  "The  Standard  Dot  System  of 
Reading  and  Writing  for  the  Blind,"  and  this  system  was  adopted  by 
that  convention.  The  "American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,"  which  met  about  the  same  time,  commended  the  work  of  the 
"Uniform  Type  Committee,"  and  appointed,  together  with  the  former 
body,  a  "Commission  on  Uniform  Type,"  whose  business  it  is  to  thor- 
oughly test  out  the  proposed  system,  especially  as  regards  its  write- 
ability,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  "British  Uniform  Type  Committee" 
in  an  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  which  may  constitute  a  reasonable 
basis  for  universal  uniformity  of  type  for  the  English-speaking  world. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  of  New  York,  who  has  already  done  much,  both 
financially  and  otherwise  to  further  the  interests  of  uniformity,  has 
agreed  to  assist  in  financing  the  work  for  the  coming  year,  and  is,  by 
courtesy,  a  member  of  the  Commission.  The  other  members  of  the 
body  are: 
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Superintendent  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Western  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

Superintendent  George  S.  Wilson,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  head  teacher  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 

Superintendent  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  Overbrook,  Pa.,  as  President  of 
the  "Instructors"  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
as  President  of  the  "Workers,"  are,  of  course,  ex-officio  members  of 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  Latimer  is  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  this  work,  visiting  such 
schools,  printing  houses,  libraries,  etc.,  as  may  seem  necessary,  giving 
information  relative  to  the  Standard  Dot  System,  and  negotiating,  in 
the  name  of  the  Commission,  with  the  British  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee, with  the  view  to  an  agreement  on  a  Uniform  Type.  The  Com- 
mission has  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
form Type.  It  does  not  wish  to  introduce  a  fourth  system,  and  so  to 
increase  the  Babel  which  already  exists. 

For  "Conclusions  leading  up  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Stand- 
ard Dot  System,"  see  page  10,  of  the  "Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind."  The  British  Braille  alphabet  and  numerals  are  the 
basis  of  this  system,  except  that  they  are  written  with  the  New  York 
Point  interval,  instead  of  the  block  spacing  used  in  all  Brailles.  The 
system  of  contractions  is  practically  new,  being  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  recurrence  and  variable  base,  i.  e.,  New  Y'ork  Point  interval. 
This,  of  course,  precludes  the  use  of  any  two-cell  contractions,  so 
common  in  British  Braille.  These  characters  give  place  to  third-base 
characters  because  of  the  greater  legibility  possessed  by  the  latter  over 
the  former,  not  to  speak  of  the  space  thus  saved;  while  the  actual 
number  of  different  characters  used  in  Standard  Dot  is  thus  reduced 
to  two-thirds  of  the  number  employed  in  British  Braille,  which  greatly 
reduces  the  labor  of  learning  the  system. 

For  full  discussion  of  the  question,  see  the  report  and  its  ap- 
pendices above  referred  to. 

The  Cooper  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Company,  558  West 
Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.,  stands  ready  to  supply  tablets 
for  writing  "Standard  Dot,"  at  one  dollar  ($1.00)  each,  pocket  va- 
riety, and  two  dollars  ($2.00)  small  desk  size.  This  company  is  also 
furnishing  a  bar  for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  extra,  to  use 
with  the  Hall  Braille  writer,  which  will  enable  that  machine  to  write 
the  system.  It  also  sells  the  "Midget,"  for  five  dollars.  The  "John- 
son Manufacturing  Company,"  103  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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Pa.,  is  working  on  a  pocket  tablet  designed  to  inter-dot  the  system. 
The  "Cooper  Company"  will  also  put  out  a  tablet  of  this  description 
if  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

As  the  "Commission  on  Uniform  Type"  has  made  itself  re- 
sponsible to  the  "Cooper  Company,"  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  tab- 
lets, it  is  respectfully  requested  that  orders  for  these  tablets  be  placed 
promptly  with  the  "Cooper  Company." 

There  is  now  in  "Standard  Dot"  a  story  gotten  out  by  the  late 
"Uniform  Type  Committee,"  entitled  "Baby  Boy,"  bound  with  a  key 
of  the  Standard  Dot  System,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  for  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  from  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.  The  Howe  Memorial  Press  has  re- 
cently stereotyped  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol,"  which  will  sell  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  copy,  and  is  getting  out  a  selection  of  poems. 
The  "Christmas  Carol"  and  poems  will  be  available  in  the  near  future 
at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Holmes,  of  the  "Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,"  has  promised 
to  put  a  short  story  into  Standard  Dot. 

A  primer  adapted  to  the  use  of  grammar  and  high  school  pupils 
and  adults,  is  being  prepared  for  the  teaching  of  both  reading  and 
writing  in  "Standard  Dot."  This  primer  may  be  secured  later  from 
the  American  Printing  House.  It  may  be  well  to  place  your  order  for 
apparatus  and  books  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  extent  of 
the  real  demand  may  be  determined.  In  reviewing  the  situation  the 
Commission  decided  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  teach  the  "Standard 
Dot  System"  to  the  very  beginners,  until  such  time  as  the  final  form 
of  the  system  is  fixed  upon.  It  is  deemed  wiser  to  test  the  variable 
base  writing  in  connection  with  grammar  and  high  school  pupils,  and 
adults,  who  may  in  the  main  be  induced  to  volunteer  their  service  for 
the  purpose.  Schools  now  using  any  form  of  Braille  can  test  out 
variable  base  writing  by  means  of  their  present  system.  All  emboss- 
ing of  literature  in  Standard  Dot  is  being  done,  for  the  present,  in  the 
system  as  a  whole — i.  e.,  using  all  forms  of  contractions  authorized  by 
the  key. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Commission,  you  are  re- 
quested to  answer  the  following  questions  at  your  earliest  convenience : 

1.  Do  you  care  to  have  Mr.  Latimer  spend  some  time  with  you 
in  the  interest  of  a  uniform  type ;  and  if  so,  will  it  be  convenient  for 
you  to  entertain  him  during  his  stay? 

2.  In  case  of  an  agreement  between  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type,  representative  of  the  two  American  Associations  (Instructors 
and  Workers),  and  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  representa- 
tive of  the  British  Braille  interests  in  Great  Britain,  upon  a  system  of 
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uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  the  English-speaking  world,  will  you,  if 
you  are  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the 
Blind,  support  such  agreement  at  the  next  convention  of  that  Associa- 
tion? 

Note. — An  answer  to  Question  2  will  not  be  held  in  any  sense  as 
committing  the  individual  so  answering  to  any  particular  system;  but 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  the  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  others  prominent  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  toward  the  question, 
will  be  most  helpful  to  the  Commission  in  the  pursuance  of  its  work 
during  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  R.  Latimer, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Hall-Braille  Writer — aluminum  frame   $16.50 

Hall-Braille  Writer— iron  frame 14.00 

New  York  Point  Rack  for  this  machine  for  writing  point  adds 
$1.50  to  above  prices. 

Carrying  case  for  Hall-Braille  Writer 4.00 

Midget  Braille  and  Point  Writer 5.00 

Carrying  cases  for  Midget $1.00  and  $2.00 

Slates  for  writing  Standard  Dot  System: 

Four  line,  31  cell  Pocket  Slate 1.00 

Four  line.  42  cell  Desk  Slate 2.00 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November  5,  1915. 

To  the  Superintendents  of  Residential  and  Day  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen:  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  it  will  be  well  to 
place  your  orders  for  Standard  Dot  books  and  writing  apparatus  at 
your  earliest  opportunity,  so  that  you  may  have  time  to  make  the  neces- 
sary experiments  for  testing  out  the  Standard  Dot  System,  prior  to 
the  Halifax  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind.  Superintendents  who  have  not  yet  replied  to  the  questions 
set  forth  in  the  Commission's  letter  of  September  last,  are  earnestly 
requested  to  do  so,  as  their  answers  will  materially  assist  me  in  outlin- 
ing my  tour  of  the  schools  in  the  interest  of  Uniform  Type. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  Standard  Dot  books  and  appa- 
ratus now  available  at  the: 

Cooper  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Company,  554  West 
Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.,  pocket  tablets  $1.00  each;  desk 
tablets,  $2.00  each ;  Hall-Braille  writer,  with  bar  for  writing  Standard 
Dot,  $16.50. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Standard 
Dot  Drill  Key,"  an  easy  method  for  acquiring  the  system,  45  cents 
per  copy  (in  ordering  this  key,  state  whether  you  desire  the  New  York 
Point,  American  Braille,  or  British  Braille  edition)  ;  Dickens'  "Christ- 
mas Carol,"  75  cents  per  copy. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  "Baby  Boy," 
bound  with  Line  Letter  key  to  the  Standard  Dot  System,  30  cents  per 
copy,  postage  prepaid. 

Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  250  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New 
York  City,  "The  Inmate  of  the  Dungeon,"  and  Irving's  "Devil  and 
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Tom  Walker,"  bound  together,  20  cents  per  copy;  alphabet  and  con- 
traction sheets  with  New  York  Point  or  American  Braille  explana- 
tions, by  the  hundred  or  in  smaller  quantities. 

Ink-print  keys  to  Standard  Dot,  reports  of  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee, etc.,  will  be  furnished  by  me  on  application. 

The  plates  for  "Christmas  Carol"  were  embossed  by  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  for  the  Commission,  free  of  charge.  The  plates  for 
the  three  editions  of  the  Standard  Dot  Drill  Key  were  embossed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  free  of 
charge ;  while  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  is  putting  out  its  pamphlet 
at  a  price  below  the  actual  cost  of  the  brass  and  paper  involved. 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  entire  matter  your  immediate  attention, 
I  am, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  R.  Latimer, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

STANDARD  DOT  SYSTEM. 
(Uniform  Type.) 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Ph.  B., 
Executive  Secretary,  Commission  on  Uniform  Type. 

Delivered  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  November  16,  1915. 

In  its  effort  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  "The 
Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind"  made  thousands  of  experiments  upon  hundreds  of 
habitual  users  of  each  of  the  three  punctographic  systems — British 
Braille,  American  Braille  and  New  York  Point.  Aspersions  have  been 
cast  upon  the  characters  of  the  Individual  members  of  this  Committee, 
and  charges  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Committee,  both  in 
its  tests  and  in  its  tabulation  of  these  tests,  discriminated  against  one 
system  or  another.  These  aspersions  and  charges  have  been  published 
in  both  ink  and  point,  and  spread  broadcast  throughout  the  country.  It 
suffices  here,  however,  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  was 
done  with  scrupulous  fairness,  and  that  the  aspersions  and  charges  of 
discrimination  have  their  origin  in  an  utter  failure  to  grasp  the  true 
purposes  for  which  the  Committee's  tests  were  made. 

From  the  data  gathered  through  its  experiments  the  Committee 
was  enabled  to  deduce  certain  fundamental  principles  which  underlie 
all  punctographic  print,  and  to  calculate  relative  speed  and  accuracy 
values  for  the  various  punctographic  characters.  And,  from  a  count  of 
about  fifty  thousand  words,  made  from  carefully  selected  material,  a 
standard  table  of  the  relative  recurrence  of  letters,  letter-groups  and 
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words  was  definitely  established.  By  combining  the  speed  and  accu- 
racy values  of  the  respective  characters  with  the  recurrence  values  of 
the  letters,  letter-groups  and  words  for  which  these  characters  stand 
in  the  different  systems,  the  systems  themselves  were  brought  into 
just  comparison  with  each  other.  (See  page  10,  Fifth  Biennial  Re- 
port, Uniform  Type  Committee.)  This  comparison  shows  them  so 
nearly  equal  as  regards  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  they 
respectively  present,  that  the  Committee  did  not  feel  itself  justified 
in  selecting  any  one  of  them  as  the  Uniform  Type ;  but,  instead,  turned 
its  attention  to  the  evolution  of  a  system  which  should  present  the 
maximum  of  punctographic  virtue  with  the  minimum  of  punctographic 
vice.  The  system  finally  worked  out  by  the  Committee,  and  adopted 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  its  Berkeley 
convention,  and  which  is  now  on  trial  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  is  known  as  "Standard  Dot." 

The  considerations  which  led  the  Committee  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  Standard  Dot  System  are  substantially  these: 

1.  The  Standard  Dot  is  a  three-level,  variable-base  system;  that 
is,  its  characters  are  each  from  one  to  three  dots  high,  and  one,  two  or 
more  dots  wide ;  and  as  such  it  admits  the  use  of  characters  of  highest 
speed  and  accuracy  value,  at  the  same  time  that  it  provides,  without 
recourse  to  symbols  of  lowest  legibility,  a  number  of  characters  suf- 
ficient for  every  conceivable  purpose.  Three-level  characters,  such  as 
Braille  "1"  and  "v,"  are  more  legible  than  their  corresponding  third- 
base  forms,  New  York  Point  "f"  and  "b" ;  while  third-base  characters 
are,  in  general,  much  more  legible  than  compound,  or  front-dot  char- 
acters, so  largely  used  in  British  Braille.  By  substituting  third-base 
for  front-dot  characters,  Standard  Dot  is  given  a  speed  and  accuracy 
value  considerably  superior  to  that  of  British  Braille,  which  system, 
in  the  matter  of  speed,  exceeds  both  New  York  Point  and  American 
Braille,  although  it  falls  slightly  below  them  in  point  of  accuracy. 
The  principle  of  recurrence,  as  embodied  in  New  York  Point  and 
American  Braille,  is  based  upon  the  number  of  dots  in  the  character, 
and  its  application  consisted  in  assigning  characters  containing  the 
fewest  dots  to  letters,  letter-groups  and  words  of  the  highest  recur- 
rence. In  Standard  Dot,  however,  the  speed  and  accuracy  value,  or 
the  legibility,  rather  than  the  mere  number  of  its  component  dots,  is 
the  basis  upon  which  a  character  is  assigned — characters  being  as- 
signed in  order  of  their  highest  legibility,  to  letter-groups  and  words 
in  order  of  their  highest  recurrence. 

2.  "The  practical  elimination  of  confusions  caused  by  certain 
slanting,  open  characters,  and  arising  between  upper  and  lower-level 
characters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  second-  and  third-base  char- 
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acters  on  the  other,  relieves  Standard  Dot  of  much  of  the  equivoca- 
tion inherent,  in  one  or  more  of  these  forms,  in  each  of  the  existing 
systems."  For  example,  the  slanting,  open  characters,  used  in  British 
Braille  for  the  words  "still"  and  "child,"  are  repeatedly  confused  with 
each  other  and  with  the  letter  "k,"  when  it  stands  for  the  word 
"knowledge" ;  while  these  same  characters,  when  used  within  words 
for  the  contractions  "st"  and  "ch,"  are  confounded  with  the  letter 
"k."  This  same  defect,  confusions  arising  between  certain  slanting, 
open  characters,  obtains  also  in  American  Braille,  where  the  use  of 
such  characters  for  the  letters  "n"  and  "p"  emphasizes  it  to  an  even 
greater  degree.  Loss  of  speed  and  accuracy  among  readers  of  both 
Brailles  is  also  largely  due  to  confusing  upper-  and  lower-level  char- 
acters with  each  other;  that  is,  characters  written  in  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  cell,  such  as  British  Braille  "e"  and  "i,"  with  the  same 
character- form  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  cell,  such  as 
British  Braille  "en"  and  "in."  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  all  errors 
made  by  New  York  Point  readers  was  due  to  confusions  between  sec- 
ond- and  third-base  characters,  such  as  mistaking  "m"  for  "b,"  and 
"s"  for  "p."  In  the  construction  of  Standard  Dot  particular  care  has 
been  taken  to  reduce  difficulties  arising  from  these  and  other  sources 
of  ambiguity  to  a  minimum.  For  example,  the  characters  used  for 
"st"  and  "ch,"  above  referred  to,  have  been  entirely  eliminated  as 
contractions,  thus  greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  the  letter  "k"  in  all 
its  uses;  while  the  character  used  for  British  Braille  "sh"  has  been 
transferred  to  "tion,"  in  order  to  avoid  temporary  transformations, 
on  the  part  of  the  reader,  of  "ham"  into  "hash,"  "ram"  into  "rash," 
etc.,  a  simple  confusion  of  "m"  with  "sh."  Greater  advantage  still  to 
the  system  has  been  secured  by  removing  from  the  realm  of  contrac- 
tions all  lower-level  characters,  reserving  these  forms  for  punctua- 
tional  and  diacritical  purposes ;  thus,  "bid"  is  no  longer  read  as  "bind," 
nor  "set"  as  "sent."  Again,  the  assignment  of  third-base  characters  to 
a  secondary  place  makes  them  relatively  of  more  value  to  Standard  Dot 
than  they  are  to  New  York  Point;  while,  as  an  offset  to  front-dot 
characters,  they  add  much  to  the  excellence  of  the  proposed  Uniform 
Type. 

3.  "The  labor  of  learning  the  Standard  Dot  System  is  simplified 
and  reduced  by  the  moderate  number  and  unequivocal  nature  of  the 
different  characters  comprised  in  its  literary  text."  The  very  nature 
of  the  sense  of  touch  makes  it  essential  to  easy  reading  that  the  indi- 
vidual character,  coming,  at  any  given  moment,  beneath  the  sensitive 
portion  of  the  finger,  represent  as  comprehensive  a  concept  as  is  pos- 
sible, providing  the  number  of  characters  representing  such  concepts 
is  not  so  great  as  to  place  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  memory.     Ex- 
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perience  abundantly  shows  that,  when  contractions  are  so  multiplied 
as  to  require  the  assignment  of  characters  of  low  legibility  to  values  of 
low  recurrence,  the  labor  of  acquiring  the  system  is  disproportionately 
increased,  and  the  memory  is  damagingly  overburdened.  The  Stand- 
ard Dot  S)^stem,  with  but  two-thirds  the  number  of  characters  em- 
ployed in  British  Braille  (and  these  of  an  unequivocal  nature)  affords 
greater  speed  and  accuracy  than  any  of  the  systems ;  and  while  it  em- 
ploys a  few  more  characters  than  are  used  in  New  York  Point  or 
American  Braille,  its  characters  are  not  burdened  with  as  many  differ- 
ent meanings.  Moreover,  since  the  European  alphabet  is  the  basis  of 
the  system,  Standard  Dot  enjoys  all  advantages  accruing  to  the  mem- 
ory from  the  alignment  of  characters  into  derivative  groups  devel- 
oped upon  the  basis  of  the  characters  used  for  the  first  ten  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  On  the  whole,  the  system,  properly  presented,  offers  no 
great  burden  to  the  memory,  and  makes  but  a  moderate  demand  upon 
the  energy  and  initiative  of  the  learner. 

4.  Standard  Dot  takes  less  space,  or  shelf  room,  than  British 
Braille,  approximately  the  same  amount  as  required  by  American 
Braille,  but  is  more  wasteful,  in  this  respect,  than  New  York  Point. 
Space,  however,  in  the  sense  of  shelf  room,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  im- 
portant a  feature  of  the  type  question  (especially  when  rivalry  of  sys- 
tems is  no  longer  a  paramount  condition)  as  is  the  line  length,  or 
actual  distance  the  finger  must  travel  in  reading  a  given  text.  Stand- 
ard Dot  is  more  economic  of  space,  in  this  more  humane  sense  of  the 
word,  than  any  of  the  other  systems;  while  New  York  Point,  requir- 
ing, as  it  does,  some  20  per  cent,  more  finger  travel  in  the  reading 
of  the  same  material,  is  the  most  extravagant  of  them  all.  This  fact 
alone  goes  far  to  explain  why  New  York  Point  readers  took  longer 
to  read  the  stories  set  before  them  in  the  tests  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee  than  did  the  readers  of  the  same  stories  in  the  other  two 
systems.  When  we  learn,  further,  that  a  given  text  in  New  York 
Point  requires  22  per  cent,  more  actual  characters  than  are  required 
in  Standard  Dot,  it  is  evident  that  this  question  of  line-length  materi- 
ally influences  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  embossers ;  and  when 
we  learn,  again,  that  New  York  Point  writing  requires  some  7  per 
cent,  more  actual  dots  than  are  required  by  Standard  Dot,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  user  of  the  stylet  is  at  some  disadvantage  when  writing 
the  former  system. 

5.  While  apparatus  for  writing  New  York  Point,  as  well  as  that 
for  writing  the  Brailles,  cannot,  without  alteration,  be  used  in  writing 
Standard  Dot,  any  apparatus  for  writing  Standard  Dot  can  be  em- 
ployed in  writing  either  Point  or  Braille.  This  fact,  when  a  supply 
of  Standard  Dot  apparatus  is  in  hand,  will  tend  to  hasten  the  transi- 
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tions  from  all  systems  to  the  Uniform  Type.  Standard  Dot,  however, 
is  no  system  of  compromises.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  system  built 
upon  fundamental  principles  of  punctography,  as  modified  by  certain 
psycho-physiological  elements.  These  principles  and  elements  cannot 
here  be  exhaustively  treated,  but  the  most  important  of  them  are  those 
embodied  in  the  expressions,  "relative  legibility  of  characters,"  "rela- 
tive recurrence  of  values,"  "line-length  or  finger-travel,"  "suggestive- 
ness  of  character-form  where  ambiguity  is  not  likely  to  arise,"  "sug- 
gestiveness  of  sequence  in  development  of  derivative  groups  of  char- 
acters," etc. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  then,  the  Uniform  Type  Committee 
recommended  the  Standard  Dot  System.  The  system  was  adopted 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  2nd  the  Com- 
mittee was  dismissed  with  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  and  confi- 
dence. The  next  step  in  the  chain  of  events,  leading  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Uniform  Type,  was  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
three,  "The  Commission  on  Uniform  Type" — one  representative  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Superintendent 
Thos.  S.  McAloney,  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind;  one  representative  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  your  humble  servant ;  and  a  third,  Superintendent  Geo. 
S.  Wilson,  of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  chosen  by  the  other 
two.  This  same  trio  was  named  by  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  as  a  committee,  both  on  Standard  Dot  books  and 
apparatus,  and  on  negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  relative  to  reaching 
an  understanding  on  the  type  question,  which  may  constitute  the  de- 
sired Uniform  Type.  It  is,  as  Executive  Secretary  of  this  "commis- 
sion" and  "committee,"  that  I  am  present  here  this  evening. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say,  first,  the  work  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  as  a  Committee,  is  done,  and  has  passed  into  history;  sec- 
ond, the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  appoint- 
ing the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  in  sustaining  its  efforts  through  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  finally  in  adopting  its  recommendations,  has 
done  a  magnificent  service  to  the  cause  of  Uniform  Type;  third,  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in  recognizing  the 
universal  demand  for  a  Uniform  Type,  and  in  taking  up  the  problem 
with  an  earnest  and  definite  determination  to  secure  such  a  type  for 
the  blind  of  the  English-speaking  world,  has  made  its  realization  in  the 
near  future  a  practical  certainty;  fourth,  whether  this  type  is  to  be 
Standard  Dot,  some  modification  of  Standard  Dot,  or  some  less  radical 
modification  of  British  Braille,  depends  upon  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  those  of  Great  Britain,  acting  through  their  respective  com- 
mittees, duly  authorized  to  solve  this  problem. 

H.  R.  Latimer, 
33  Executive  Secretary. 


APPENDIX  D. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  January  8,  1916. 

Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  Sec.  Gen., 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

224-228  Great  Portland  St.,  London,  W.  Eng. 

Dear  Mr.  Stainsby:  A  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  was  held  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Migel,  in  New  York  City,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1915,  at  which  were  present  the  three  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Messrs.  Thos.  S.  McAloney,  George  S.  Wilson  and  H.  R.  Lati- 
mer; Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  ex-officio  member  of  the  Commission;  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Commission,  and  by  special  invitation  of  the 
Commission,  Superintendent  Allen,  of  Perkins  Institute,  and  Principal 
VanCleve,  of  the  New  York  City  Institute. 

Letters  and  extracts  from  letters  to  the  Commission  were  read  from 
Messrs.  Stainsby,  Stone,  Pearson  and  Miss  H.  C.  Russell;  and  after 
thorough  discussion  of  the  work  done  thus  far,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  on  the  question  of  the  Standard  Dot  and  of  a  Uniform 
Type,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  co-opera- 
tion with  Great  Britain  as  to  securing  one  uniform  type  for  the  blind 
of  the  English-speaking  world  was  still  the  paramount  aim  of  the 
Commission,  and  in  view  of  the  serious  strictures  and  criticisms  ex- 
pressed directly  and  indirectly  in  England,  that  it  might  be  well  for 
our  Commission  in  America — before  proceeding  further  and  finally 
with  the  Standard  Dot  System — to  secure  an  official  opinion  from  you, 
as  Secretary  of  the  National  Institute,  and,  through  you,  from  others 
officially  connected  with  this  movement  in  England,  as  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Should  our  Commission  in  America  undertake  the  adoption  of 
the  British  Braille  System  as  the  uniform  type  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  whether,  in  such  case,  your  official  representatives  or  com- 
mittee would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  improvement  of  the  British 
Braille  System  in  so  far  as  contractions,  capitalizations,  etc.,  and  such 
other  changes  as  we,  or  your  good  selves,  might  suggest  for  discussion, 
as  to  its  improvement? 

For  this  purpose  our  Commission  has  appointed  a  sub-committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Burritt,  Migel  and  Latimer,  to  take  this  matter 
up  at  once  with  you. 

Our  efforts  here  have  been  both  sincere  and  earnest  as  to  co-oper- 
ation with  your  good  selves  in  securing  the  much-desired  result,  i.  e.t 
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a  universal  type  for  the  English-speaking  blind,  and  we  feel  certain, 
from  our  various  meetings  with,  and  expressions  from,  you  and  all 
those  whom  you  represent,  that  you  are  equally  desirous  and  earnest 
in  your  endeavors  to  arrive  at  this  result.  The  first  step,  in  our  opin- 
ion, if  we  might  express  it,  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  small  com- 
mittee, or  sub-committee,  equal  in  number  to  our  own — say,  of  three — 
that  would  be  a  thoroughly  representative  and  official  one,  both  tech- 
nically and  otherwise.  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  inform  us,  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  that  this  committee  has  been  appointed,  and 
that  you  are  willing  to  hear  from  us  as  to  our  suggestions,  etc.,  on  this 
question,  we  will  have  matters  here  in  such  shape  so  as  to  undertake 
same  with  you  at  once,  by  correspondence  at  first,  and  possibly  in  per- 
son later  on. 

We  are  addressing  this  letter  to  you  as  Secretary  of  the  National 
Institute,  and  are  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  copy  of  same  to 
Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  President  of  the  National  Institute,  to  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  to  the  Association  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  R.  Latimer, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  E. 
COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE. 

January  14,  1916. 

To  Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Blind,  and  Others  Interested  in 
the  Type  Question. 

Gentlemen:  The  book  of  poems  in  Standard  Dot,  the  plates  of 
which  were  embossed  through  the  liberality  of  Superintendent  E.  E. 
Allen,  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  is  now  subject  to  your  order  at 
the  Louisville  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  This  collection  contains 
Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life,"  Burns'  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  Kip- 
ling's "Recessional,"  Gray's  "Elegy,"  and  Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden." 

The  following  extract  will  serve  to  apprise  you  of  the  present 
status  of  the  type  question: 

"The  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  met  at  the  office  of  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  17  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  December 
30th,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  McAloney.  Others  pres- 
ent were:  Messrs.  Wilson,  Burritt,  Migel  and  Latimer,  and  by  invita- 
tion, Superintendents  Allen,  of  Perkins,  and  VanCleve,  of  the  New 
York  School  for  the  Blind.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Chas.  W. 
Holmes,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  and  outlining  in  full  his 
position  upon  the  question  to  come  before  the  meeting. 

".  .  .  The  report  of  the  Secretary,  covering  the  period  from 
November  29th  to  December  29th,  was  read  and  approved.  Letters 
were  read  from  Messrs.  E.  J.  Nolan,  of  Chicago;  W.  M.  Stone,  of 
Edinburgh ;  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Henry  Stainsby  and  Miss  Russell,  of 
London.  The  report  and  letters  set  forth  clearly  the  situation  relative 
to  the  Standard  Dot  System,  both  in  American  and  Great  Britain ;  and 
it  was  unanimously  decided  that  co-opeartion  with  Great  Britain  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  a  special  and  more  active  effort  be 
directed  toward  arriving  at  an  agreement  with  our  English  friends." 

The  Commission  proposes  to  keep  you  fully  informed  as  to  future 
developments. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  R.  Latimer, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  F. 

April  15,  1916. 

Superintendents  of  American  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Others  Con- 
cerned in  the  Question  of  Uniform  Type. 

Gentlemen:  The  Commission  respectfully  calls  your  attention 
to  its  circular  letters  of  September  last,  November  and  January,  in- 
forming you  of  the  progress  made  in  the  work  committed  to  its  charge. 

At  its  first  regular  meeting,  September  2,  1915,  the  Commission 
devoted  itself  principally  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  preparation  of 
books  and  apparatus  relating  to  Standard  Dot,  in  order  to  give  the 
profession  of  both  this  country  and  Great  Britain  ample  opportunity 
to  test  out,  thoroughly,  the  practical  merits  of  the  Standard  Dot  Sys- 
tem. The  plans  mapped  out  at  this  meeting  were  vigorously  followed 
out  during  the  fall  and  early  winter.  Ample  material,  consisting  of 
books  and  apparatus,  was  sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  an  active  corre- 
spondence by  mail  and  magazine  articles,  kept  up  with  our  British  co- 
workers relative  to  the  merits  of  Standard  Dot  and  the  possibility  of 
its  adoption  as  the  uniform  type.  At  the  same  time,  the  merits  of  the 
system  were  being  tested  out  all  over  the  United  States,  and  during 
November  and  December,  the  Secretary  spent  much  time  visiting 
schools  and  other  centers,  speaking  in  the  interests  of  Standard  Dot, 
and  seeking  to  learn  the  consensus  of  opinion  both  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  system  and  to  the  possibility  of  its  adoption  as  the  uni- 
form type.  His  report  to  the  Commission  at  its  meeting  of  December 
30,  1915,  together  with  the  correspondence  submitted  from  reliable 
persons,  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  led  the  Commission  to  pass 
the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  Standard  Dot  System  has  not  met  with  favor  on 
the  part  of  our  co-workers  in  Great  Britain,  and  whereas  there  seems 
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to  be  little  disposition  in  America  to  adopt  it  independent  of  Great 
Britain ; 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission  refrain  for  the  present  from  fur- 
ther active  effort  toward  the  adoption  of  Standard  Dot  as  the  uni- 
form type. 

Resolved,  That  the  Commission  invite  our  co-workers  in  Great 
Britain  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  which  shall  have  authority  to 
work  with  a  like  committee  in  America  toward  the  improvement  of 
British  Braille  with  the  view  to  the  possibility  of  its  adoption  as  the 
uniform  type  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Messrs.  Burritt,  Migel  and  Latimer  were  named  as  special  sub- 
committee to  look  after  this  negotiation.  Correspondence  was  at  once 
begun,  and  as  a  consequence  thereof  the  sub-committee,  at  its  meeting 
of  March  30th,  decided  to  forward  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Great 
Britain  the  accompanying  suggested  changes  in  British  Braille.  The 
Committee,  moreover,  purposes  to  make  these  suggestions  more  or 
less  the  basis  of  its  report  to  the  Halifax  convention,  and  hopes  to 
have  such  substantial  agreement  with  the  British  by  that  time  as  to 
justify  us  of  America  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the 
question. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  R.  Latimer, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Summary  and  Recommendations 


The  fact  that  many  voting  for  the  adoption  of  the  Standard  Dot 
System  at  the  Berkeley  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  apparently  did  so  with  the  mental  reservation, 
"if  the  British  will  do  likewise,"  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  did  not  adopt  the 
system  but  provided  only  for  having  it  further  tested  out  and  favored 
the  adoption  of  such  type  as  could  be  agreed  upon  by  the  English- 
speaking  world,  placed  your  Commission,  from  the  outset,  in  a  difficult 
position.  The  unwillingness  of  our  American  superintendents  to  intro- 
duce the  Standard  Dot  System  into  their  schools,  independently  of 
Great  Britain,  soon  became  as  apparent  as  the  unwillingness  of  the 
British  to  recognize  its  superiority  over  their  system,  or  to  accept  any 
third  base  system.  Accordingly  the  Commission,  at  its  meeting  of 
December  30th,  1915,  directed  its  efforts  toward  securing  certain 
modifications  in  the  present  code  of  British  Braille  with  the  view  of 
so  improving  it  as  to  secure  its  acceptance  as  the  uniform  type  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

As  a  result  of  its  labors  of  the  past  year,  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  makes  the  following  deductions  and  recommendations : 

Whereas,  the  Commission  has  found  that  the  vast  majority  o'f 
schools,  superintendents,  teachers,  printers,  and  associations  are 
disinclined  to  adopt  the  Standard  Dot  System,  unless  the  entire 
English-speaking  world  were  inclined  to  adopt  it,  which  seems 
impossible  of  accomplishment;  and 

Whereas,  England  has  through  its  accredited  representatives, 
by  correspondence,  meetings,  the  appointment  of  committees,  etc., 
expressed  its  willingness  and  desire  to  meet  the  views  of  our  Com- 
mission as  far  as  possible,  as  to  an  agreement  for  modifying  and 
improving  the  English  Braille  system,  should  the  same  be  adopted 
by  the  United  States  of  America  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind ;  and 

Whereas,  the  suggestions  entitled  "Changes  in  Revised 
Braille"  are  still  receiving  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  British 
co-workers;  and 

Whereas,  the  English  Braille  as  shown  by  the  "Fifth  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee"  made,  on  the  whole,  a 
better  showing  than  either  of  the  American  systems;  and 


Whereas,  English  Braille  is  the  only  system  generally  in  use 
outside  the  United  States  and  part  of  Canada; 

The  Commission  respectfully  recommends: — 

First.  That  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
in  convention  assembled  adopt  officially  and  urge  upon  the  blind  of 
America  and  those  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  to  adopt  indivi- 
dually and  officially  "Revised  Braille,"  Grades  I  and  II,  as  now 
authorized  in  Great  Britain,  Provided  however,  that  the  duly 
authorized  English  Committee  on  Uniform  Type  come  to  a  full 
agreement  with  our  American  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind  concerning  such  modifications  in  "Revised  Braille"  as  have 
been  proposed  by  the  American  Commission  or  as  may  be  proposed 
by  either  the  American  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  or  the  English 
Committee  on  Uniform  Type. 

Second.  That  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  be  continued  and 
that  it  be  expanded  to  include  representatives  of  residential  schools, 
public  schools  having  classes  for  the  blind,  home  teachers,  embossed 
printing  presses  and  libraries  for  the  blind,  these  representatives  to 
be  named  by  the  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  after  due  consultation  with  the  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Chairman.  •  Commission  on 

George  S.  Wilson.  )  Uniform    Type 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary.  (  for  the  Blind. 
Olin  H.  Burritt,  President  A.  A.  I.  B.  [      Members. 

Chas.  W.  Holmes,  President  A.  A.  W.  B.      j      Ex-officio 
M.  C.  Migel,  Honorary  Member. 
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"  UJ  here  ceery  day 
Cbe  Cheerful  play 
Of  love  and  hope  and  courage  comes." 


Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary 
Celebration  Committees 

General  Arrangements 

Hon.  H.  Kirke  Porter  W.  W.  Blackburn 

Thomas  S.  McAloney 


Invitation 


A.  J.  Kelly,  Jr. 
Joseph  Horne  Holmes 
Wallace  H.  Rowe 


J.  B.  Stevenson 

Dr.  J.  Clyde  Markel 

Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan,  D.D. 


Program  and  Speakers 

Taylor  Allderdice  Dr.  I.  D.  Metzger 

Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker  Marcus  Aaron 

Charles  L.  Taylor 

Publicity 

George  A.  Macbeth  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Galpin 

John  Crossan  Dilworth  George  D.  Edwards 

John  Dean  Brown 


Reception 

Mrs.  H.  Kirke  Porter,  Chairman 


Mrs.  Marcus  Aaron 
Mrs.  Taylor  Allderdice 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Blackburn 
Mrs.  Joseph  Buffington 
Mrs.  John  Dean  Brown 
Mrs.  Harmar  D.  Denny 
Mrs.  George  W.  Dilworth 
Mrs.  John  Crossan  Dilworth 
Mrs.  George  D.  Edwards 
Mrs.  O.  M.  Edwards 
Mrs.  J.  B.  FlNLEY 
Mrs.  Frederic  T.  Galpin 
Mrs.  John  VY.  Herron 
Mrs.  Joseph  I  [orne  Holmes 

Miss  ELEANOR  K.  HOLMES 

Mrs.  I).  II.  Hostetter 


Miss  Mary  L.  Jackson- 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Kelly,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Finley  H.  Lloyd 
Mrs.  I.  D.  Metzger 
Mrs.  Willis  McCook 
Mrs.  J.  T.  McCrory 
Mrs.  John  R.  McCune 
Mrs.  Wallace  H.  Rowe 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker 
Mrs.  James  Scott 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Taylor 
Mrs.  William  Thaw 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Thaw 
Mrs.  William  R.  Thompson 
Mrs.  John  Walker 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
1 — Hon.  Henry  Kirke  Porter.  2— Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker.  3— Joseph  Home  Holmes. 

4— Charles  L.  Taylor.     5— John  Dean  Brown.     6 — John  Crossan   Dilworth.     7— Ogden  M.  Edwards. 
S— Wallace  H.  Rowe.      9— W.  W.  Blackburn. 


Outline  of  the  Celebration 

THE  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
celebrated  its  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  evening,  November  19,  1915. 

The  guest  of  honor  upon  this  occasion  was  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh.  It  was  a  pleasure  indeed  to  meet  this  hon- 
ored statesman,  and  listen  to  his  earnest  and  inspiring  ad- 
dresses. Governor  Brumbaugh  was  met  at  the  station  about 
two  o'clock  by  a  number  of  the  Directors  and  Corporators 
and  escorted  to  the  School,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
Superintendent  Thomas  S.  McAloney.  He  was  then  taken 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
School. 

The  afternoon  program  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
Chapel,  and  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  Henry  Kirke  Porter, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  eminence  of  the 
speakers  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  subject  matter, 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  made  this  meeting  a 
very  notable  one. 

The  social  event  of  the  celebration  was  the  reception, 
held  in  the  parlors  immediately  after  the  program  in  the 
Chapel.  Mrs.  Henry  Kirke  Porter  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
Reception  Committee,  which  was  composed  of  wives  of  the 
Directors  and  Corporators  and  the  ladies  who  are  members 
of  the  Board  of  Corporators.  This  was  the  most  brilliant 
affair  that  has  ever  been  given  at  the  School,  and  was 
largely  attended  by  persons  prominent  in  the  social,  educa- 
tional and  business  circles  of  Pittsburgh. 

After  tea  was  served,  the  guests  were  invited  to  visit 
the  activities  of  the  School. 

The  Directors  and  Corporators  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
University  Club  in  honor  of  the  Governor  and  other  out-of- 
town  guests. 


As  the  School  Chapel  was  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate all  who  wished  to  attend,  the  evening  meeting  was 
held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  across  from  the  School. 
Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  presided.  Among  the  speakers  were  foremost 
educators  of  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  The  last 
number  on  this  interesting  program  was  an  address  by  Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh,  which  made  a  very  fitting  close  to  a  most 
memorable  occasion. 
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Photo  by  R.  L.  Baird  of  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 

A  GROUP  OF  GUESTS  AT  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION. 


rrogram 

2:15  Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, inspects  the  School. 

3  :00  Meeting  in  the  Chapel,  presided  over  by  Hon.  Henry 
Kirke  Porter. 

1.  Organ — Prelude    Communion    E Batiste 

Margaret   Smith. 

2.  Invocation Rev.  J.  T.  McCrory,  D.D. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

3.  Historical  Facts   Hon.  Henry  Kirke  Porter 

President  of  Board  of  Directors  and  Charter 
Member  of  Board  of  Corporators. 

4.  Another  Paragraph  to  Graduation  Essay  . . 
William  H.  Long 

Director  of  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind; 
First  pupil  enrolled  in  Institution. 

5.  One  of  the  Benefactors  .  Rev.  Edw.  S.  Travers,  D.D. 

Rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 

6.  Piano — Witches'  Dance   MacDowell 

*  Autumn  Drake. 

7.  Co-operation   O.  H.  Burritt 

Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 

Blind,   and   President   of   American   Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

8.  Present  Needs  and  Future  Growth 

Dr.  John  A.  Brashear 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

9.  The  State  and  the  Institution 

Hon.  Francis  J.  Torrance 

President  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

10.  Vocal — King  of  the  Mist  Am  I  Jude 

Thomas  Filer. 

11.  Address Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

12.  Organ — Festival  March Huhn 

Elmer  K.  Hamilton. 


Program — Continued 

4  to  6  P.  M. — Reception  in  the  Parlors.     Mrs.  Henry  Kirke 
Porter,  Chairman  of  Reception  Committee. 
Tea  served  in  the  Dining  Room. 
Various  activities  of  the  School  visited. 
6:30  P.  M. — Board  of   Directors  and   Corporators  give  a 
dinner  at  the  University  Club  in  honor  of 
Governor     Brumbaugh    and    other     out-of- 
town  guests. 
8:00  P.  M. — Meeting  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  presided 
over  by  Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker. 

(School  Chapel  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  attendance.) 

1.  Organ— Grand  Choeur   Spence 

Lucille  Walter. 

2.  Invocation  Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan,  D.D. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

3.  Remarks  by  the  Chairman Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker 

Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors.     Has 

served  on  the  Board   since  its   organization. 

4.  Brief  Historical  Sketch Thomas  S.  McAloney 

Superintendent,   Western    Pennsylvania   Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

5.  Reminiscences   H.  B.  Jacobs 

Former  Superintendent  of  Western  Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

6.  From  a  Neighbor's  View-Point J.  F.  Bledsoe 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind. 

7.  Pilgrim's  Chorus,  Tannhaeuser Wagner 

Institution  Chorus. 

8.  Literature  for  the  Blind Edward  E.  Allen 

.    Director,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 

9.  Co-operation Walter  W.  Stamm 

Executive  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

10.  Piano — Rustle  of  Spring Sinding 

Elmer  K.  Hamilton. 

11.  Self-Expression Edward   M.  Van  Cleve 

Superintendent   of    New   York   School    for   the 

Blind    and    Managing    Director    National 

Committee    for    the    Prevention     of 

Blindness 
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MRS.   HENRY  KIRKE    PORTER, 

Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee. 


Program — Continued 

12.  Three  Great  Factors  in  Making  a  Successful 

School Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 

Executive  Secretary  of  Ohio  Commission 

for  the  Blind,  and  Editor  of  the 

"Outlook  for  the  Blind." 

13.  Address    Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

14.  Choral — Gloria  Mozart 

Institution  Chorus 


Meeting  in  the  Chapel 

3  :00  P.  M. 
Chairman,  Hon.  Henry  Kirke  Porter. 


1.    Organ — Prelude  Communion  E     .     Batiste 

By  Margaret  Smith. 

By  the  Chairman  :  Three  of  the  charter  members  of 
this  organization  are  still  living,  and  those  three  men  are 
privileged  to  be  on  this  stage  today — the  Rev.  Dr.  McCrory, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cowan,  and  myself.  We  will  now  be  led  in 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCrory. 


2.      Invocation 

By  Rev.  J.  T.  McCrory,  D.D. 
Charter  Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

Let  us  pray.     Almighty  and  merciful  Heavenly  Father, 
we  are  here  in  Thy  kind  providence  this  afternoon  to  rejoice 
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together.  Thou  hast  taught  us  to  be  glad,  and  we  know  that 
just  as  we  live  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  and  just  as 
we  walk  in  harmony  with  Thy  will  and  Thy  law,  and  seek 
to  do  the  things  that  God  wants  done  in  the  world,  so  we 
shall  be  glad. 

We  thank  Thee  especially,  our  Father,  for  drawing  us 
together  under  these  happy  auspices  today.  We  thank 
Thee  for  this  institution,  in  whose  interest  we  have  gathered 
from  our  homes  and  our  places  of  abode.  We  thank  Thee 
for  its  many  years  of  helpful  service ;  for  the  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  been  helped  in  such  a  way  that  not- 
withstanding their  difficulties,  notwithstanding  their  afflic- 
tions, they  can  go  out  into  the  world  and  be  men  and  women 
among  men  and  women. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  number  of  people  thinking  of 
this  institution  today  as  the  place  where  they  received  their 
training,  and  we  go  back  of  this,  our  Father,  to  thank  Thee 
that  it  was  put  into  the  hearts  of  these  men  and  women  to 
contribute  of  their  means,  to  surrender  that  which  the  Lord 
had  put  into  their  keeping,  that  which  Thou  didst  give  unto 
them,  that  there  might  be  built  up  here  such  an  institution 
for  the  care  of  the  needy. 

And,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  progress  and 
growth  of  this  institution.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  interested  in  it  that  it  might  be  de- 
veloped along  the  best  lines,  and  we  pray  Thy  blessing  to 
rest  upon  the  men  who  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  super- 
intendents and  have  sought  to  train  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
all  others  that  have  assisted  them.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
men  that  have  had  oversight  of  the  institution — men  who 
have  contributed  of  their  time  and  much  of  their  means  for 
the  building  up  of  this  school. 

We  pray  for  Thy  blessing  on  this  school,  therefore,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  on  the  cause  of  our  Master  through 
this  institution.  We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  Christian 
institutions,  for  a  Christian  commonwealth  and  a  Christian 
nation.  We  do  beseech  Thee  that  more  and  more  we  shall 
come  under  the  influence  of  Tesus  Christ  and  that  He  shall 
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come  to  reign  in  this  land.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  Gover- 
nor of  this  Commonwealth ;  we  thank  Thee  for  his  character 
in  the  position  to  which  thou  hast  called  him.  We  pray  for 
Thy  Divine  blessing  to  rest  upon  him  and  upon  all  the 
Christian  forces  in  the  country. 

Bless  us  as  we  wait,  Father,  this  afternoon.  Help  those 
who  shall  speak  to  us  to  speak  such  words  as  shall  sink 
deep  into  our  hearts  and  bear  fruit ;  and  grant  us  forgive- 
ness of  sin  and  accept  of  us  all.    Amen. 


3.      Historical  Facts 

By  Hon.  Henry  Kirke  Porter 

President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Charter 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 


A  quarter  of  a  century.  Not  a  long  period  if  you  are 
reading  ancient  history ;  but  if  you  count  the  time  by  heart 
throbs,  not  by  figures  on  a  dial,  it  surely  is  worthy  of  com- 
memoration. 

What  has  it  meant  to  the  scores  of  students  who  have 
grown  from  childhood  into  adult  manhood  and  womanhood, 
who  have  come  out  from  very  narrow  and  contracted  lives 
into  cheerful  lives  of  vision?  What  has  it  meant  to  teachers 
who  have  devoted  their  best  energies  to  bring  light  and  help 
and  breadth  where  conditions  were  depressing? 

Not  a  long  period,  it  is  true,  unless  the  years  have  been 
well-filled  and  brought  results  worthy  of  review. 

The  story  of  the  beginnings  of  this  school  grew  out  of 
the  kindliness  of  women  and  their  desire  to  reach  out  a 
helping  hand  to  every  needy  one,  groping  in  the  dark  for 
uplift  or  advancement.  Miss  Jane  Holmes  was  one.  She 
sought  counsel  and  advice  from  Dr.  John  G.  Brown,  of 
blessed  memory,  and  with  a  record  of  a  beautiful  ministry, 
who  was  one  of  our  directors,  and  served  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life  as  our  president.  Advised  by  him  she  made  a 
bequest  which  at  final  settlement  amounted  to  $77,500.  And 
I  have  always  associated  with  her  the  name  of  her  trusted 
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friend  and  counselor  and  executor,  Mr.  John  Porterfield, 
who  at  his  death  left  a  very  similar  will,  which  brought  to 
this  school  $66,400.  The  will  of  Miss  Holmes  was  condi- 
tional. This  bequest  was  to  lapse  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  date  of  probating  unless  some  organization  was 
effected  to  use  it  for  the  "education  or  maintenance  of  the 
blind."  Again  women  came  to  the  front.  The  two  years 
were  passing,  and  no  men  moved.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  call 
to  mind  the  large  groups  of  women  in  Pittsburgh  from  1870 
to  1900,  organized  for  specific  charities  of  every  kind  and 
name.  It  will  not  be  invidious  if  I  name  first  of  all  Mrs. 
Felix  R.  Brunot,  because  the  women  themselves  always 
named  her  first,  and  she  had  a  quiver  full  of  presidencies. 
With  her  name  I  associate  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Herron,  Mrs. 
Win.  Thaw,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Marshall,  Mrs.  McKee,  and 
Miss  Mary  Jackson.  These  women,  and  many  others  with 
them,  acted.  They  asked  men  of  their  acquaintance  to  form 
the  organization,  and  it  was  done.  These  men  said  the 
surest  way  to  prove  that  the  movement  is  genuine  and  will 
last,  is  to  find  out  if  this  community  will  help,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  $25,000  was  fixed  upon  as  a  test.  Some  $28,000  was 
secured,  and  the  Court  of  Allegheny  County  said  that  this 
was  a  bona  fide  proof  of  compliance  with  the  terms,  and 
granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  the  little  ship  was  launched. 

The  struggle  for  maintenance  was  severe,  and  the 
Board  had  no  experience ;  and  yet  there  was  progress,  and 
a  great  deal  of  courage.  Then  came  the  action  of  Col.  Her- 
ron, our  third  president,  who  interested  Mrs.  Schenley  in 
the  project,  and  secured  from  her  the  gift  of  the  beautiful 
piece  of  ground  on  which  our  substantial  buildings  stand. 

There  was  criticisms  as  to  the  site.  It  was  thought  that 
the  blind  child  would  be  persona  non  grata  in  a  city  suburb 
of  homes.  But  criticism  has  died  out  and  now  the  cheerful 
life  of  these  children  of  ours,  who  see  so  much  that  is  beau- 
tiful and  bright  and  cheery  in  the  care  that  they  have  from 
their  foster  mother,  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  oversight  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  its  Legisla- 
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ture,  and  in  the  home  surrounded  by  homes ;  and  the  house 
presided  over  by  loving  teachers  who  share  their  joys  and 
comfort  them  in  their  sorrows,  that  I  often  think  of  .them  as 
of  the  man  in  Scripture  who  testified,  "Whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see." 

I  shall  not  prolong-  this  story,  for  the  moments  today 
are  precious.  But  I  must  speak  of  the  two  men  who  have 
been  our  Superintendents  all  these  years.  Prof.  Jacobs 
came  to  us  from  Indiana,  where  the  office  he  had  filled  had 
been  a  political  one.  He  had  the  struggle  of  laying  founda- 
tions, and  with  a  Board  of  Directors  without  experience. 
But  the  new  buildings  came  during  his  administration,  to- 
gether with  some  additional  funds.  He  had  his  hands 
full  in  making  both  ends  meet,  with  generally  a  depleted 
treasury. 

Prof.  McAloney  came  after  a  long  and  varied  service  in 
Alabama  and  Montana,  and  came  to  a  Board  that  was  in 
sore  need  of  his  experience  and  wisdom,  and  hopefulness 
and  cheer.  His  skill  has  been  particularly  shown  in  steering 
his  Board ;  and  the  keynote  in  his  administration  of  the 
school  is  shown  in  a  group  photograph  entitled  "Our  New- 
comers," where  he  is  sitting  on  the  entrance  steps  of  our 
building  with  four  little  children  all  about  him  and  all  over 
him.  But  even  here  the  influence  of  woman  in  the  home 
is  so  manifest  and  beautiful,  and  so  pervasive  that  we  lay 
our  tribute  at  Mrs.  McAloney's  feet. 

A  final  word  and  I  have  done.  We  rejoice  that  at  this 
commemoration  we  have  with  us  for  the  first  time  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  longed  for 
his  coming  and  were  sorely  disappointed  when  we  thought 
that  he  could  not  come.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  multitudi- 
nous cares  and  engagements  he  has  come. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  School  is  a  home  of  the  State, 
for  its  children  who  need  such  a  home.  I  am  sure  that  our 
Governor  rejoices  in  all  such  homes,  and  is  only  grieved 
when  he  feels  obliged  to  refuse  any  reasonable  request  we 
make. 

We  are  thankful  beyond  expression  to  the  State  Board 
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of  Charities  for  every  report  they  have  ever  made  to  the 
Legislature  as  to  our  needs,  and  thankful  to  every  visiting 
committee  that  has  ever  come  direct  from  the  Legislature 
to  examine  and  to  report  on  our  School,  and  thankful  are 
we  also  that  the  Legislatures  generally  have  voted  us  fairly 
generous  appropriations.  But  we  grieve  that  they  have  not 
always  provided  enough  funds  to  justify  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive in  always  concurring  in  their  full  appropriations.  We 
hope  that  future  Legislatures  will  always  do  the  former,  and 
not  leave  the  latter  undone. 

Your  Excellency,  we  would  not  be  ungracious,  nor  add 
an  ounce  to  the  heavy  burden  you  carry,  but  we  are  your 
Trustees,  and  in  the  trust  we  exercise  we  dare  not  forget 
the  interests  of  these  little  ones  committed  to  our  mutual 
care. 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  I 

We  have  a  special  pleasure  today.  The  first  pupil  en- 
rolled in  our  institution  is  to  add  another  paragraph  to  the 
graduation  essay  here  today. 


AN  INTERESTING  GROUP  FROM  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
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WILLIAM  H.  LONG 


3.    Another  Paragraph  to  Graduation  Essay 

By  William  H.  Long 

Director  of  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

First   Pupil   enrolled   in   the   Institution. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  from  this  platform — more  than  18  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  calendar,  and  as  Mr.  Porter  mentioned  a  while 
ago ;  but  according  to  the  way  I  feel  it  must  have  been  about 
some  time  last  week. 

I  should  be — and  I  am — proud  of  this  privilege  and  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  first  pupil  enrolled  in  this 
School  for  the  Blind,  for  it  is  an  honor  that  can  be  held  by 
only  one.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  am  quite  so  en- 
thusiastic about  that  "twenty-five  years  ago"  part  of  it.  For 
when  I  think  of  it  and  try  to  realize  that  it  really  was  a 


quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  me  feel 
just  a  shade  light-headed. 

But  that  is  not  what  I  want  to  talk  about.  Mr.  Porter 
has  told  you  that.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  add  a  paragraph 
to  the  finest  oration  that  was  ever  delivered  from  this  plat- 
form [Laughter]  excepting  the  one  you  have  just  heard.  I 
say  that  because  as  you  know  it  was  my  graduating  address 
—and,  believe  me,  that  was  some  fine  subject.  I  thought  so 
at  that  time,  at  least ;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  say  I  don't  re- 
member what  I  did  say.  I  am  not  even  quite  sure  of  the 
title.  But  whatever  it  was,  it  meant  "The  way  to  get  there.'' 
The  general  terms  of  it  are  all  that  are  clear  to  me  at  this 
late  day.  However,  it  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  school  boy 
life ;  and  because  of  my  lack  of  that  knowledge  which  comes 
from   experience   only,    I   left   out   the   principal    factor   of 

all training.      This    is    the    most    important    work    in    the 

discipline  of  these  boys  and  girls— training  them  to  do 
for  themselves  and  do  it  hard.  This  is  the  work 
this  school  is  doing  and  doing  thoroughly,  and  .we  ought  to 
be  proud  of  her ;  proud  of  her  interested  guiding  Board  of 
Directors,  of  her  right-up-to-the  mark  Superintendent  and 
corps  of  teachers  who  are  doing  things  in  spite  of  difficulties 
with  which  it  is  a  shame  they  have  to  deal.  I  will  merely 
mention  the  greatest  of  these  difficulties.  It  is  the  anti- 
quated building  for  those  who  cannot  see  and  who  should 
not  and  can  not  be  expected  to  do  for  themselves  like  other 
people.  Here  is  a  school  magnificently  equipped  to  what  it 
was  in  the  early  days  when  I  was  a  student,  which  is  not 
only  teaching  these  boys  how  to  do  for  themselves  but  trying 
to  endow  them  with  their  necessities;  and  here  are  their 
kind-hearted  and  well-meaning  friends  and  the  public,  too, 
who  help  a  poor  boy  to  do  for  himself  what  he  should  do  for 
himself  and  can  do  for  himself  and  instill  in  him  that  he 
should  do  for  others  what  others  do  for  him. 

I  think  I  am  speaking  for  those  who  cannot  see.  I 
know  it  is  no  cinch,  but  people  who  think  we  are  up  against 
insurmountable  difficulties  are  unfit  for  such  a  school  as 
this  we  are  in.    A  few  seconds  more,  for  a  last  thought.  Our 
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literature  for  the  blind. 
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fathers  started  this  school  with  ideas  suited  to  conditions 
existing  previous  to  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  up  to  us, 
the  present  generation,  to  lay  hold  and  push  the  work  along 
with  ideas  that  twenty-five  years  of  rapid  progress  have 
made  possible.   [Applause.] 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  ! 

We  are  now  going  to  hear  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Travers 
of  Trinity  Church,  of  which  church  Miss  Holmes  was  a 
devoted  member. 


5.      One  of  the  Benefactors 

By  Rev.  Edw.  S.  Travers,  D.D. 
Rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 

I  am  most  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  and  privilege 
of  coming  here  and  being  with  you  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  school.  I 
would  that  I  had  the  gift  of  tongue  and  that  I  was  old 
enough  that  I  might  describe  to  you  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  beauty  and  the  sweetness  and  the  generosity  of  the  char- 
acter which  I  am  supposed  to  tell  you  about  this  afternoon. 

But  I  am  not  old — at  least,  not  old  as  far  as  the 
past  is  concerned.  Three  years  would  number  my 
knowledge  and  acquaintanceship  with  this  great  city,  and 
consequently  you  can  readily  see  that  I  am  in  the  position 
of  my  little  daughter,  Jane,  if  she  would  attempt  to  tell  you 
this  afternoon  about  her  father.  However,  there  must  be 
others  here  who  did  know  Miss  Holmes  and  who  knew  of 
the  sweetness  of  her  character,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  she  herself  must  be  near  to  this  institution  at  this 
particular  time.  And  I  feel  glad  to  know  that  among  all 
the  strong  men  and  women  who  have  been  members  of 
Trinity  Church,  we  have  had  one,  at  least,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  this  great  work.  And  I  am  particularly  glad,  and 
perhaps  it  explains  why,  when  this  fall  a  sweet  little  girl 
of  my  own  parish  had  to  come  here,  that  she  found  such  a 
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FOUR  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  BENEFACTORS   OF  THE  SCHOOL 
1— Miss  Jane  Holmes.    2— Mr.  William  Holmes.    3— Mw  John  Porterfleld.    4— Mrs.  Mary  E.  Schenley 


ready  welcome  with  outstretched  arms.     I  suspect  she  is  one 
of  the  four  Mr.  Porter  has  told  you  about. 

No  words  or  commendation  of  mine  could  ever  be  ade- 
quate enough  to  express  my  approbation — and  yours — of 
the  Superintendent  and  his  good  work.  There  is  no  nobler 
work  mankind  can  be  engaged  in  than  this  which  this  insti- 
tution is  attempting  to  do,  not  excepting  my  own  profession. 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Miss  Holmes  and  all  the  others 
who  were  gathered  together  here  25  years  ago  in  an  effort 
to  launch  what  perhaps  they  may  have  thought  of  and  which 
perhaps  we  may  think  of  as  a  philanthropic  enterprise,  had 
in  mind  the  wonderful  Nazarene  who  went  about  doing 
good  and  opening  the  eyes  of  those  who  could  not  see,  and 
were,  in  their  humble  way,  striving  to  follow  in  His  steps ; 
for  surely,  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  through  this  work  that  is 
being  done  here,  are  being  opened  to  see,  not  things  which 
you  and  I  often  wish  we  could  see,  but  to  see  the  real, 
intangible  and  spiritual  things  of  life. 

And  so  I  am  glad,  and  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Governor, 
that  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  citi- 
zens of  Pittsburgh  are  endeavoring  to  follow  their  Master 
in  doing  a  Christly  thing.  That  is  what  this  is,  and  the  les- 
sons it  teaches  are  strong  and  powerful.  Think  of  it!  The 
grand  old  Commonwealth  and  this  splendid  city  and  individ- 
uals endeavoring  to  do  in  their  humble  way  that  which  the 
.Master  did  years  ago  in  the  Holy  Land.  And  that  little 
germ  of  truth  which  this  institution  stands  for,  if  you  and  1 
will  take  it  home  and  let  it  blossom  in  our  lives,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  will  do  more  than  one  Christlike  thing,  more 
than  two.  and  will  finally  approach  and  fulfill  the  standard 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  set  for  all  mankind.   [ Applause.  1 

11 V   'nil'.    CHAIRMAN  \ 

We  will  now  have  a  piece  of  music  on  the  piano  by  one 
of  our  scholars.  We  are  going  to  have  Miss  Drake  take 
part;  it  wouldn't  be  a  real  celebration  without  her. 
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6.       Piano — Witches'  Dance        .        MacDowell 

By  Autumn  Drake 
BY  THE   CHAIRMAN  I 

When  we  started  this  school,  we  had  somebody  from  the 
old  Pennsylvania  Institution  in  Philadelphia,  interested  in 
our  efforts.  Co-operation  was  then  most  encouraging  and 
most  helpful  to  us.  We  have  present  the  principal  of  that 
school,  Mr.  Burritt,  who  is  going  to  speak  on  co-operation. 

7.      Co-operation 

By  O.  H.  Burritt 

Principal  of  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Instruction  of  the  Blinl  and 

President  of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

When  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  who  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed the  first  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  began  in  the  autumn  of  1832 
to  teach  two  blind  children,  Abraham  and  Sarah  Marsh,  at 
his  residence  in  Philadelphia  and  at  his  own  expense,  the 
education  of  the  blind  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  be- 
gun. From  the  Philadelphia  school,  which  is  now  complet- 
ing its  eighty-third  year,  I  bring  you  cordial  greetings  on 
this,  your  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

The  things  I  want  to  say  to  you  in  the  few  minutes  that 
are  mine  are  those  things  which  I  believe  most  vitally  con- 
cern the  work  of  this  school  and  of  the  school  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

While  listening  to  Mr.  Long,  I  was  thinking  of  the 
pride  we  have  in  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  out  from 
our  schools  and  have  given  such  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves as  has  Mr.  Long  and  many  others.  I  was  thinking, 
too,  of  the  boys  and  girls  I  saw  here  this  morning  and  of  the 
many  and  diverse  problems  involved  in  the  training  of  the 
one  hundred  and  more  pupils  that  were  before  us.  The 
problem  of  teaching  normal  boys  and  girls  in  a  school  like 
this  is  not  so  difficult.     Visitors  who  are  not  familiar  with 
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our  work  observe  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it  and  ex- 
claim "How  wonderful!"  "Isn't  it  marvelous?"  No  it 
is  neither  "wonderful"  nor  "marvelous" — it  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  problem  to  teach,  with  books  or  without 
books,  pupils  who  do  not  see,  providing  they  are  normal  in 
other  respects.  The  problem  is  more  involved  because  with 
blindness  occur  so  many  complications.  There  are  the  same 
differences  in  ability,  if  not  greater  differences,  that  we 
meet  in  an  equal  number  of  children  who  see.  We  do  not 
expect,  although  we  sometimes  feel  that  the  social  worker 
expects  it,  to  so  train  blind  boys  and  girls  of  all  kinds  of 
ability  that  they  will  be  equally  capable  after  leaving  school. 
Why  expect  the  impossible  in  a  school  for  the  blind  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  you — and  yet  I  think  the 
thought  needs  to  be  forced  home — that  there  are  graduates 
of  ability  among  our  boys  and  girls;  and  yet  we  no  more 
expect  that  every  boy  and  girl  after  leaving  school  is  going 
to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself  than  we  would 
among  an  equal  number'  of  those  who  see.  We  do  say,  how- 
ever, give  us  only  deprivation  of  sight  to  deal  with  and  the 
problem  is  comparatively  simple. 

Now  Mr.  Long,  Adam  Geibel,  David  D.  Wood,  Sir 
Francis  Campbell,  Fanny  Crosby,  Helen  Keller,  and  a  score 
that  I  could  mention  had  I  the  time,  are  blind  men  and  wo- 
men of  ability,  who  were  in  school  boys  and  girls  of  ability, 
whose  education  presented  promising  and  hopeful  problems. 
And  I  could  name  to  you  a  long  list  of  boys  and  girls  now  in 
our  schools  who  are  capable  and  who  will  without  question 
make  their  way  in  the  world ;  but  we  have  many  whose  edu- 
cation and  training  do  not  present  such  hopeful  problems. 
Something  can  be  done  for  these,  but  we  must  not  expect 
the  impossible ;  so  I  say  to  you  when  we  are  talking  of  work 
for  blind  boys  and  girls  we  have  just  as  many  grades  of 
ability — even  more — than  we  have  among  an  equal  number 
of  boys  and  girls  who  can  see.  About  all  our  pupils  have 
in  common  is  their  lack  of  sight. 

But  our  schools  to  justify  their  existence  must  not  only 
furnish  a  pleasant  home  and  cheerful  surroundings  for  our 
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pupils  while  in  school,  but  they  must  also  look  ahead  and 
have  regard  to  the  future  career  of  our  ex-pupils  and  grad- 
uates ;  for  the  first  essential  to  self-respect  is  self-support. 

There  are  in  this  State  not  only  these  two  schools  which 
have  to  do  with  the  training  of  the  350  boys  and  girls  en- 
rolled in  them — these  figures  remain  substantially  the  same 
from  year  to  year — but  we  have  other  organizations  working 
for  the  pupils  after  leaving  the  schools,  and  for  those  who 
have  never  been  in  our  schools,  but  who  need  instruction 
and  help  along  various  lines.  The  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  is  a  comparatively  new  organization  which 
is  working  for  those  who  have  been  blinded  in  later  life  as 
well  as  helping  those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  one 
of  our  schools.  This  Association  has  been  organized  to  do 
work  which  needs  to  be  done.  Among  its  activities  are  the 
securing  of  work,  the  directing  of  effort  of  blind  people  and 
the  elevation  of  the  condition  of  the  blind,  generally  through 
work.  To  be  sure  the  amount  of  good  that  can  be  done  is 
exactly  commensurate  with  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  per- 
son himselL  The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society, 
organized  in  1882,  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  teaching  blind 
people,  who  care  to  learn  to  read  in  their  own  homes.  Mr. 
McAloney  is  a  member  of  that  Board  and  we  are  both  co- 
operating with  that  organization  in  its  beneficent  work  of 
carrying  inspiration,  cheer,  and  uplift  into  the  homes  of 
blind  people  over  the  entire  State.  We  have,  too,  over  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women  and  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  organizations  dealing  with  another  phase  of  our  work. 
All  these  organizations  have  their  difficult  problems:  all 
have  their  discouragements,  all  their  encouragements. 

Now  one  of  the  most  encouraging  things  about  the 
work  of  teaching  the  young  blind  is  the  example  of  those 
who  have  gone  out  from  school  and  have  done  well,  giving 
a  good  account  of  themselves  and  justifying  the  expense 
that  has  been  incurred  in  providing  their  education  in  one 
of  our  schools  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  about  200  boys  and  girls ;  there  are  nearly  150 
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in  this  school,  and  the  two  schools  are  working  side  by  side 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  with  the  other  organizations. 
We  are  trying  to  do  our  part  in  grounding  these  boys  and 
girls  in  the  things  which  will  make  them  nobler  men  and 
women  and  better  citizens  of  this  commonwealth.  Mr.  Long 
spoke  of  training.  It  is  training  that  we  are  trying  to  give  ; 
we  cannot  produce  mentality,  but  we  are  trying  to  give  the 
training  which  makes  men  and  women  capable  in  proportion 
to  their  several  abilities.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  me,  as  the 
head  of  a  sister  school  to  be  present  with  you  today  and  to 
bring  greetings  from  that  school  and  to  leave  with  you  the 
thought  that  we  are  all  working  toward  the  same  end — the 
development  of  our  sightless  boys  and  girls  into  men  and 
women  of  character  who  can  fill  their  niche  in  this  work-a- 
day  world  of  ours. 

BY  THE   CHAIRMAN  : 

You  have  heard  this  greeting  from  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  State.  Tonight,  if  you  come,  you  will  hear  from  Mass- 
achusetts, Maryland  and  Ohio.  We  are  now  to  hear  from 
Dr.  Brashear — our  own  Dr.  Brashear,  who  rejoices  in  every- 
thing done  so  far,  but  he  is  always  so  far  ahead  of  us  he  is 
going  to  talk  about  the  future.     (Applause.) 

8.      Present  Needs  and  Future  Growth 

By  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear 
Member  of  Board  of  Corporators. 

I  am  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing  as  the  Chairman 
has  intimated  and  I  know  you  don't  want  me  to.  I  don't 
like  this  thing  of  being  called  "doctor"  when  I  come  out  here 
to  talk  to  the  children  of  this  school  for  the  blind.  They  all 
know  me,  but  none  of  them  call  me  "doctor"  or  anything 
else ;  they  call  me  "Uncle  John,"  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
right  here,  President  Porter  and  to  all  these  good  people, 
that  some  of  the  most  pleasant  hours  of  my  life  have  been 
spent  upon  this  platform  talking  to  the  children  of  this 
school ;  and  you  have  no  idea,  Governor,  of  the  close  atten- 
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tion  I  have  received  in  presenting  anything  along  scientific 
lines  to  the  minds  of  this  school.  This  good  fellow,  Mc- 
Aloney,  gets  after  me  every  once  in  a  while,  and  then  his 
wife  gets  after  me,  and  there  is  no  use  trying  to  get  away. 
When  they  asked  me  one  time  to  talk  to  them  it  was  at  the 
time  everybody  was  excited  about  Halley's  comet.  So  I 
brought  a  meteor  here  which  was  prepared  for  the  children, 
so  that  I  could  bring  to  their  minds  what  it  was.  You  may 
not  know — and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  concern — that 
away  back,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  a  German  discovered 
a  method  of  polishing  and  then  etching  a  meteor.  That  was 
before  the  outline  figures  came  out,  which  cannot  deceive 
anybody.  I  presented  the  meteor  prepared  in  this  way,  and 
you  would  be  surprised  to  see  their  hands  going  over  its 
delicate  figures ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  smile  come 
on  their  faces.  Was  it  worth  while?  By  Jove,  I  would 
rather  have  that  smile  than  that  of  all  the  other  fellows  who 
call  me  "doctor"  every  time  they  see  me.  There  is  some- 
thing beautiful  about  this  whole  business  here. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  talked  of  Miss  Holmes. 
We  have  pretty  nearly  every  one  of  the  theologians  with  us 
today,  but  I  want  to  say  that  a  woman  who  has  done  as  Miss 
Holmes  has  done,  whether  she  belongs  to  one  Sect  or  an- 
other, if  she  don't  get  as  high  a  seat  in  heaven  as  any  of  the 
others  that  are  going,  I  don't  want  to  go  there.  [Applause.] 
It  is  the  cry  of  humanity  that  reaches  out  from  the  hearts 
of  these  dear  children,  and  when  I  come  into  these  rooms 
and  see  what  they  are  doing — well,  the  other  day  I  was  out 
here  and  I  was  a  little  bit  hungry  and  they  were  making  two 
kinds  of  soup,  and  I  made  an  excuse,  after  getting  the  first 
bowl  of  soup,  to  get  a  second  bowl ;  then  after  that  I  made 
another  excuse  to  get  them  to  mix  them,  and  I  got  mixed 
soup — and  I  never  ate  better  soup  at  the  Schenley  Hotel. 
And  yet,  do  you  think  they  are  not  sweet?  They  have  the 
sweetest  tempers,  most  of  them !  And  when  you  hear  a  solo 
as  given  by  this  lovely  little  girl  here  today,  wouldn't  you  or 
I  rather  hear  that  than  a  Beethoven  Symphony  played  by- 
the  largest  orchestra  in  the  world? 
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Now,  they  want  some  other  things  which  they  put  me 
here  to  ask  you  about,  and  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  long 
story,  because  you  know  what  they  are  doing  and  how  these 
dear  people  are  working.  Well  now,  Dr.  McCormick  is 
behind  me  here,  but  when  these  colleges  ask  for  so  much 
money,  Governor,  I  don't  care  how  much  you  give  them, 
but  for  heaven's  sake  don't  cut  off  these  institutions  that  be- 
long to  the  State.  Don't  do  it.  Give  them  more  than  the 
other  fellow. 

Now,  they  want  something  for  their  music.  The  music 
has  gotten  all  over  this  building ;  it  is  scattered  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  and  every  time  you  go  around  here 
you  hear  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  violin,  the  piano  or  the 
organ  and  then  you  go  down  in  the  cellar — just  think  of  it ! 
— where  they  have7  to  tune  the  pianos.  And  yet,  out  of  this 
school  have  come  some  of  the  very  best  piano  tuners  ;  and 
right  hei  e  I  will  put  a  little  of  the  ego,  that  ever  since  I  was 
rich  enough  to  buy  a  piano  on  the  installment  plan  I  have 
had  a  blind  fellow  tune  it  for  me,  and  that  has  been  thirty 
years ;  and  when  he  left  that  piano  I  felt  that  I  hadn't  a  very 
sensitive  ear,  for  neither  at  that  time  or  ever  since  have  I 
ever  been  able  to  detect  a  single  flaw  in  it.  In  fact,  he  has  al- 
ways managed  well,  too,  for  he  has  a  dear  wife  and  he  has 
lots  of  money,  and  we  always  had  a  good  lunch  ready  when 
he  called.     [Applause.] 

Now,  we  want  a  music  hall,  a  place  where  they  can  have 
more  room.  We  also  want  a  place  where  these  boys  and 
girls  can  live  and  do  their  work.  Just  think  !  Three  cellar 
rooms  down  there  for  Homemaking  Department  and  you 
can  call  it  the  basement  if  you  please,  but  they  are  simply 
cellar  rooms  plastered  over.  Now,  we  ought  to  give 
them  a  place  where  they  can  make  their  soup  just 
as  they  do,  but  under  better  surroundings.  Why,  look, 
over  here  we  have  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  over 
there  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and  Margaret 
Morrison  School;  but  here  we  make  the  excuse  that  be- 
cause the  boys  and  girls  can't  see  they  do  not  require  such 
pleasant  surroundings.     Why,  we  ought  to  do  all  the  better 


for  them  because  of  that,  and  if  they  are  going  to  be  home- 
makers— and  after  all  isn't  homemaking  one  of  the  best 
of  the  courses  in  this  free  land  of  ours?  Nine-tenths  of  the 
men  that  have  made  successes  in  this  old  world  have  been 
successful  because  they  have  had  good  homemakers. 

And  they  need  other  things.  We  would  like  to  have 
this  whole  strip  of  ground  adjoining  on  Grant  Boulevard. 
We  would  like  to  have  had  this  space  where  the  Schenley 
High  School  is  being  erected,  but  Dr.  Davidson  is  sitting 
behind  me  and  I  had  better  touch  on  that  rather  lightly. 
There  is  a  nice  space  here,  but  you  had  better  get  it  pretty 
soon.  When  I  was  out  in  California,  where  that  good  fel- 
low [the  Governor]  sent  me — and  I  had  an  awful  time — . 
I  found  some  schools  where  they  had  thirteen  acres  of  build- 
ing ground!    What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Now,  I  have  talked,  enough.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a 
boy  I  met  on  the  corner  Friday  night  when  I  was  going 
home.  He  was  crying  most  bitterly — he  was  only  that  high 
— and  I  walked  up  to  him.  He  had  a  bundle  of  papers  under 
his  arm,  and  I  said,  "My  boy,  what  is  the  matter?"  I  begged 
him  to  answer  but  he  wouldn't  tell.  The  tears  were  flowing 
down  his  cheeks.  There  was  another  little  fellow  standing 
under  the  lamp  post  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm 
and  I  said  to  him,  "What  is  the  matter?"  "Why,"  he  said, 
"Can't  you  see  the  kid  can't  sell  his  papers,  and  he  will  get 
licked  after  he  gets  home  tonight."  You  see,  what  we  have 
to  do  is  to  help  the  little  kid  that  can't  sell  his  papers.  Help 
these  dear  children  and  they  will  make  good  for  fhemselves. 
[Applause.] 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  : 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  kids  love  this  young  fellow — 
Dr.  Brashear  ?  We  have  another  good  friend  who  is  always 
interested  in  us — the  Hon.  Francis  J.  Torrance,  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities.  I  wish  he  had  the 
power  just  to  draw  checks  instead  of  simply  making  reports 
to  recommend  expenditures.  He  will  now  tell  us  a  little  bit 
about  what  he  has  been  putting  into  these  reports. 
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9.      The  State  and  tne  Institution 

By  Hon.  Francis  J.  Torrance 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

I  hope  that  when  I  get  through  with  what  I  am  going 
to  inflict  upon  you,  you  will  n6t  be  in  the  same  condition  as 
a  minister  I  once  heard  and  of  whom — with  all  due  respect 
to  the  clergy — I  am  going  to  tell  you.  Previous  to  begin- 
ning his  morning  sermon  the  good  preacher  said,  "I  want 
the  board  to  meet  me  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  steps  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon."  When  he  got  through,  there 
was  a  lone  individual  there,  an  entire  stranger,  and  on  see- 
ing him  the  minister  said,  "Do  you  wish  to  see  me?",  The 
stranger  said,  "Not  particularly."  "Well,  is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you?"  said  the  minister.  "Well,  I  don't  think- 
there  is,"  replied  the  stranger.  "Then  why  are  you  here?" 
asked  the  minister.  "Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "when  you 
started  to  preach  you  asked  that  the  bored  should  meet  you 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  I  certainly  was  bored." 

After  the  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation  to  come  here 
to  this  anniversary  today,  when  I  afterwards  saw  the  list  of 
dignitaries,  the  clergy  and  the  other  great  men  who  are 
going  to  speak,  I  said,  "Why,  I  don't  think  I  need  go  there  ; 
there  will  be  able  men  there  who  can  do  much  better  than  I, 
and  it  will  be  of  little  use  for  me  to  go."  I  said  again,  how- 
ever, that  after  all,  there  will  be  nobody  there  who  loves  that 
Institution  better  or  has  more  interest  in  it  than  I,  and  so  I 
will  go  anyhow. 

Outside  of  those  who  are  directly  engaged  in  charity 
work,  few  realize  how  vast  the  work  is,  and  while  I  know 
statistics  are  tiresome  and  figures  wearying  on  the  nervous 
system,  we  are  perforce  compelled  to  turn  to  them,  at  least 
occasionally.  I  seldom  hear  of  or  use  the  word  "statistics," 
but  that  I  think  of  an  incident  that  occurred  not  a  great  many 
years  ago,  the  occasion  being  a  sort  of  missionary  conven- 
tion held  in  a  prominent  Presbyterian  church  not  a  mile 
away  from  the  Duquesne  Club.  A  Scotch  Irish  merchant, 
a  delegate  from  an  East  End  Church,  was  called  upon  to 
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open  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  convention  with  prayer.  He 
was  earnest  and  he  was  forceful,  and  in  his  petition  to 
heaven  he  said  among  other  things,  "Oh,  Lord,  Thou  know- 
est  crime  is  on  the  increase  here  in  Pittsburgh,  and  if  you 
don't,  we  can  prove  it  by  statistics." 

But  now  as  to  these  figures  conveying  to  you  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  which  your  care  for  the  blind  forms 
no  insignificant  part,  let  me  say :     Pennsylvania  has  in  her 
charity  system,  692  separate  and  distinct  institutions.     In 
these  various  institutions  there  are  cared  for  75,410  inmates, 
patients,  pupils  or  whatever  they  may  be  called.     There  has 
been  devoted  to  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  State,  in  60 
years,  $125,000,000.    When  we  began  this  method  of  hand- 
ling the  financial  side  of  the  charities  question,  there  were 
but  seven  recognized  agencies  and  they  were  penal  and  cor- 
rectional.    The  amount  appropriated  was  $134,000.     This 
has  grown  now  to  nearly  700  institutions,  not  all  of  which, 
by  any  means,  get  State  aid ;  but  a  very  large  percentage  do. 
To  give  at  a  glance  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  State 
Charity  system,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  three  grand  divis- 
ions, charity,  reformatory  and  correctional — these  in  their 
respective  order— are  as  follows :    Seven  large  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  the  insane  with  over  10,000  inmates  or  patients. 
For  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  three  distinct  institu- 
tions with  4,000  patients.     For  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
dumb,   seven   institutions   with    1,500  pupils.     For   injured 
miners  in  the  coal  fields  eight  distinctive  hospitals  are  pro- 
vided, housing  and  treating,  at  the  present  time,  700  patients. 
Two  large  State  and  eight  private  sanatariums  care  for  2,000 
poor  consumptives.    When  I  say  "poor,"  I  say  it  advisedly, 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.    Three  hundred  orphanages  and 
homes  care  for  children  of  tender  years  and  equally  so  for 
the  aged  and  infirm.     At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly 
20,000  inmates  in  these  homes. 

The  penal  and  correctional  institutions — five  large  State 
institutions,  five  distinct  workhouses  or  prisons,  and  sixty- 
seven  county  jails  or  prisons.  In  addition  to  this,  some  65 
district  or  county  hospitals  care  for  4,000  insane  patients  at 
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present.  Eighty  almshouses  or  County  Homes  are  scattered 
over  the  State,  housing  and  caring  for  14,673  paupers.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  private  hospitals,  with  a  bed  capac- 
ity of  15,103,  care  for  an  average  population  of  9,835. 

I  shall  not  tire  you  by  enumerating  at  length  the  various 
other  classes  of  homes  or  institutions,  or  the  details  of  the 
afflicted  who  are  cared  for.  Suffice  it  to  epitomize  by  re- 
peating, in  concrete  form,  that  there  are  over  690  institu- 
tions, in  the  purview  of  the  State  Charity  System,  caring  for 
over  75,000  persons,  one  per  cent  of  the  State's  accredited 
population.  It  may  make  you  ill  to  think  how  many  there 
are,  but  it  should  make  you  well  to  know,  in  general,  how 
they  are  cared  for. 

Not  a  few  attacks  have  been  made  on  Pennsylvania's 
system  of  State  support  to  private  and  semi-private  chari- 
ties. We  are  here  gathered  to  celebrate  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  Anniversary  of  a  shining  example  of  this  latter  class. 
There  can  be  no  truthful  or  successful  attack  made  on  the 
system  so  long  as  we  have  such  institutions  and  such  men 
to  manage  them  as  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  its  management.  I  am  not  here  today  in 
any  sense  as  a  jollier.  I  guess  some  here  present  know  I 
can  ask  some  pretty  mean  questions,  at  times,  about  institu- 
tional management ;  but  in  all  sincerity  I  must  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  and  I  repeat  my  congratulations  to 
Pennsylvania  and  the  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania  par- 
ticularly, on  this  Institution  and  its  management. 

Whenever  I  hear  of  an  institution  like  this,  it  reminds 
me  of  a  story  I  heard  in  my  youth.  I  guess  many  here  will 
remember  P.  T.  Barnum,  and  how  he  went  over  to  London 
with  a  circus.  You  know,  Barnum  was  a  great  advertiser, 
and  he  knew  if  he  got  the  influence  of  the  clergy  it  would 
be  about  all  right  with  him.  So  he  had  a  free  exhibition  of 
his  circus  and  a  grand  dinner,  after  which  there  were 
speeches,  complimentary  and  otherwise,  and  one  very  promi- 
nent man,  a  Church  of  England  clergyman,  looked  at  him 
and  said,  "Mr.  Barnum,  I  don't  think  you  are  such  a  bad 
fellow,  after  all.    I  should  not  wonder  if  I  should  see  you  up 
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in  heaven."  "Well,"  said  Barnuni,  "You  will  if  you  are 
there."  I  say  that  about  these  people — you  will  see  them  in 
heaven  if  you  are  there. 

And  again  I  say  that  the  Commonwealth  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  system  which  gives  stimulus  and  encouragement 
to  the  local  boards,  securing  thereby  the  financial  assistance 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  forthcoming.  But  better  than 
this  money  support,  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
from  the  public  treasury  is  met  by  greater  sums  from  pri- 
vate purses  and  is  made  still  more  effective  by  the  aid  of 
willing  hands  and  kindly  hearts,  directed  by  brainy  heads. 

In  the  Legislative  session  of  1915,  among  the  public 
grants  from  the  State  Treasury  were  the  following: 

For  charities $16,033,078.00 

For   education 19,816,394.70 

For  good  roads 8,848,771.42 

The  42  cents  is  all  the  roads  would  get  were  it  left  to 
me,  until  I  had  provided  suitably  for  the  blind  boy  and  the 
feeble-minded  girl.  I  am  not  opposed  to  good  roads.  I  re- 
member reading,  a  good  many  years  ago,  in  rather  an  ancient 
work  on  history,  that  the  intelligence  and  enlightenment  of 
a  community  was  gauged  by  the  condition  of  its  roads.  The 
better  the  roads  the  better  the  intelligence.  Don't  let  us  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  have  "The  better  the  road,  the 
more  selfish  the  community  and  the  more  unmindful  of  their 
dependents."  Let  us  have  good  roads,  but  God  forbid  that 
we  have  them  at  the  expense  of  our  delinquents  and  de- 
pendents. 

Not  long  since,  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  sent 
out  inquiries  to  make  up  therefrom  a  list  of  the  assets  of 
the  State.  My  department  furnished  its  quota  and  I  was, 
in  due  time,  acquainted  with  the  result  of  this  canvass.  It 
showed  a  net  worth  of  $62,743,876.35.  When  I  was  handed 
the  figures,  or  statement,  I  said,  "That's  not  all,  by  a  long 
shot.  We  have  more  than  that  by  far."  The  officers  in  my 
department  who  furnished  me  the  statement  said,  "Where 
is  there  any  more?"     I  replied  that  the  assets  of  the  Com- 
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monwealth,  as  far  as  the  charities  are  concerned,  are  largely 
in  the  trustees,  directors,  inspectors,  etc.,  or  its  public  and 
private  charities,  the  noble  men  and  women  who  devote 
their  hearts,  their  heads  and  their  hands  to  management. 

Another  story  comes  to  my  mind  now.  In  the  Shires 
of  England  was  a  gunsmith,  who  was  very  prosperous  but 
who  finally  died.  His  wife  carried  on  the  business,  and  she 
had  a  great  veneration  for  the  old  man  who  had  been  such 
a  good  provider  and  a  very  successful  old  chap.  She  had  a 
monument  erected  to  him,  and  this  is  how  it  read:  "Sacred 
to  the  Memory  of  Sidney  Humphries,  Manufacturer  of 
Firearms,  Guns,  Pistols  and  Colt's  Revolvers,  Old  Style, 
Brass  Mounted,  and  of  Such  are  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  I 

Now  we  are  going  to  hear  from  one  of  the  boys  of  our 
school,  Thomas  Filer. 

10.      Vocal— "King  of  Mist  Am  I"      .       Jude 

By  Thomas  Filer 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  I 

I  have  an  extreme  pleasure  and  delight  in  my  next  pre- 
sentation. We  have  longed,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  coming 
of  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  to  see  our  school,  to  see 
us  at  home  and  to  come  here  and  be  at  home  with  us.  I  want 
to  ask  you  to  rise  in  your  places  while  I  present  the  Gover- 
nor and  as  soon  as  he  begins  his  address  you  may  take  your 
seats. 


11.      Address 

By  Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  President,  and  My  Fellow  Citizens:  It  was  not  a 
difficult  matter,  when  once  other  things  were  pushed  aside 
and  made  to  wait,  to  come  here  today  and  join  with  you  in 
this  memorable  anniversary  of  this  wonderful  school. 
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I  was  particularly  impressed  as  I  passed  from  room  to 
room  in  your  buildings,  visiting  the  children  and  studying 
your  equipment,  with  the  fact  that  a  school  for  the  blind  is 
substantially  a  school  for  any  other  children,  with  only  this 
one  difference,  that  here,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  one  of 
the  senses,  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  instruction 
have  had  to  be  overcome.  You  have  done  that,  and  done  it 
in  a  splendid  way,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 

Now,  one  of  the  splendidly  compensating  facts  of  life 
is  that  when  we  turn  ourselves  from  time  to  time  to  the  suc- 
cessful mastery  of  the  difficulties  that  come,  so,  in  these  spe- 
cial fields  of  effort  we  learn  from  them  better  to  do  the 
large,  general  things  of  life ;  and  today  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant movements  in  your  whole  educational  endeavor  is 
occurring — it  is  the  things  we  have  learned  in  the  teaching 
of  those  who  do  not  possess  all  of  the  normal  forms  and 
methods  of  receiving  instruction. 

I  wish  I  might  have  the  time  this  afternoon  to*  point  out 
to  you  how  we  are  gradually  coloring  and  moulding  and 
changing  our  whole  educational  propaganda  in  the  light  of 
the  experiences  that  have  come  to  us  from  the  efforts  to 
solve  the  troubles  of  the  deficient  and  the  unfortunate  in 
our  group.  When  I  was  a  student,  years  ago,  in  Harvard 
University,  I  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  board  with  the 
missionary  of  the  Episcopalian  Diocese  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  deaf  mutes  of  that  diocese,  Reverend  Stanley  Scen- 
ing ;  and  it  was  his  custom  to  open  up  that  boarding  house 
on  Saturday  evenings  every  two  weeks  to  the  young  people 
of  his  congregation  and  to  all  the  deaf  mutes  of  that  entire 
community.  Now,  over  that  missionary  as  his  spiritual  ad- 
viser and  guide  was  one  of  the  most  whole-souled  men  I 
ever  knew — Phillips  Brooks  [Applause]  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion particularly,  at  an  Raster  service,  I  heard  him  preach 
in  his  great  church  at  Boston  on  Copley  Square,  and  I 
thought  the  bishop  was  at  his  best  in  that  wonderful  dis- 
course. But  one  evening  when  I  saw  him  down  on  his  knees 
in  the  little  boarding  house  building  with  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Rogan  and  Helen  Keller  I  saw  the  Bishop  at  his  best 
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with  those  blind,  deaf  children  in  that  simple  house  [Ap- 
plause]. And  I  cannot  shake  from  me  from  year  to  year 
the  impression  that  just  as  he  did  it  to  the  least  of  those  that 
needed  it  most  he  had  done  it  to  the  Master  that  he  served 
so  royally.  Down  in  Philadelphia,  where  my  friend  very 
frequently  is,  he  knows  about  this :  One  of  my  dear  friends 
is  "Blind  AL",  who  sells  the  newspapers — and  I  think  you 
know  him.  Well,  they  pushed  him  off  the  job  while  they 
were  building  the  subways,  but  somewhere  in  Philadelphia 
there  ought  to  be  a  place  for  that  splendid  man,  who  always 
sells  you  a  paper  at  the  price  others  sell  it  and  gives  you  in 
exchange  a  kindly  smile  of  thanks  which  you  do  not  always 
get  from  the  other  people  who  greedily  snatch  your  money 
and  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  you,  even  if  you  are  a  customer. 

When  I  was  out  there  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania I  had  among  my  pupils  a  boy  who  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Overbrook  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind.  He 
came  to  the  University,  attended  the  classes  as  regularly  as 
any  other  student,  graduated  from  the  college  departments 
wTith  credit  to  the  institution  and  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self and  with  more  credit  to  his  mother — I  want  to  tell  you 
about  her.  She  had  never  gone  to  any  great  institution  like 
a  university ;  in  fact,  she  had  not  gone  to  any  great  school. 
But  when  her  boy,  under  the  training  of  Overbrook,  began 
to  grasp  the  broader  things  in  culture  and  knowledge,  that 
little  mother  sat  down  every  evening  with  her  boy  and  in- 
terpreted through  her  eyes  the  pages  of  his  text  books  to 
his  spirit  and  they  saw  the  things  together.  The  boy  gradu- 
ated, and  so  did  his  mother!  [Applause.]  I  want  to  take 
from  that  thought  this  deduction  for  you,  that  when  you 
turn  yourselves  seriously  to  the  program  of  helping  others 
in  their  difficulties  you  get  out  of  that  act  just  as  much  as 
those  whom  you  help  [Applause].  So  in  coming  here  this 
afternoon  to  join  with  you  in  this  anniversary  celebration 
it  is  with  the  greatest  amount  of  sympathy  and  concern  and 
interest  that  I  join  in  these  exercises  this  afternoon,  and  with 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  and  the  problems 
that  face  those  who  have  this  institution  in  their  care. 
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Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  I  think  cannot  be  controverted 
— and  I  speak  cautiously  about  these  facts  after  having 
heard  what  we  heard  here  about  figures  a  while  ago — that 
Pennsylvania,  among  all  the  States  of  this  mighty  Union, 
is  the  most  liberal  in  its  charities,  and  that  is  to  the  credit  of 
her  people  [Applause]  ;  and  the  more  they  give,  the  richer 
they  are,  and  the  less  they  give,  the  poorer  they  are  [Ap- 
plause]. You  cannot  let  institutions  suffer  for  the  proper 
care  of  visionless  children ;  you  cannot  allow  that  depart- 
ment to  remain  longer  in  that  cellar,  without  having  this 
community  a  little  smaller  and  meaner  in  soul  than  it  ought 
to  be ;  and  this  Commonwealth,  of  which  you  are  a  part,  will 
be  glad  to  join  with  you  in  any  reasonable  aid  that  it  can 
give  in  the  making  of  this  and  the  Overbrook  institution  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  all  the  blind  above  the  age  of  six  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  said  above  the  age  of  six  because  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  our  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  some  chil- 
dren younger  than  six  in  Pennsylvania  that  were  blind  and 
were  in  need  of  help,  we  found  we  could  not  place  them  in 
these  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  anywhere.  We  found 
the  reasons  were  satisfactory  and  the  stand  of  the  institu- 
tions perfectly  justifiable.  The  question  arose,  "What  can 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  do  for  those  under  six 
— these  blind  children?"  Mr.  Burritt  very  kindly  said  that 
if  we  could  provide  the  means  to  erect,  build  and  officer  and 
care  for  it,  his  company,  his  corporation,  would  be  glad  to 
take  care  of  the  institution,  but  they  can  not  do  it  under  their 
present  foundation  and  their  present  organization.  Now, 
the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  a 
special  appropriation  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  ade- 
quate to  educate  and  clothe  and  feed  and  care  for  every  such 
blind  child  in  this  Commonwealth ;  and  for  the  present,  at 
least,  they  are  being  cared  for  over  in  the  Sunshine  Home 
on  the  hill  tops  near  Summit,  New  Jersey.  We  are  the  only 
State  doing  that  today  in  this  country  of  ours,  and  if  you 
know  of  any  child  too  young  to  be  admitted  here  or  at  Over- 
brook,  if  you  will  notify  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
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that  fact  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  will  practically 
and  generously  and  gladly  care  for  that  child  [Applause]. 

There  is  underlying  all  this  that  you  see  here  and  all 
this  that  we  talk  about  here  another  thing  of  wide  mean- 
ing. If  we  really  take  our  democracy  seriously,  as  some  of 
us  think  we  do ;  if  we  believe  at  all  in  the  fundamental  quali- 
ty of  our  government ;  and  if  we  believe  that  here  in  Amer- 
ica, under  God,  we  are  working  out  a  high  type  of  govern- 
ment organization  that  is  the  superior  of  that  of  ancient  and 
foreign  countries,  then  it  follows  that  the  need  of  the 
humblest  and  weakest  in  the  group  is  the  equal  of  the  strong- 
est in  the  group ;  for  if  we  are  partners  in  this  concern  of 
government  we  are  also  partners  in  each  other's  joys  and 
sorrows  and  in  each  other's  successes  and  failures,  and  we 
have  got  to  help  the  least  of  these  if  we  are  to  do  in  the 
name  of  God  the  things  that  democracy  demands  of  us  [Ap- 
plause]. You  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  your 
kind,  to  the  care  of  the  needy,  to  the  care  of  the  helpless, 
and  be  a  worthy  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or  a  worthy  citi- 
zen of  this  republic.  Don't  forget  that  fact.  These  chil- 
dren that  are  born  and  lose  their  vision  later  or  those  that 
are  born  without  it  are  just  as  much  as  you  are,  citizens  of 
this  Commonwealth  and  of  this  mighty  Republic ;  and  if  you 
are  a  part  of  that  corporation — as  you  are — it  is  your  duty, 
as  it  is  their  duty,  each  of  us  to  help  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  given  us,  to  make  it  easy  for  all  of  us  to  live  to- 
gether under  the  flag. 

So  there  is  something  about  all  this  that  does  not  set 
it  off  as  a  thing  apart,  a  separate  thing,  a  special  thing,  but 
that  makes  it  a  combination  of  the  whole  social  and  economic 
and  political  body  of  which  we  form  a  part.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  these  children  right  here  in  the  heart  of  your 
city,  in  the  best  part  of  your  good  city.  They  deserve  it. 
And  J  am  glad  that  a  godly  woman  had  good  sense  to  give 
you  this  amount  and  that  another  godly  woman  had  the 
good  sense  to  give  the  land  for  this  splendid  institution  here 
in  the  heart  of  your  home  district  in  this  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
That  is  where  it  ought  to  be. 
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Now,  may  I  take  just  a  moment  of  your  time  to  speak 
of  one  or  two  things  educational — for  in  the  last  analysis 
they  are  the  things  that  interest  me  in  a  school.  I  am  just 
a  school  teacher,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  would  feel  better 
if  I  had  been  a  better  school  teacher.  We  are  beginning  to 
see,  in  this  country  of  ours,  that  we  have  two  duties  in  edu- 
cational organization.  We  have  got  to  educate  our  people 
to  live  together  ;  that  is  the  business  of  the  public  school ; 
that  is  the  business  of  the  elementary  schools  of  this  coun- 
try ;  that  is  a  benefit  derived  from  the  education  for  which 
the  people  are  taxed  uniformly  everywhere  in  the  country, 
the  purpose  of  it  being  to  make  it  easy  for  us  to  co-operate 
together,  to  think  together,  to  plan  together,  to  work  to- 
gether, to  legislate  together  and  to  be  together  as  a  compact 
body,  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  That  is  education 
for  co-operation.  It  is  the  mastery  of  the  simple  rites  of 
reading,  writing  and  computing,  so  that  when  one  talks  to 
another  the  other  knows  what  the  one  says,  and  we  can  all 
sit  down  together,  read  the  same  journals,  pursue  the  same 
methods,  think  the  same  things  and  act  accordingly.  For 
that  reason,  if  there  is  one  in  the  group  that  cannot  read  or 
write  that  one  is  at  once  a  peculiar  menace  to  the  success  of 
the  whole  experiment  of  democracy.  Every  ten  years — so 
fearful  are  we  that  these  illiterate  may  menace  the  success 
of  our  democratic  institutions — we  count  them  over ;  and 
we  credit  ourselves  if  the  decennial  census  reports  that  il- 
literacy is  decreasing — we  do  not  credit  ourselves  if  illiteracy 
increases  in  the  decennial  census.  Why  ?  Because  we  meas- 
ure the  strength  of  our  democracy  by  the  common  exper- 
ience of  the  mass. 

Now,  that  is  one  kind  of  education,  and  the  State  main- 
tains that  sort  of  an  education  because  the  State  cannot  ex- 
ist without  that  kind  of  training.  In  the  second  place,  we 
have  a  duty  separate  and  apart  from  the  education  for  co- 
operation and  for  living  together  and  planning  together  and 
legislating  together.  We  must  educate  our  people  for  the 
honorable  competitions  of  trade  in  the  wage-earning  rela- 
tions of  life.     You  have  got  to  live.     Even     Uncle     John 
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Brashear  works  [Laughter].  All  of  us  who  are  worth  while 
work.  And  the  man  who  has  never  eaten  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  face  is  hardly  fit  to  live  in  this  Republic  of  ours. 
And  as  we  are  all  toilers  in  one  field  or  another,  and  we 
must  be  trained  to  do  the  thing  we  want  to  do  and  do  it 
well;  and  the  economic  value  of  your  civilization,  the  pros- 
perity of  your  country,  the  happiness  of  your  people,  the  re- 
sults upon  which  your  education  should  lead  you  to  support 
your  charities,  as  Mr.  Porter  has  pointed  out,  are  all  de- 
pendent upon  successful  training  here  to  enter  into  your  in- 
dustries and  the  willing  disposal  of  this  training.  So  you 
have  this  new  type  of  education,  which  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  front  and  is  reflected  in  this  and  all  other  insti- 
tutions of  a  similar  character,  that  is  transforming  our 
whole  education  for  competition  in  the  industries  of  life. 
I  don't  want  a  boy  to  leave  the  public  school  and  be  satisfied 
to  work  for  the  lowest  wage  that  society  will  pay.  I  don't 
want  a  boy  to  leave  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  and 
produce  the  minimum,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  that  so- 
ciety will  tolerate  from  one  of  its  units.  I  want  these  prod- 
ucts of  the  schools  to  be  the  highest  any  school  can  furnish 
to  the  industries  of  Pennsylvania.  Just  as  this  gentleman 
has  pointed  out  to  me  that  even  in  the  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  pianos  are  tuned  by  blind  people,  but  they  would 
not  be  tuning  these  pianos  in  your  public  schools  if  they  had 
not  been  trained  for  it.  Even  Uncle  John  wouldn't  stand 
for  a  blind  piano  tuner  who  could  not  do  something  better 
than  Uncle  John  could  do  it. 

You  see  you  have  a  second  field  of  effort,  that  is,  train- 
ing each  one  of  us  in  the  honorable  competitions  of  life — to 
train  each  one  of  us  to  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  faces. 
Now,  when  you  come  to  that,  you  have  two  problems  also. 
You  have  first  of  all  the  problem  of  skill,  which  expresses 
itself  in  terms  of  results ;  then  you  have  the  problem  of  fair 
play,  which  expresses  itself  in  decency  with  reference  to 
those  who  work  with  us,  for  us  or  under  us — the  democracy 
of  the  crowd  with  whom  you  toil.  You  cannot  crush,  and 
you  cannot — thank  God ! — be  crushed,  in  this  republic,  for 
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any  length  of  time.  The  finer  sense  of  justice  and  right- 
eousness is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  in  the  long  run 
these  things  are  sloughed  off  like  other  things  are  dropped 
by  the  people  when  once  their  consciences  are  pricked  by  a 
conscience  and  find  their  higher  light  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
and  in  the  teaching  of  the  Word. 

If  one  had  the  time  he  ought  at  this  point  to  say  that 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  in  all  other 
schools,  including  the  schools  of  the  normally  constituted 
people  of  this  Commonwealth,  we  need  to  turn  ourselves 
seriously  to  the  matter  of  training  our  people  to  a  proper 
code  in  industry.  Did  you  ever  think  about  that?  And  to 
do  that  we  have  to  lay  aside  one  of  the  aspects  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  life  which  has  been  the  source  of  more 
trouble  than  any  other  thing  with  which  we  have  to  do.  We 
have  somehow  gone  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  war  in 
this  country  between  labor  on  the  one  hand  and  capital  on 
the  other  hand,  and  that  the  State  is  the  umpire  that  settles 
the  game  when  the  fight  is  on  ;  and  that  when  the  umpire 
decides  in  favor  of  capital,  labor  loses,  and  when  it  decides 
in  favor  of  labor,  capital  loses ;  that  somehow  or  other  there 
is  just  so  much  money  in  the  world,  and  when  capital  gets 
a  little  there  is  just  that  much  less  for  labor,  and  when  la- 
bor gets  a  little  more,  capital  has  that  much  less.  This  fact 
asserts  itself  upon  legislative  bodies  all  over  the  country, 
whether  municipal,  county,  state  or  national,  each,  on  the 
part  of  these  two  groups  of  institutions,  trying  to  obtain 
something  in  its  behalf  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you  the  American  State  can  not 
survive  as,  and  never  should  have  been  regarded,  as  an  um- 
pire in  the  contentions  between  labor  and  capital.  The 
vState  is  a  party  to  the  game,  and  has  its  own  rights  on  both 
sides  of  that  controversy.  [ Applause.  1  When  it  gets  into 
the  game  it  must  put  the  ethics,  the  conscience,  the  creed  and 
the  soul  of  all  the  people  into  the  rules  of  industry  and  then 
we  shall  have  the  fair  play  and  the  square  deal  and  the  de- 
cency in  our  whole  economic  outlook  which  is  essential  to 
the  growth  of  the  Commonwealth  itself. 
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I  wanted  to  say  that  to  you  because,  while  I  am  not  in 
any  sense  a  prophet,  I  make  the  positive, declaration  that  we 
shall  have  to  lay  aside  that  foolish  adage  of  different  inter- 
ests in  industry  and  educate  the  people  all  over  America  to 
see  that  the  government,  which  is  the  whole  people,  has  a 
vital  and  essential  right  and  part  in  every  interest,  whether 
it  be  political,  educational,  commercial,  social  or  industrial, 
with  which  any  group  in  society  has  to  do ;  and  the  State 
is  not  a  mere  dispenser  of  good  to  some  favored  group.  It 
is  a  great  fraternal  brother — if  I  may  use  that  phrase — to 
every  man  and  every  woman  and  every  child  that  either  has 
a  part  in  the  concrete  life  of  the  community  or  is  an  heir  to 
participation  in  that  life,  because,  particularly  and  finally,  I 
am  interested,  as  I  think  those  who  are  gathered  here  are 
interested,  in  trying  to  do  something,  whatever  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  we  can,  to  make  easier,  purer,  sweeter,  the 
lives  of  those  that  have  been  committed  to  the  community 
and  the  Commonwealth  and  those  that  are  the  sacred  wards 
of  all  of  us,  that  were  here  this  afternoon.  Just  what  you 
can  do,  just  what  I  can  do,  is  a  matter  which  none  of  us  can 
forecast  at  this  moment ;  but  that  every  one  of  us  can  do 
something  is  beyond  controversy.  Will  you  do  the  thing 
you  can? — that  is  the  problem.  And  I  have  a  convincing 
belief  in  my  soul,  which  I  carry  with  me  wherever  I  go,  that 
if  I  put  my  heart  and  my  spirit  right  down  to  the  need  of 
others,  God  will  put  into  my  spirit  suggestions  of  the  kind  of 
help  that  I  can  give ;  and  my  prayers  here  this  afternoon  in 
this  sacred  hour  of  anniversary  rejoicing  is  that  God  will 
put  into  your  heart  and  into  my  heart  the  conviction  of  the 
thing  he  wants  us  to  do  for  Him  in  this  community.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

12.      Organ— Festival  March      .      Huhn 

By  Elmer  K.  Hamilton 
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Meeting  in  First  Baptist  Church 

8  P.  M. 

Chairman,  Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker. 

1.      Organ — Grand  Choeur      .  Spence 

By  Lucille  Walter 

2.      Invocation 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan,  D.D. 
Charter  Member  of  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

Oh,  Lord,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth  or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth 
and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou 
art  God.  Thou  art  the  source  of  all  life  and  all  power. 
Thou  art  the  giver  of  all  good.  In  Thee  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  and  our  blessings  are  received  from 
Thy  hand.  We  would  desire  to  love  Thee  with  all  our 
heart  and  soul  and  strength,  and  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves. We  would  keep  in  mind  that  our  love  for  God  must 
be  measured  by  our  love  for  our  fellow  man,  and  we  are 
told  that  it  is  impossible  to  love  God  and  hate  our  brother. 
We  pray  that  Thou  wouldst  help  us  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak.  Help  us  to  do  good  unto  all  men.  Help  us  to 
do  good  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  would  do  unto 
us.  Help  us  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  rescue  the  perishing  and  ' 
comfort  those  in  distress  and  sorrow.  Oh,  Lord,  give  us 
tender  hearts.  Give  us  sympathy  for  the  needs  of  the  world, 
we  pray  Thee.  We  pray  Thee  that  Thou  wouldst  cause 
carnage  and  bloodshed  to  cease  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
the  place  of  hatred  and  strife  may  brotherly  love  and  kind- 
ness exist,  so  that  each  may  feel  each  other's  woes  and  shall 
see  every  eye  to  eye  and  each  from  heart  to  heart. 

Let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  the  institution  in  the  inter- 
est of  which  we  are  met  tonight.  We  thank  Thee  for  its 
services  in  the  past,  from  its  early  beginning,  for  its  growth 
and  extended  influence  and  power  for  good ;  and  wilt  Thou 
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multiply  the  friends  who  will  come  to  its  help.  Grant,  Lord, 
that  the  heart  of  the  community  may  be  softened  so  that 
there  shall  be  more  sympathy  in  the  work ;  and  may  this  in- 
stitution, planted  in  our  midst,  and  which  has  grown  up  be- 
cause of  those  that  love  Thee  and  their  fellow  men,  be 
in  the  hearts  of  all  in  this  great  city;  and  may  these  anni- 
versary services  be  the  means  of  expressing  its  needs  in  the 
community,  so  that  its  good  works  may  be  multiplied,  and 
so  that  those  who  have  given  of  their  gifts  may  rejoice  in 
its  influence  and  all  its  wants  supplied ;  and  so  that  it  shall 
minister  to  all  who  come  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  the 
students  from  whom  Thou  has  hid  the  light  of  the  sun. 
May  the  light  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  shine  down  in 
their  hearts.  We  pray  Thee  that  they  may  be  given  intel- 
lectual sight  and  moral  and  spiritual  sight,  and  above  all 
may  they  have  a  pure  heart  which  will  enable  them  to  see 
God.  And  may  those  who  manage  this  institution  feel  that 
they  are  helping  not  only  those  students  that  they  may  live 
happy  and  prosperous  here,  but  so  helping  them  that  when 
they  find  this  life  is  over  they  will  find  themselves  to  be  the 
possessers  and  the  inheritors  of  the  life  that  lies  beyond. 
We  ask  it  all  in  our  Redeemer's  name.     AMEN. 


3.      Remarks  by  the  Chairman 

By  Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker 

Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Directors.     Has  served  on  this 

Board  since  its  organization. 

I  purpose  departing  from  your  printed  program  tonight 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  any  remarks  that  might  fall 
to  me  in  my  relations  with  the  School  for  Blind  would  be 
fully  covered  by  our  past  and  our  present  superintendents ; 
and  then  it  would  devolve  upon  me  also  to  introduce  the 
speakers ;  and  as  a  happy  change  in  this  order  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  pastor  of  this  beautiful  church,  which  has  done 
so  much  for  us,  and  been  such  a  good  friend  and  so  staunch 
a  neighbor  to  say  a  few  words.   [Applause.] 
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Address 

By  Rev.  Frederic  Tower  Galpin,  D.D. 
Pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church. 

As  pastor  of  Hon.  H.  K.  Porter,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  institution  in  honor  of  which  we 
meet  tonight,  and  as  a  humble  member  of  its  board  of  cor- 
porators, and  as  minister  of  this  church,  I  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  giving  to  our  guests  tonight  this  word  of  wel- 
come. 

It  is  an  enviable  privilege  to  have  had  a  share  in  sup- 
porting this  institution,  which  for  an  unbroken  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  has  contributed  to  the  uplift  of  humanity 
in  helping  the  handicapped.  I  will  trace  this  uplift-passion 
to  its  source.  While  visiting  my  brother,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  we  took  a  pleasure-drive  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  out  over  an  historic  causeway, 
which  once  divided  the  lake  from  a  measmic  swamp.  The 
swamp,  to  my  surprise  had  been  reclaimed  and  made  into 
useful  land.  To  my  question  "What  has  become  of  the  old 
swamp?"  my  brother  made  reply— "We  dug  a  great  pit  and 
drained  off  the  standing  water  that  had  seeped  under  the 
causeway,  and  then  installed  a  pump  which  pumps  the 
water  back  into  the  lake."  "And  is  that  the  end  of  it?"  I 
asked.  "No,"  he  said,  with  a  weary  smile,  "we  have  to  keep 
up  the  pumping  for  all  time." 

That  is  a  parable  of  the  need  of  constancy  and  tireless 
effort  in  all  worthwhile  social  service.  Social  service  has 
had  its  "fad"  existence  and  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  can  furnish  a  permanent  fulcrum  or  well-spring 
-  of  enthusiasm.  Statistics  show  that  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
those  who  do  uplift- work  in  the  world  are  Christian  be- 
lievers. I  do  not  refer  to  any  one  denominational  emphasis, 
but  to  the  great  common  denominator  of  Christian  character. 
We  forget  denominationalism  in  these  days  of  social  harvest. 
Go  to  the  coast  in  the  springtime  when  the  seed  has 
just  been  planted  and  the  fences  are  visible,  but  return  in 
the  day  of  the  harvest  and  the  fences  are  obliterated  with 
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the  over-lapping  and  over-towering  grain.  All  divisions  are 
out  of  sight.  Our  theories  divide  us ;  but  our  work- fellow- 
ship unites  us. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  it  is  fitting  to  celebrate 
this  occasion  in  a  Christian  church.  The  slogan  of  the  Car- 
penter of  Nazareth  was,  "not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister."  That  transcept  is  reserved  for  deaf  mutes  and 
this  one  to  my  left  for  the  blind.  In  this  quiet  ministry  we 
have  found  that  our  hearts  have  been  warmed  and  that  true 
to  the  promise,  we  have  brought  the  Master  into  our  midst, 
for  did  He  not  say,  "in  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

And  again :  these  unfortunate  friends  of  ours  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  a  single  sense,  physical  eyesight.  We  were 
born  to  have  these  five  senses  together  with  a  sixth  sense, 
the  sense  for  God.  This  sixth  sense,  as  Ian  Maclaren  calls 
it,  is  often  released  for  the  blind,  when  closed  to  those  who 
have  eyesight.  These  children  are  better  off  than  they  who 
have  lost  the  more  important  vision.  I  make  this  comment 
to  encourage  those  who  have  sung  so  sweetly  here  tonight, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  rebuke  the  too  confident. 

Let  us,  however,  continue  the  work  of  rescue,  the  res- 
toration of  a  lost  sense,  or  the  opening  up  of  new  avenues 
of  life-enrichment.  May  the  number  of  our  patients  de- 
crease due  to  better  knowledge  of  life's  laws  and  due  to  the 
cure  of  prevention.  In  the  meantime  let  us  as  individuals 
and  a  great  commonwealth  glory  in  royally  supporting  this 
worthy  institution  and  may  we  give  to  the  work  not  only  our 
money  but  our  love  and  our  compassion.   [Applause.] 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  : 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  directly  connected 
with  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
from  its  incipiency.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tails, because  we  are  very  fortunate  tonight  in  having  with 
us  the  two  directing  superintendents,  both  of  whose  work 
in  connection  with  the  Institution  here  you  are  familiar  with  ; 
for,  as  Chairman  of  the  building  committee  that  built  this 
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building  I  watched  with  our  first  superintendent  probably 
every  detail  connected  with  it,  so  that  it  is  to  me  a  very  dear 
and  a  very  interesting  occasion — this  25th  anniversary  of 
our  birth. 

Mr.  McAloney,  our  present  superintendent  will,  in  as 
cursory  and  concise  manner  as  possible,  give  you  some  little 
idea  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  he  will  be  immediately 
followed  by  Professor  Jacobs,  the  first  superintendent, 
whose  missionary  work,  when  we  were  all  absolutely  ignor- 
ant of  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  was  of  great 
value  to  us,  and  we  were  guided  by  his  directing  hand.  I 
have  now  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Doctor  McAloney, 
our  present  superintendent.  [Applause.] 


4.      Brief  Historical  Sketch 

By  Thomas  S.  McAloney 
Superintendent,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Knowing  that  it  would  take  more  than  five  minutes  for 
me  to  tell  you  all  the  things  about  the  Institution  that  you 
should  know,  and  realizing  that  we  have  a  long  program 
and  a  number  of  distinguished  speakers  from  other  states 
who  are  to  take  part  and  furthermore  I  have  had  my  speech 
printed  on  the  program  so  I. will  not  occupy  valuable  time. 

I  just  wish  to  say  that  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  small 
share  in  the  up-building  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  but  its  success  and  present  high  stand- 
ing are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  splendid  men  on  its 
Board  of  Directors,  and  the  excellent  men  and  women  on 
its  Board  of  Corporators.  These  have  taken  infinite  pains 
to  promote  its  growth  and  development  and  have  co-operated 
in  every  essential  way  to  make  the  school  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Their  efforts  alone,  however, 
could  not  have  placed  the  school  in  the  front  ranks,  and  we 
wish  this  evening  to  share  the  credit  with  the  loyal,  efficient 
and  faithful  teachers  and  officers,  as  well  as  the  pupils  and 
their  parents.     All  have  co-operated  with  the  management 
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of  the  Institution  in  its  work,  and  all  are  proud  of  the  results 
of  their  labors. 

During  the  year  1885,  Miss  Jane  Holmes,  a  philanthropic 
Pittsburgh  lady,  distinguished  for  her  wise  benevolence, 
died  and  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  institution  for  the  blind,  on  condition  that 
the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  subscribe  $25,000  and  that  steps 
be  taken  to  organize  the  institution  within  two  years.  A 
number  of  public  meetings  were  held  in  November  and  De- 
cember of  1887,  and  a  committee  of  fifteen  prominent  men 
was  appointed  to  organize  the  institution  and  take  out  a 
charter.  This  was  accomplished  in  January,  1888.  Among 
the  men  who  were  charter  members  of  the  corporation  we 
find :  William  Thaw,  A.  M.  Marshall,  William  A.  Herron, 
A.  M.  Brown,  George  W.  Dilworth,  B.  F.  Long,  Rev.  John 
G.  Brown,  D.  D.,  John  R.  McCune,  Oliver  P.  Scaife,  John 
W.  Chalfant,  Hon.  H.  Kirke  Porter,  Rev.  J.  T.  McCrory, 

D.  D.,  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan,  D.  D.  The  three  last  named 
gentlemen  are  the  only  charter  members  now  living.  They 
still  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work.  The  first  Board  of 
Directors  comprised  A.  M.  Marshall,  John  A.  Wood,  Rev. 

E.  R.  Donehoo,  William  A.  Herron,  C.  F.  Dean,  J.  H.  Rick- 
etson,  George  W.  Dilworth,  J.  M.  Schoonmaker  and  H. 
Kirke  Porter.  Of  these  nine  the  last  two  are  still  members 
of  the  Board. 

In  a  short  time  the  Directors  secured  enough  money  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  Miss  Holmes'  will,  and  the  gen- 
erous spirit  shown  by  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  encouraged 
them  greatly.  As  the  will  did  not  specify  the  kind  of  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  to  be  established,  the  Directors  spent 
much  time  in  consulting  experts  before  deciding  to  provide 
a  school  for  the  education  of  blind  children.  On  October  15, 
1890,  the  school  was  finally  opened  in  a  large  house  on  Forty- 
second  street  in  the  Bloomfield  district.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  was  elected 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  new  school. 

About  this  time.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Schenley,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Col.  Wm.  A.  Herron  and  other  friends,  do- 
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Eugene,  Morgret  making  the  record  jump.     He  took  first  place  in  the  hop,  step  and  jump 
and  in  the  seventy-five  yard  dash  in  the  1916  National  contest. 


BOYS'  PLAYGROUND 
President  Porter  donated  equipment  for  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Playgrounds. 


nated  a  plot  of  ground  of  five  and  one-tenth  acres  on  Belle- 
field  avenue.  On  November  25,  1892,  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  building  was  laid  with  appropriate  and  impressive 
ceremonies.  On  April  24,  1894,  the  new  building  was  ready 
for  occupancy  and  the  pupils  and  staff  were  transferred  on 
that  date  from  the  old  school. 

In  1906,  Mr.  Jacobs  resigned  and  the  present  superin- 
tendent, Thomas  S.  McAloney,  was  elected.  In  the  same 
year,  Mr.  John  Porterfield,  who  had  been  one  of  Miss  Jane 
Holmes'  executors,  died  and  bequeathed  $25,000  to  the  in- 
stitution. Like  Miss  Holmes,  he  made  the  Institution  a  res- 
iduary legatee,  and  we  have  received  from  his  estate  almost 
$70,000.  About  $77,000  was  secured  from  Miss  Jane 
Holmes'  estate. 

A  portion  of  the  money  left  by  Mr.  Porterfield  was 
wisely  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  handsome  gymnasium 
and  swimming  pool,  which  was  named  the  Porterfield  Mem- 
orial Gymnasium.  This  building  was  dedicated  in  Novem- 
ber, 1908.  The  remainder  of  the  Porterfield  legacy  was  de- 
voted to  pay  the  half  cost  of  erecting  and  furnishing  a  splen- 
did Kindergarten  Cottage,  which  was  dedicated  June,  1910. 
In  1907  the  Hospital  and  Industrial  building  was  completed, 
the  money  for  its  erection  being  furnished  by  the  State. 

From  time  to  time  the  friends  of  the  school  have  re- 
membered it  generously.  For  the  equipment  of  the  gym- 
nasium Messrs.  William  L.  Abbott,  Otis  H.  Childs  and 
Henry  J.  Haber  each  gave  $500.  In  1908  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Taylor  of  our  Board  of  Directors  gave  $500  to  start  a  print- 
ing office  for  embossing  books  and  literature  for  the  blind. 
Since  that  time  he  has  donated  generous  sums  to  purchase 
power  machinery,  and  pay  expenses  of  issuing  a  quarterly 
magazine  in  Braille,  as  well  as  to  supply  gift  books  twice  a 
year  to  our  pupils,  graduates  and  to  other  schools  and  librar- 
ies for  the  blind.  In  1914,  he  donated  $10,000,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  work  of  the  Charles  L.  Taylor 
Printing  office  and  recently  a  further  gift  of  $500  was  given 
to  equip  a  library  room  in  connection  with  the  printing  office. 

In  1910  Miss  Carrie  Reed,  contributed  $275.00  towards 
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the  equipment  of  a  Homemaking  Department,  and  splen- 
did results  have  been  attained  from  this  course.  The 
A.  V.  Ginger  Poultry  Department  for  instructing  our  boys 
and  girls  was  started  in  1913  through  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  V. 
Clinger,  father  of  one  of  our  pupils.  Through  the  generos- 
ity of  other  friends,  we  have  been  able  to  equip  our  play- 
grounds, provide  camping  outfit  for  our  Boy  Scouts,  and 
numerous  other  things  which  we  could  not  have  provided 
from  our  per  capita  allowance. 

Although  the  Institution  is  comparatively  young,  it 
compares  favorably  with  the  older  schools  in  the  variety 
and  quality  of  the  work  accomplished.  It  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  the  class  of  gentlemen  selected  to  be  on  its 
Board  of  Directors.  A  glance  at  the  names  of  these  men, 
who  have  generously  given  of  their  time  and  their  means 
to  further  its  interests,  will  show  at  once  the  reason  for  the 
high  standard  it  has  attained.  Especially  has  the  school  been 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  presidents  of  its  Board, 
namely,  Col.  Archibald  M.  Marshall,  who  was  president  of 
the  Board  from  January,  1887,  to  April,  1897;  Col.  Wm. 
A.  Herron,  who  presided  from  May,  1897,  to  May,  1900; 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Brown,  from  May,  1900,  to  March,  1904,  and 
the  Hon.  H.  K.  Porter,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Brown  in  April, 
1904,  and  who  is  still  in  office.  The  first  three  presidents  died 
in  office  and  were  sincerely  mourned  by  their  fellow-direc- 
tprs  and  by  those  who  had  served  under  them. 

This  sketch  would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning 
the  faithful  services  of  the  teachers  and  officers  who  have 
done  so  much  to  build  up  the  school.  We  would  especially 
mention  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  school 
from  almost  the  beginning  and  who  still  are  faithful  and 
efficient  employees.  Miss  Harris,  Principal  of  the  Literary 
Department,  and  Miss  Sarah  Taylor,  teacher  in  the  music 
department,  Miss  Hannah  I  Houston,  literary  teacher,  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richard,  industrial  instructor. 

The  Chairman  has  given  me  the  privilege  of  presenting 
to  you  my  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  who  will 
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give  you  some  personal  reminiscences  of  the  early  history 
and  work  of  the  Institution. 


5.      Reminiscences 

By  H.  B.  Jacobs 

Former  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

I  must  confess  that  I  feel  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  be- 
ing able  to  attend  this  celebration  and  have  a  part  in  its  ex- 
ercises— the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this 
school.  Not  that  I  rejoice  at  the  necessity  for  this  institu- 
tion. Would  there  were  no  necessity  for  this  school  or  for 
any  other  of  a  like  character  anywhere,  but  as  there  is,  I 
rejoice  with  you  that  through  a  true  philanthropic  spirit, 
inspired  by  an  earnest  Christian  desire  to  be  helpful  to  the 
unfortunate,  the  good  people  of  Pittsburgh  have  through 
their  influence  and  support  brought  this  institution  which 
started  in  such  a  small  and  humble  manner  to  such  magni- 
ficent usefulness  as  we  see  it  today. 

Yes !  You  who  have  given  your  time  and  your  means  to 
the  support  and  development  of  this  enterprise,  have  reason 
to  feel  truly  gratified  at  what  has  been  accomplished  here. 

A  published  article  giving  a  partial  account  of  the 
work  of  this  school,  which  fell  into  my  hands  some  time  ago, 
stated  that  more  than  435  pupils  have  been  enrolled  up  to 
this  time  and  of  course,  have  been  instructed  to  different 
standards  of  efficiency  in  one  or  more  of  the  different  de- 
partments. The  same  article  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  very  remarkable  and  successful  employment  in  the 
various  occupations  of  life  of  a  number  of  pupils  who  have 
gone  out  from  the  institution  after  having  completed  one 
or  more  of  the  different  courses  of  training. 

But  no  one  can  be  more  prof oundly  gratified  at  the 
achievements  of  the  pupils  mentioned  in  the  article  referred 
to  than  your  humble  speaker,  for  most  of  them  were  former 
pupils  of  ours  and  it  is  a  source  ofthe  greatest  satisfaction 
to  know  of  their  success  in  life.     Besides  it  confirms  and 
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verifies  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  correctness  of  our  aims 
and  purposes  and  our  methods  of  instruction. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  partial  if  I  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  a  few  of  these  pupils  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  speak  of  all  if  time  would  permit.  First  I  will  refer  to 
Joseph  Ambrose,  a  young  Hungarian,  who  came  to  this 
country  a  mere  boy  a  number  of  years  ago.  He  obtained 
employment  in  a  coal  mine  near  a  neighboring  town  and 
while  thus  employed  one  evening  about  10  o'clock,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  mine,  an  unexpected  explosion 
occurred  which  burned  his  body  terribly  and  seriously  in- 
jured his  eyes.  He  was  later  brought  to  our  school,  where 
in  the  course  of  time  and  by  patience,  tact  and  skill,  he  was 
taught  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  and  to  read 
an  embossed  system.  A  very  difficult  task  for  one  whose 
hands  were  so  calloused  and  with  whom  difficulty  of  a 
foreign  language  had  to  be  overcome.  Later  he  was  taught  to 
tune  pianos,  and  is  now  I  am  told  able  to  earn  a  respectable 
living  and  more  than  he  would  ever  had  been  able  to  earn 
in  a  coal  mine. 

I  might  also  refer  to  Mr.  William  H.  Long,  one  of  the 
first  pupils  and  one  of  our  first  graduates,  who  through  en- 
ergy, perseverance,  and  manliness,  has  made  such  good 
use  of  his  educational  advantages  and  has  achieved  a  re- 
markable success  in  your  midst.  Then  I  might  refer  to 
Maud  Hays  and  Jean  Cowan,  Frank  Gaston,  John  Taylor 
and  many  others,  but  I  must  forbear.  However,  these  inci- 
dents and  others  that  I  might  give  show  the  possibilities  for 
those  who  pass  through  this  institution,  and  must  give  en- 
couragement to  all  who  are  interested  in  its  successful  op- 
eration. And  to  no  one,  I  beg  to  repeat,  can  these  achieve- 
ments be  more  gratifying  than  to  me. 

I  shall  now  have  to  pass  over  many  of  the  circumstances 
in  connection  with  my  coming  here  to  supervise  the  work  of 
the  organization  of  the  school  on  42nd  Street,  of  its  devel- 
opment and  work,  of  the  little  entertainments  we  gave  in 
the  chapel  of  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  else- 
where to  attract  attention,  of  a  meeting  of  a  sub-committee 
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of  the  legislative  committee  on  appropriations,  which  visited 
us  during  the  first  term  of  the  school,  to  the  acquiring  of 
the  deed  for  this  plot  of  ground  and  the  means  for  raising 
additional  funds  for  these  buildings  and  many  other  details 
in  this  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  ac- 
quiring of  this  magnificent  pipe  organ,  for  the  completion 
of  the  third  story  of  the  building,  for  the  planting  of  the 
trees  on  the  grounds,  and  many  other  things.  But  time  will 
not  permit  me  to  tell  of  all  these. 

Today  we  have  viewed  with  general  satisfaction  this 
group  of  splendid  buildings,  and  have  commended  their  sur- 
roundings and  the  complete  appointments.  While  the  insti- 
tution had  staunch  supporters  and  friends,  who  were  willing 
to  encourage  any  movement  for  its  development  and  effici- 
ency, few  of  them  could  look  far  enough  into  the  future  to 
see  that.  Thus  the  institution  has  in  the  past  25  years  de- 
veloped and  grown  in  importance  and  efficiency  from  the 
small  and  humble  surroundings  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
beginning.  Today  you  behold  its  splendid  appointments, 
and  I  am  told  that  130  pupils  are  enrolled.  Its  success  is 
marked  and  ought  to  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all 
philanthropic  people  in  this  community.  It  meets  a  long 
felt  demand  in  this  whole  western  part  of  the  state. 

While  the  institution  had  staunch  supporters  and 
friends,  who  were  willing  to  encourage  any  movement  for 
its  development  and  efficiency,  few  of  them  could  look  far 
enough  into  the  future  to  see  that.  Thus  the  institution  has 
in  the  past  25  years  developed  and  grown  in  importance  and 
efficiency  from  the  small  and  humble  surroundings  to  which 
I  referred  at  the  beginning.  Today  you  behold  its  splendid 
appointments,  and  I  am  told  that  130  pupils  are  enrolled. 
Its  success  is  marked  and  ought  to  be  a  source  of  great  sat- 
isfaction to  all  philanthropic  people  in  this  community.  It 
meets  a  long  felt  demand  in  this  whole  western  part  of  the 
state. 

These  people  have  all  been  faithful  and  earnest  in  their 
work  and  that  they  have  rendered  satisfactory  services  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  most  of  them  are  still  with 
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you.  Miss  Bemson,  with  Miss  Loomis's  assistance,  was  real- 
ly the  founder  of  your  fancy  work  department  for  girls. 
Miss  Loomis  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  faithful 
and  earnest  workers  I  have  ever  seen  in  an  institution.  No 
work  was  too  menial  or  too  great  for  her.  She  withdrew 
from  the  school  voluntarily  on  account  of  ill  health  of  her- 
self and  mother.  Mr.  Richards  is  a  veteran  in  the  service 
and  has  been  true  and  faithful  to  every  duty  to  which  he 
has  been  called. 

This  is  a  great  work,  and  you  here  tonight  have  a  great 
duty  to  perform  to  perpetuate  it  in  all  its  effect  and  useful- 
ness, and  remember  that  in  doing  so,  you  are  laboring  for 
God  and  humanity,  and  be  assured  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  you  to  sit  on  the  western  veranda  and  watch  the 
shadows  grow  longer  and  the  sun  decending  below  the  west- 
ern horizon  and  the  light  growing  dimmer,  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction, that  can  come  to  you,  no  matter  what  may  be  your 
possessions,  will  be  the  fact  that  you  have  been  of  some  ser- 
vice to  your  fellowmen.  You  know  that  Holy  Writ  says 
that  pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father 
is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  World, 
and  then  "inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
your  Master."  What  a  reward  and  what  a  welcome!  [Ap- 
plause.] 

BY  THE  CHAIRMAN: 

One  of  the  special  sources  of  gratification  has  been  the 
fact  that  this  occasion  has  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
of  our  neighbors  in  same  work  in  other  States,  and  we  are 
very  fortunate  in  having  with  us  tonight  the  very  able  man 
at  the  head  of  a  like  institution  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Super- 
intendent, Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  [Applause]. 
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Wireless  Telegraphy  is  interesting  the  older  students. 
This  boy  has  made  his  own  instrument. 


Photo  by  F.  E.  Biniraman  of  Gazette  Times. 

CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  WHO  PRESENTED  PLAY,  "WOHELO  LAND. 

W'ritten  by  one  of  our  students,  Majory  Stewart.     (Insert.) 


6.      From  a  Neighbor's  View-Point 

By  J.  F.  Bledsoe 
Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight  and  to 
bring  greetings  from  Maryland  to  this  your  Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary.  The  subject  assigned  to  me  to-night  is  "From 
a  Neighbor's  View  Point."  Mr.  McAloney  might  just  as 
well  have  said  "From  a  Brother's  View  Point,"  because  he 
and  I  have  been  associated  together  since  we  were  in  college 
and  later  became  interested  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 

I  look  back  nine  years,  I  believe  it  is,  since  Mr.  Mc- 
Aloney became  Superintendent  of  this  school,  and  I  re- 
member receiving  a  letter  from  your  Secretary  in  which 
you  asked  that  I  recommend  a  man  to  take  the  superinten- 
dency  of  this  school  and  I  at  once  wrote,  recommending  Mr. 
McAloney  who  was  then  in  Montana  and  stating  that  he 
had  been  my  personal  friend  for  a  number  of  years  and 
I  could  hardly  have  recommended  a  better  man  for  the  posi- 
tion he  now  occupies.  If  Mr.  Edwards  is  here  he  probably 
remembers  receiving  that  letter.  And  so  you  have  been  con- 
gratulating yourselves  that  you  have  such  an  efficient  sup- 
erintendent ;  now,  I  want  to  claim  at  least  part  of  the  credit 
because  I  believe  I  was  largely  responsible  for  your  having 
secured  him. 

The  Maryland  view  point  is  that  of  one  who  has  just 
had  the  opportunity  to  build  an  entirely  new  school.  We 
have  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  on  one  end  of  which  we  have 
built  one  department  and  on  the  other  the  main  school.  Our 
power  plant,  supplying  heat,  light,  water  and  ice,  is  located 
in  the  valley  between.  We  built  on  the  cottage  plan  and 
after  four  years  of  experience  with  it  we  would  not  have 
any  other  arrangement. 

In  passing  through  your  buildings  this  morning  I 
noticed  that  every  available  spot  in  the  cellar  even  was  in 
use  in  order  to  carry  on  your  school.  Your  school  is  doing 
good  work  but  under  handicapped  conditions.  The  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  afford  to  allow  this  crowded 
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condition  to  continue.  Why,  Mr.  McAloney  under  these 
circumstances  reminds  me  of  an  over-grown  boy  who  has 
outgrown  his  suit.  He  is  a  big  Superintendent  as  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  work  he  has  done  since  he  came  to  you. 
but  he  has  outgrown  his  clothes,  you  must  certainly  provide 
new  cloth  and  have  him  a  new  suit  made,  for  you  can't  stop 
the  growth  of  such  an  energetic  Superintendent,  nor  can  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  afford  to  further  handicap  a  work  so 
worthy  as  this.  A  school  of  this  character  needs  plenty  of 
room  for  gardens,  athletic  grounds  and  even  for  farming 
and  dairy  purposes. 

Already  you  have  done  nobly  in  building  a  model  kin- 
dergarten and  gymnasium  but  your  main  school  will  suffer 
if  you  cannot  have  more  room  for  it.  So  my  message  to 
you  from  Maryland  to-night  is,  give  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania School  more  room  in  which  to  grow  in  order  that  the 
work  you  want  to  do  may  be  done  in  a  freer,  bigger,  broad- 
er, and  better  manner^ 

7.    Pilgrim's  Chorus — Tannhaeuser  .    Wagner 

Institution  Chorus 

BY   THE   CHAIRMAN  I 

We  have  a  disappointment  on  our  program  tonight  ow- 
ing to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Director  Edward  E.  Allen 
of  Boston,  who  has  been  a  fellow-worker. 

I  would  ask  Mr.  McAloney  to  read  Mr.  Allen's  tele- 
gram just  now. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Watertown,  Mass. 
Superintendent  McAloney  : 

I  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  your  Main  Building 
and  of  your  Gymnasium  and  fully  expected  to  attend  the 
silver  anniversary  tomorrow  but  events  here  prevent.  Ex- 
tremely sorry.  Please  accept  my  profound  congratulations. 
Without  removal  and  rebuilding  the  institution  I  knew  has 
within  a  decade  been  broadened  and  energized  into  a  splen- 
did school. 

Edward  E.  Allen. 
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BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  : 

It  is  a  serious  question  with  the  management  of  our 
present  institutions  what  shall  be  done  with  the  boys  and 
girls  who  graduate.  We  gave  them  their  diploma,  we  out- 
fitted them  for  self-support,  but  with  their  diploma  they 
disappeared  and  were  necessarily  more  or  less  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  getting  employment.  That  gave  rise  to  an  insti- 
tution that  is  doing  a  remarkable  work,  known  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind;  and  from  a  small  begin- 
ning it  now  occupies  from  cellar  to  attic  the  old  Duquesne 
School  down  on  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Second  Avenues. 
It  is  well  worth  a  visit  to  see  these  men  at  their  work  down 
there,  largely  contributing  to  their  own  support,  the  State 
helping  to  make  up  the  little  deficiency  to  increase  their  earn- 
ing power  as  it  is  necessary  for  their  support.  In  that  con- 
nection we  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  tonight  Mr. 
Walter  W.  Stamm,  who  has  been  successful  not  only  in  his 
department  but  also  in  the  same  connection  what  he  has 
done  down  there  has  been  taken  up  by  every  city  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Mr.  Stamm  will  tell  you  what  is  going 
on  at  that  very  interesting  place. 

9.      Co-operation 

By  Walter  W.  Stamm 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 

for  the  Blind. 

As  I  said  in  the  auditorium  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
this  afternoon,  I  was  reminded  of  the  first  visit  that  I  made 
to  that  institution  about  seven  years  ago  upon  an  invitation 
of  a  pupil  of  this  school  whom  I  had  just  met  quite  acci- 
dentally a  short  time  before.  As  we  saw  the  work  that  was 
done,  and  the  program  rendered  by  these  fine  boys  and 
fine  girls  I  said  a  number  of  times  how  wonderful  it  is  that 
they  are  able  to  do  so  many  things.  By  a  strange  trick 
of  fate  I  find  myself  now  working  for  the  blind,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  my  life,  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  and  privileges  I  know  of,  to  be  associated  with  a 
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man  like  Mr.  McAloney,  the  Superintendent  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind.  After  three  years  of  effort  and  close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  superintendent  of  that  school,  with  the 
teachers  and  those  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  work 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  blind  boys  and  girls  learn 
so  many  things.  I  am  surprised  they  cannot  do  more  than 
they  do.  But  the  interest  of  the  school  is  not  confined  to  the 
pupils  alone.  Like  as  a  hen  would  gather  her  chicks,  the 
trustees  and  superintendent  of  this  institution  are  loath  to 
allow  these  blind  boys  and  blind  girls  to  get  away  from  their 
protecting  wing,  and  long  before  graduation  time  we  find 
Mr.  McAloney  worrying  and  studying  what  is  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  for  the  graduates— for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  to  leave  his  institution  within  the  next  four  or  five 
months.  Then  he  calls  upon  the  Association  for  the  Blind. 
He  discusses  the  ability  of  the  particular  person  he  has  in 
mind  and  all  his  characteristics.  He  says,  "I  would  suggest 
that  in  your  work  with  the  adult  blind,  such-and-such  would 
be  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  with  this  person  soon  to  be 
graduated  from  my  school."  And  we  have  seldom  found 
that  Mr.  McAloney's  advice  or  the  suggestions  of  his 
teachers  have  been  anything  but  the  proper  thing.  There  is 
a  tie  existing  between  the  Association  for  the  Blind  and  the 
School  for  the  Blind  which  I  hope  may  never  be  severed. 
There  is  nothing  too  large  for  that  school  to  do ;  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  co-operation  which  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  with  this  School  for  the  Blind.  When 
we  think  of  the  many  instances  they  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  we 
can  only  give  proper  credit  for  the  great  help  which  we 
have  had  from  the  superintendent  of  that  School.  Without 
this  assistance  the  work  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind 
would  be  very  small  indeed.  We  are  only  a  baby  five  years 
old ;  the  School  for  the  Blind  is  25  years  old,  and  I  am  glad 
as  a  representative  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind  and  its 
workers  to  extend  to  the  Board  of  Corporators  of  the. 
School  for  the  Blind  and  to  its  workers  the  gratitude  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  to  express  the 
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wish  that  it  may  have  many  more  years  of  success.     [Ap- 
plause.] 

10.      Piano — Rustle  of  Spring      .         Sinding 

By  Elmer  K.  Hamilton 

BY   THE   CHAIRMAN  : 

One  of  the  special  privileges  we  have  tonight  is  the 
presence  of  a  man  doing  a  magnificent  work  in  the  same 
line  as  ourselves  in  the  City  of  New  York — a  very  much 
bigger  field,  of  course,  than  our  own,  but  very  much  along 
parallel  lines ;  and  I  take  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
you  Mr.  VanCleve,  at  the  head  of  that  institution. 

11.      Self-Expression 

By  Edward  M.  VanCleve 

Superintendent  of  New  York  City  School  for  Blind  and 

Managing  Director  of  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

You  have  just  heard  from  the  "baby"  institution — the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  you  have  been 
hearing  a  great  deal  about  the  school  just  now  celebrating 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  I  come  to  you  hoary  with  age 
to  bring  to  you  the  congratulations  of  the  oldest  school  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  now  more  than  four-score  years 
since  the  New  York  City  Institute  opened  its  doors  to  the 
first  children  who  received  instruction  in  this  country.  Very 
shortly  after,  two  other  institutions  opened  their  doors,  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  that  one  which  is  now  known  as  the 
Overbrook  school.  But  we  represent  the  earliest  school  in 
this  country  to  bring  the  light  of  intelligence  to  the  blind 
boys  and  girls  of  our  country.  More  than  two  thousand  chil- 
dren have  come  under  the  instruction  of  the  wise  men  and 
women  who  have  been  in  charge  of  and  have  been  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  school  which  I  represent.  There  are 
none  of  them  living  today — the  first  pupils  have  passed  off 
the  stage.     One  of  the  early  ones  passed  away  just  last 
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spring — dear  old  Fannie  Crosby,  whose  songs  have  sung 
themselves  into  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  come  here  today 
— instructed  by  my  Board  to  do  so — to  present  our  con- 
gratulations upon  this  auspicious  occasion  and  thus  to  recog- 
nize in  this  public  way  the  achievements  of  25  years.  We 
find  ourselves  as  we  express  ourselves.  Upon  the  face  of  a 
child  who  this  afternoon  expressed  his  interest  in  doing 
something  for  the  governor  of  the  State  we  found  a  new 
kind  of  expression  of  growth  that  that  child  had  never 
known  before ;  and  so,  every  one  of  us  grows  as  he  expresses 
himself,  for  that  expression  is  the  expression  of  what  we 
call  the  self-made  man,  whose  soul,  perhaps  in  life,  has  to 
grow  up  into  financial,  and  personal  strength.  Possibly  his 
ambition  demands  that  he  shall  come  to  be  a  power  in  the 
community  as  a  politician,  as  a  worker  in  the  interest  parti- 
cularly of  himself,  or  he  may  have  as  his  motive  that  the 
highest  development,  will  be,  not  in  selfish  'aggrandize- 
ment but  in  helping  others ;  and  as  he  takes  such  an  ideal 
as  that  and  such  a  motive  as  his  guide  his  growth  will  be  of 
a  type  that  will  commend  itself  to  all  his  fellows.  He  will 
grow  into  the  type  of  a  man  or  woman  who  will  be  loved  by 
the  needy  long  beyond  the  time  of  his  natural  life. 

I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  of  an  institution — that 
it  becomes  a  power  in  the  community  as  it  lives  for  some- 
body else  or  some  other  purpose  than  itself.  If  this  school, 
whose  anniversary  we  here  celebrate  tonight,  were  living 
only  to  perpetuate  itself,  to  make  itself  merely  a  well-known 
institution  in  your  midst,  it  would  not  be  remembered  grate- 
fully ;  but  as  it  does  good  for  its  students,  as  it  helps  them  to 
become  useful  citizens,  as  its  purpose  is  altruistic,  it  becomes 
a  real  force  in  the  community. 

But  I  want  to  say  something  more  for  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  to  speak  of  its 
influence  on  its  students.  I  want  to  say,  as  I  have  observed 
its  growth,  I  have  found  that  in  every  good  work  and  word 
it  has  been  represented.  Particularly  let  me  speak — since 
Mr.  Stamm  has  already  spoken  of  it — of  the  interest  taken 
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in  the  work  for  the  adult  blind  by  the  superintendent  and  the 
board  of  corporators  and  the  board  of  directors.  Let  me 
say  a  word  also  in  regard  to  the  work  I  represent  for  the 
prevention  of  needless  blindness.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  movement  this  School  has  been  represented  in  all  the 
various  conferences  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Conservation  of  Vision.  And  so  1  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
say  at  this  time  of  congratulation — that  it  is  doing  its  labors 
not  only  for  its  own  community  but  for  all  of  the  blind, 
everywhere.  I  congratulate  you,  and  I  hope  the  years  as 
they  pass  will  be  years  of  greater  and  greater  usefulness 
here  and  elsewhere.     [Applause.] 

BY   THE    CHAIRMAN  : 

I  have  special  pleasure  in  presenting  the  next  speaker 
because  of  my  intimacy  with  him  and  the  work  that  he  did 
for  us  when  we  started  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  deserving  son  of  a  worthy 
sire*.  His  father  was  a  blind  man,  and  the  work  that  he 
did  in  connection  with  the  blind  and  for  their  good  at- 
tracted not  only  the  attention  of  this  country  but  also  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  They  sent  for  him  and  took  him 
over  to  England ;  and  in  a  little  while  the  wonderful  work 
he  did  there  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government  and 
they  knighted  him  "Sir"  Francis  Campbell.  His  son  is  fol- 
lowing rapidly  in  his  foot-steps.  We  had  scarcely  launched 
our  work  when  he  was  called  for  in  a  hurry,  and  dear  knows 
where  he  will  land;  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 

12.       Three  Great  Factors  in  Making  a 
Successful  School 

By  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell 

Executive  Secretary  of  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 

Editor  of  the  "Outlook  for  the  Blind." 

With  the  few  seconds  at  the  disposal  of  each  of  us  it  is 
difficult  effectively  to  emphasize  not  only  the  things  which 
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play  an  important  part  in  an  educational  system  such  as  that 
which  is  being  spoken  of  tonight  but  also  those  which  con- 
cern the  very  lives  of  the  blind  boys  and  girls  at  this  end  of 
the  state. 

There  are  three  essential  factors  in  making  a  school  for 
the  blind  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  its  students.  First, 
a  school  of  this  kind  must  have  an  ideal  board  of  managers. 
I  find  myself  upon  this  occasion  in  an  unique  position  as  I 
come  to  you  from  outside  the  state  and  having  had  personal 
experience  with  the  boards  of  management  of  several 
schools  for  the  blind,  am  therefore  in  a  position  to  speak 
frankly  about  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  institution.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  I  was  connected  with  work  for 
the  adult  blind  at  this  end  of  the  state  for  eighteen  months 
and  in  that  capacity  was  frequently  called  upon  to  meet 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  direct  the  destines  of  this 
school  for  the  blind.  I  cannot  mention  all  of  them  but  I 
am  prompted  to  refer  to  those  with  whom  I  had  personal 
dealings  while  in  Pittsburgh.  The  first  is  our  worthy  chair- 
man this  evening,  Col.  Schoonmaker.  The  next  is  that 
gracious  gentleman  who  presided  this  afternoon,  the  Hon. 
H.  Kirke  Porter.  After  these  I  am  prompted  to  mention 
Charles  L.  Taylor,  W.  W.  Blackburn,  and  last  of  all  that 
friend  of  every  one  in  Pittsburgh  who  is  familiarly  known 
as  "Uncle  John"  Brashear. 

Each  of  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen  have  been  and 
are  still  connected  with  such  enterprises  that  the  usual  visi- 
tor to  their  offices  has  to  have  a  pre-arranged  appointment 
or  wait  in  their  anteroom  some  length  of  time.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  can  tell  you  this  evening  that  while  I  was  in 
Pittsburgh  I  never  called  upon  any  of  these  gentlemen  in  be- 
half of  work  for  the  blind  that  they  did  not  grant  me  an 
immediate  audience.  A  school  for  the  blind  which  can  have 
upon  its  board  of  trustees  this  type  of  clear  visioned  men, 
busy  with  affairs  of  the  world,  and  yet  so  sympathetically 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  that  they  are  willing 
to  give  liberally  of  their  time  to  help  blind  boys  and  girls 
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become  useful  members  of  society,  is  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

Second,  to  be  effective  a  school  for  the  blind  must  have 
a  capable  corps  of  teachers  and  uptodate  equipment.  From 
Superintendent  McAloney  to  the  young  lady  who  graciously 
takes  visitors  over  the  school  you  may  congratulate  your- 
selves this  evening  on  your  staff.  When,  however,  we  come 
to  the  matter  of  equipment,  one  cannot  be  quite  as  enthusi- 
astic, and  I  suppose  it  is  an  open  secret  that  that  is  why  the 
Governor  has  been  invited  here  today  and,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so,  may  I  include  him  among  the  factors  which 
are  important  in  making  a  successful  school  for  the  blind? 
There  are  not  many  chief  state  executives  who  would  be 
willing  to  give  an  entire  day  to  the  problem  of  training  the 
blind.  Not  only  was  Governor  Brumbaugh  with  us  this 
afternoon,  when  he  examined  every  detail  of  the  institution, 
but  he  is  here  again  this  evening,  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  several  hundred  institutions  receiving  state 
aid  which  might  similarly  call  upon  him.  Possibly  his  in- 
terest in  this  school  results  from  the  fact  that  he  himself 
is  a  school  man.  Indeed,  not  only  has  Governor  Brumbaugh 
been  an  educator  of  those  who  see,  but  he  has  personal 
knowledge  of  training  those  who  are  blind,  for,  as  he  told 
me  this  afternoon,  he  at  one  time  had  a  student  in  one  of 
his  classes  who  was  totally  blind  and  he  added  most  effect- 
ively— "You  do  not  need  to  tell  me  that  the  blind  can  do 
well  for  I  know  it ;  my  former  blind  pupil  is  today  making 
good  at  the  other  end  of  the  state." 

On  our  tour  of  inspection  this  afternoon  we  saw  a  blind 
young  man  tuning  in  the  basement  of  the  school  building. 
In  that  same  basement  we  saw  a  young  woman  giving  a 
demonstration  in  domestic  science.  What  was  even  more 
important,  however,  was  the  fact  that  we  saw  an  institution 
struggling  to  do  the  best  for  its  pupils  without  having 
modern  equipment,  and  the  significant  thing  to  some  of  us 
is  that  these  same  pupils  will  be  expected  to  compete  with 
the  graduates  of  that  magnificent  school  building  which  is 
being  constructed  less  than  one  hundred  yards  away  from 
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them.  A  million  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  being 
spent  to  build  and  equip  one  of  the  finest  high  school  build- 
ings in  the  United  States  for  those  who  see.  The  question 
that  confronts  us  tonight  is  "What  is  Pennsylvania  going  to 
do  to  provide  equally  good  equipment  for  these  boys  and 
girls  who  cannot  see?" 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  factor  in  making  a  success- 
ful school  for  the  blind,  i.e.,  the  public.  It  is  unfair  to  bring 
your  Governor  here  today  and  then  when  he  leaves  this 
building  tonight  say,  "He  will  sign  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion bills  and  give  the  school  all  that  is  needed."  Undoubt- 
edly Governor  Brumbaugh  would  like  to  do  this,  but  you 
must  remember  that  millions  of  dollars  have  to  be  spent  for 
other  institutions  with  equally  worthy  claims.  It  is  up  to 
YOU  to  make  the  public  realize  that  it  is  a  wise  expenditure 
of  money  to  give  blind  boys  and  girls  as  good  an  education 
as  their  sighted  brothers  and  sisters  receive.  If  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  equip 
schools  for  the  seeing  it  is  just  as  important  to  properly 
equip  schools  for  the  blind.  If  you  will  spread  this  gospel 
with  sufficient  force  so  that  the  message  shall  reach  Harris- 
burg  in  no  uncertain  terms,  then  indeed  will  Governor 
Brumbaugh  be  willing  to  respond. 

Quite  as  important  as  adequate  equipment  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  public  toward  the  blind,  and  once  more  I  am  re- 
ferring to  YOU- — my  hearers.  In  closing,  let  me  be  prac- 
tical and  apply  what  I  am  saying  directly  by  asking  how 
many  of  you  in  this  auditorium  tonight  have  your  pianos 
tuned  by  blind  tuners?  How  many  of  you  have  given  a 
graduate  of  this  school  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  musical 
program  when  you  have  been  entertaining  your  friends? 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  ultimate  test  of  a  school  for  the 
blind  is  going  to  come  when  the  graduates  take  up  their  fight 
in  the  world.  That  is  to  say  that  when  they  try  to  earn  their 
living  side  by  side  with  you  who  are  here  tonight.  You  may 
have  an  excellent  board  of  management,  the  best  corps  of 
teachers  and  equipment,  but  if  you,  who  ultimately  have  to 
employ  the  blind,  are  not  willing  to  give  them  a  square  deal, 
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then  indeed  the  school  will  be  a  failure.  Let  me  urge  each 
and  every  one  of  you  to  do  at  least  your  part  in  helping  the 
blind  to  take  their  place  in  the  economic  world.  Forget  as 
far  as  possible  that  they  have  to  do  their  work  in  the  dark 
and  judge  them  fairly  by  the  results  they  obtain.  Upon  this 
basis  a  well  trained  blind  man  or  woman  can  do  much  that 
is  needed  by  all  of  us. 

Do  all  you  can  to  secure  generous  appropriations  from 
the  state  but  remember — in  the  final  analysis — it  is  YOU 
who  are  to  determine  the  success — or  failure — of  the  young 
men  and  women.     Do  your  part  and  do  it  now. 

BY   THE   CHAIRMAN  : 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
surprises  that  awaits  us  is  the  presence  among  our  visiting 
guests  here  of  one  whom  we  had  scarcely  reason  to  expect 
could  take  the  time  to  come  from  the  seat  of  government 
at  Harrisburg  and  spend  a  whole  day  with  us  and  who  elec- 
trified us  with  a  speech  this  afternoon  at  the  School  for 
Blind  for  every  man  and  woman  of  this  community ;  and  if 
he  just  warms  you  up  as  he  did  those  who  heard  him  this 
afternoon  it  will  be  all  right.  I  have  no  greater  pleasure 
than  in  introducing  to  you  the  Governor  of  our  State,  Hon- 
orable Martin  G.  Brumbaugh. 
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CHILDREN  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
WELCOMING  THE  GOVERNOR. 


13.      Address 

By  Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  good  Friends : 

It  is  a  happy  occasion  when  as  many  good  people  as 
have  gathered  here  tonight  meet  to  do  honor  and  to  pay 
respect  to  a  movement  in  a  community  like  this  which  dedi- 
cates itself  in  assisting  to  make  helpless  people  self-helpful 
— for  if  I  rightly  sense  the  spirit  of  your  institution  that  is 
what  you  are  endeavoring  to  do. 

A  few  years  ago  in  a  little  old  church  on  Germantown 
Avenue  in  Philadelphia,  at  number  6611,  we  placed  a  tablet 
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to  a  famous  preacher  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury spoke  with  power  from  the  pulpit  of  that  little  church. 
A  man  he  was — six  feet  and  three  inches  tall — whose  voice 
was  commanding  and  whose  words  were  gracious,  and  we 
all  felt  it  an  honor  to  join  in  putting  that  memorial  tablet 
upon  the  wall  where  for  fifty-five  years  he  had  stood  and 
preached  the  gospel  of  Christ  of  the  world.  Old  Peter 
Kiser  was  a  blind  man,  and  if  another  minister  came  into 
his  church  or  if  he  visited  in  another  church  and  the  scrip- 
ture was  quoted  or  read  that  blind  man  could  correct  any 
mis-quotation  of  the  entire  Bible — a  record  of  memory 
achievement  almost  without  an  equal  in  the  history  of  men. 

Now  I  mention  that  particular  instance  because  I  should 
like  to  lay  upon  you  this  thought  tonight — that  if  a  blind 
man  can  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  with  power,  how 
ought  you  and  I  who  live  here  in  this  world  with  our  eyes 
wide  open  behave  ourselves  on  the  great  question  of  the 
testing  of  human  life  and  human  souls. 

I  heard  a  thing  the  other  day  that  greatly  interested  me. 
A  man  in  Philadelphia  engaged  in  an  important  business, 
and  whose  check  would  be  good  in  our  banks  for  a  sum  of 
seven  figures  tells  this  story — that  his  two  sisters  for  eleven 
years  made  it  a  rule  for  one  of  them  always  to  be  awake 
at  night  while  the  other  one  slept,  that  one  might  be  present 
at  the  side  of  the  blind  mother's  bed  in  case  she  awakened 
and  wanted  anything.  The  devotion  of  those  two  girls  to 
their  blind  mother  has  made  them  among  the  sweetest  and 
finest  characters  in  the  whole  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Now,  that  is  a  second  thing  that  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to :  When  you  give  your  life  to  the  helping 
of  others  and  lend  yourself  in  a  large  service  and  do  in  a 
common  way  an  unselfish  good  for  others  that  need  it,  you 
make  your  own  life  richer.  It  is  God's  law  of  compensation. 
You  can't  grow  big  and  be  of  much  use  in  this  world  if  you 
are  thinking  of  yourself  instead  of  thinking  of  your  kind. 
There  was  a  man  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  a  preach- 
er of  the  gospel,  who  travelled  from  canyon  to  canyon  after 
the  cruel  Spanish  wars  and  ministered  to  the  widows  and  the 
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orphans  of  that  community.  On  his  journeys  from  place  to 
place  he  was  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  his  grandson, 
a  boy  eight  or  nine  years  old.  One  evening  when  they  were 
threading  their  way  through  the  twilight  to  their  little, 
humble  home,  this  boy,  thinking  of  the  distress  and  suffering 
they  had  witnessed  together  through  the  day,  said  to  his  old 
grandfather:  "Grandfather,  when  I  become  a  man  I  shall 
take  the  side  of  the  poor ;"  and  when  he  became  a  man  he 
remembered  the  pledge  of  his  youth  and  began,  as  his  bi- 
ographer says,  to  live  like  a  beggar,  that  he  might  live  among 
and  train  beggars  to  live  like  men.  His  monuments  of  ser- 
vice still  stand,  and  if  you  were  to  walk  the  barhasi  of  the 
chief  city  in  Switzerland,  you  would  see  the  memorial  of 
the  great  Swiss  nation  to  Henry  Pesselochi,  the  great- 
hearted teacher  of  the  helpless.  It  is  that  kind  of  love  in 
our  group  that  makes  life  worth  while. 

I  have  been  thinking  as  I  sat  here  listening  to  these 
addresses  tonight,  and  to  the  fire  and  zeal  of  Brother  Camp- 
bell, whether  we  rightly  sense  the  opportunity  that  lies  right 
here  in  this  little  school  for  the  blind  to  do  a  large  and  un- 
common thing,  not  only  for  them  but  for  ourselves,  shall 
we  say.  In  that  school  today  a  press  was  printing  raised 
cards  that  these  children  might  learn  to  read.  We  saw  the 
plane  and  the  chisel  and  the  hammer  and  the  glue-pot, 
evidences  of  the  fact  that  they  were  being  trained  in  a  vo- 
cation in  that  school.  There  was,  in  other  words,  the  happy 
linking  of  the  two  forms  of  education  which  today  challenge 
the  interest  of  society — what  we  call  a  liberal  education  and 
what  we  call  a  vocational  or  bread-winning  education.  I 
shall  not  worry  you  tonight  with  a  discussion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  those  two,  nor  do  I  need  discuss  with  you  the  im- 
portance of  giving  these  blind  children  a  vocational  training ; 
for  it  is  fundamental  for  them  as  well  as  for  you  that  when 
they  leave  this  school  they  shall  be  self-supporting  social 
units  in  your  economic  and  social  life  here  in  Pennsylvania. 
That  is  vital  to  our  welfare. 

But  may  I  point  out  for  a  minute  or  two  the  meaning 
of  that  liberal  aspect  of  that  education  for  these  blind  people. 
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If  I  rightly  understand  the  matter  the  meaning  of  a  liberal 
education  is  an  education  which  fits  one  to  enjoy  and  enter- 
tain the  thought  and  the  product  of  other  people.  Here  is 
a  great  splendid  piece  of  music  that  leaped  from  the  heart 
of  a  great  genius  somewhere  in  the  centuries.  It  is  yours 
if  you  can  entertain  it  and  enjoy  it,  and  the  power  to  enter- 
tain and  enjoy  that  music  is  your  cultural  power.  There  is 
a  great  painting  hung  upon  the  wall  here  in  your  Carnegie 
Building.  You  come  before  it,  you  look  at  it,  and  your 
power  to  enjoy  it  and  to  interpret  it  is  the  cultural  quality 
of  your  life.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  if  all  this  wide,  wonder- 
ful world  of  ours  has  no  message  for  your  soul  you  are 
indeed  a  sordid  social  creature ;  you  are  a  man  or  woman 
"with  the  hoe,1'  the  helpless  and  hopeless  individual  whose 
life  grows  narrow  and  dark  and  whose  outlook  is  nothing. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  spirit  has  been  trained  so  that  it 
enjoys  life,  catches  the  hidden  suggestions  and  meanings  of 
things,#sees  the  processes  of  God  in  the  created  universe  and 
thinks  with  Him  the  laws  that  operate  in  things,  then,  in  a 
large  way,  you  have  vision  in  your  soul  whether  you  have  it 
in  your  eyes  or  not,  and  you  are  a  social  creature ;  and  these 
blind  children  that  are  now  in  your  Institution  and  those 
that  in  the  providence  of  God  in  the  years  to  come  shall 
walk  into  it  for  care  and  shelter  and  help,  they  need  that 
type  of  cultural  help  from  you  to  the  end  that  when  they 
walk  out  from  here  there  shall  be  in  their  lives  the  power  to 
enjoy  all  the  wonderful  things  which  God  has  set  about  us 
and  challenged  us  to  entertain.  If  you  walk  under  the  stars 
and  they  render  no  message  unto  your  spirit  you  are  like 
the  creature  in  that  poem  of  Wordsworth's,  to  whom  "a 
flower  by  the  river's  brim  a  yellow  primrose  was  to  him — 
and  it  was  nothing  more."  Life  is  more  than  meat  and 
more  than  raiment,  and  we  must  never  overlook  the  fact  that 
ill  training  these  dependent  wards  of  the  Commonwealth  we 
have  not  done  our  full  duty  when  we  have  simply  given 
them  the  power  to  fill  their  stomachs  with  food,  but  when 
we  have  given  them  the  power  to  fill  their  souls  with  glad- 
ness and  joy.    So  I  ask  you  to  keep  that  in  mind  and  to  read 
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DINING  ROOM— KINDERGARTEN  COTTAGE 


SOME  OF  THE  APPARATUS  USED  BY  THE  BLIND. 
1.— Braille  Desk  Slate  and  Stylus.    2— Pencil    Writing   Tablet.    3— Braille  Pocket    Slate. 
4— Braille  Writer.    5— Taylor  Arithmetic  Slate. 


to  these  children  and  to  talk  to  these  children  and  give  them 
the  power  to  read  and  talk  so  that  they  may  interpret  unto 
their  own  spirits  the  large  visions  and  the  large  interpreta- 
tions which  their  spirits  should  rightly  entertain. 

Now,  when  you  plan  a  school  like  that  you  not  only 
plan  an  institution  but  you  plan  a  principle.  You  practically 
plan  a  challenge  to  society  and  to  civilization.  You  have  in 
mind  the  consecrated  purpose  to  do  a  definite  thing;  you 
dedicate  your  energies  to  the  achievement  of  that  thing,  and 
you  challenge  every  man  in  this  community  to  pass  judgment 
on  your  enterprise.  You  assert  by  the  institution  you  create 
that  you  believe  in  that  type  of  thing,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  you  promulgate  that  theory  and  emphasize  the  meaning 
of  that  institution  and  secure  the  help  and  co-operation  of 
others  in  carrying  on  its  work,  to  that  extent  do  you  realize 
the  purpose  and  vindicate  your  judgment  in  the  matter  of 
the  founding  of  the  institution.  It  takes  a  brave  man,  it 
takes  a  brave  woman,  it  takes  heroic  souls  to  break  away 
from  accepted  methods  and  do  the  unique  thing.  That  takes 
courage.  But  when  you  do  it  and  when  you  survive  the 
opposition  and  the  criticism  that  starts  with  the  things  you 
do,  and  the  institution  lives,  you  have  changed  the  whole 
map  of  the  world  because  you  have  won  in  your  purpose. 

In  the  first  Continental  Congress  that  met  in  Carpen- 
ter's Hall  in  Philadelphia  in  1774,  when  the  facts  of  the 
bombardment  of  Boston  were  brought  to  the  delegates  and 
the  decrees  of  parliament  were  made  known  by  which  trial 
by  jury  by  one's  peers  were  adopted,  and  men  were  trans- 
ported across  the  seas  and  tried  in  dangerous  Courts  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  other  strange  measures  became  known  to 
the  delegates,  one  after  the  other  arose  to  solve  the  com- 
plicated situation  confronting  the  colonists  along  the  At- 
lantic sea.  There  was  one  young  man  in  the  crowd,  taller 
than  any  other  young  man  in  the  room,  who  hadn't  said  a 
single  word  up  to  that  time ;  but,  sensing  the  meaning  and 
catching  the  whole  colonial  spirit  into  one  breath,  he  quietly 
arose  and  said  with  dignity  but  with  great  earnestness:  "I 
propose,  gentlemen,  to  enlist  a  regiment,  subsist  them  at  my 
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own  expense  and  march  at  their  head  for  the  relief  of 
Boston."  The  name  of  that  delegate  was  George  Washing- 
ton. It  was  his  maiden  speech  in  that  Congress.  He  not 
only  declared  there  that  he  was  ready  to  support  the  regi- 
ment but  declared  the  spirit  of  America  in  a  crisis ;  and  the 
whole  continent  rallied  to  him  and  he  carried  it  to  the  suc- 
cessful birth  of  a  mighty,  virile  people  here  in  this  wilder- 
ness of  America.  Now,  think  what  it  would  mean  tonight 
if  just  a  few  of  you  people  would  stand  up  in  something 
like  the  spirit  of  George  Washington  and  declare  your  pur- 
pose to  make  this  institution  worthy  of  the  best  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  make  it  so  fine  in  its  edu- 
cational quality  and  its  equipment  and  its  physical  appoint- 
ments that  these  blessed  children  that  are  blind,  through 
your  resolute  purpose,  shall  see  the  visions  of  God  in  their 
souls  and  be  trained  to  live  a  happy,  useful,  contented  life 
in  this  Commonwealth  of  ours. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  do  that  because  if  you  do,  as  Mr. 
Campbell  well  pointed  out,  then  it  becomes  not  only  easy 
but  it  becomes  imperative  that  your  legislature  and  your 
Governor  and  all  other  executives  and  legislative  bodies 
concerned  will  have  to  stand  by  you,  for  they  would  be 
ashamed  not  to  come  up  in  the  front  line  and  follow  the  flag 
of  a  brave  soul  fighting  for  a  mighty  good. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  thing  1  had  in  mind  to  say  to 
you  tonight.  I  must  not  worry  you  with  a  long  speech,  but 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  that  you  live  in  the  confines 
of  this  great  Commonwealth  of  this  great  Union  of  ours — 
Pennsylvania.  And  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  want  to 
join  with  its  Governor  and  its  other  people  who  have  no 
axes  to  grind  and  no  selfish  purpose  to  serve,  to  make  this 
State  of  Pennsylvania  the  sweetest,  cleanest,  holiest  place 
in  which  children  shall  be  born  and  in  which  families  may 
be,  in  this  world  of  ours.  I  was  born  in  this  good  State, 
down  in  one  of  its  beautiful  valleys,  along  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  streams,  the  Blue  Juniata,  and  I  love  every  mite 
of  it  ;  and  I  love  its  eight  millions  of  thriving,  teeming 
people ;  and   I  would  like  to  see  them  rise  up  in  the  full 
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strength  of  their  population,  of  their  government,  of  their 
wealth  and  of  their  full  heritage  of  traditional  power  and 
love.  This  is  the  kind  of  lives  here  in  Pennsylvania  that 
God  will  have  you  live  if  you  follow  His  beckoning  and  His 
guidance.  You  don't  find  bad  men  and  bad  women  found- 
ing institutions  for  the  blind,  founding  institutions  for  the 
crippled,  institutions  for  the  deaf,  or  institutions  for  any 
group  in  society  that  is  helpless  or  that  is  partly  helpless. 
You  will  find  devoted  to  that  kind  of  service  the  finest  people 
in  the  community,  and  if  you  want  to  get  into  a  good  field 
get  into  the  good  work  for  these  beautiful  children  that  are 
here  in  a  kind  of  a  sacred  way,  left  by  the  very  God  of  us 
all  in  our  arms  to  help,  to  train,  to  educate. 

Now,  Pennsylvania — if  you  believe  in  what  I  have  said 
— has  the  resources  within  itself  to  do  anything  her  people 
want  to  do.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that?  If  we  want  to 
build  a  bridge  we  can  build  a  bridge  ;  if  we  want  to  build  a 
school-house,  we  can  build  a  school-house ;  if  we  want  to 
build  a  highway  we  can  build  a  highway ;  we  can  do  any- 
thing within  reason  that  we  want  to  do  as  a  people,  because 
we  are  not  only  without  debt  (which  is  not  true  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union)  but  we  haven't  even  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  our  resources  as  a  community.  Now,  if  we  want  to 
do  the  best  things  for  these  people,  for  these  blind  children, 
if  you  are  in  earnest  about  it,  if  it  is  not  a  mere  passing  pro- 
ject in  your  spirit,  you  can  do  here  in  Pittsburgh  for  these 
children,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth —  you  can 
do  the  most  splendid  things  you  want  to  do  for  them.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  in  school  work  all  our  lives  come  here 
simply  to  felicitate  with  you  on  this  auspicious  day  and  to 
ask  you  just  for  your  own  sakes  that  you  may  be  rich  in 
your  souls,  large  in  your  visions,  strong  in  your  usefulness ; 
to  be  just,  to  be  generous,  to  be  kind  to  those  that  are  His. 
I  thank  you  very  kindly.     [Applause.] 

14.      Choral — Gloria      .      Mozart 

By  Institution  Chorus 
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Editorials 


A  NOBLE  INSTITUTION 
Pittsburgh  Post,  November  19,  1915. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  this  afternoon  and  evening  will  celebrate  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  its  school,  is  one  of  the 
many  noble  institutions  of  Pittsburgh  that  aim  at  giving  the 
physically  unfortunate  opportunities  for  becoming  the  best 
there  is  in  them.  In  addition  to  giving  the  blind  children  an 
education  comparing  with  that  of  the  grammar  and  high 
schools,  it  affords  them  a  course  in  music  of  a  high  character 
and  gives  them  industrial  training  which  enables  them  to 
earn  their  living.  Pupils  who  are  unable  to  pay  tuition  or  to 
contribute  anything  toward  their  support  are  given  the  full 
benefits  and  privileges  of  the  school  free  of  charge.  Mark 
that  this  is  only  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  school.  The  movement  toward  it  began  with  a  be- 
quest by  Miss  Jane  Holmes  in  1884 ;  the  site  for  the  school, 
in  the  educational  center  in  Oakland,  was  donated  by  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Schenley  and  a  bequest  to  aid  in  the  building  also 
was  received  from  John  Porterfield.  Their  work  was  taken 
up  by  others,  and  aid  also  is  received  from  the  State.  The 
result  is  an  institution  today  of  which  not  only  Pittsburgh, 
but  the  State,  may  be  proud. 

The  results  of  the  25  years  of  the  school  are  offered 
for  consideration  as  speaking  praise  higher  than  any  words 
that  might  be  applied  to  the  occasion.  Many  of  the  blind 
boys  and  girls  graduated  are  today  in  prominent  positions 
in  the  business  and  professional  life,  while  all  have  given  a 
good  account  of  themselves  in  earning  their  living.  Some 
have  become  prosperous  in  the  mercantile  business ;  others 
are  skilled  musicians,  teachers  of  music  as  well  as  entertain- 
ers ;  many  of  the  graduates  have  become  teachers  of  the 
blind,  and  others  have  positions  as  foremen  in  industries 
where  the  blind  work  as  skillfully  as  any.  But  these  things 
refer  only  to  their  work-a-day  careers.     How  much  fuller 
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and  brighter  have  become  their  lives  as  a  result  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  provided  for  them ! 

The  tribute  to  the  institution  is  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  these  graduates  today  and  that  of  the  poor 
blind  men  and  women  who  were  denied  such  opportunities 
when  they  were  young. 


GIRLS'  DUMB  BELL  DRILL,  PORTERFIELD  MEMORIAL  GYMNASIUM 
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A  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 

Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph,  Nov.  19,  1915. 

The  silver  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  an  event  of  more 
than  local  interest.  The  participation  of  representatives 
of  sister  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  indicates 
widespread  appreciation  of  the  good  work  that  is  being  done 
in  Pittsburgh  for  the  victims  of  one  of  the  greatest  afflic- 
tions to  which  humanity  is  subject.  This  work  is  founded 
on  the  sound  principle  of  training  the  handicapped  to  help 
themselves,  to  become  not  objects  of  continuous  charity  but 
independent,  self-respecting  members  of  the  community. 
The  success  of  this  policy  is  exemplified  by  the  large  number 
of  graduates  who  have  gone  forth  to  take  their  places  in 
the  world.  Without  the  special  instruction  received  at  the 
hands  of  experts  they  would  have  remained  throughout  their 
lives  a  burden  to  themselves  and  others.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  are  many  more  occupations  open  to  the  blind  today 
than  was  the  case  a  generation  ago.  This  is  true,  but  there 
also  is  greater  need  for  the  kind  of  education  that  will  fit 
the  blind  to  follow  these  employments. 

Looking  back  at  the  achievements  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  must  be  difficult  for  the  directors  of  the  institu- 
tion to  realize  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  such 
a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time.  Those  who  have  given 
so  freely  of  their  time  and  efforts  to  this  noble  work  have 
their  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  done,  but  not  con- 
tent with  the  record  they  have  made  are  looking  forward  to 
an  extension  of  the  school's  field  of  usefulness.  Without 
doubt  they  may  count  on  generous  support  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Pittsburgh.  No  philanthropy  is  more  appealing  than 
that  which  gives  courage  and  hope  and  strength  to  those  de- 
prived of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  sight. 
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DRINK  OR  DRUG  HABITS 

POSITIVELY  OVERCOME  WITHOUT  PAIN   OR  CRAVING 

Money  refunded  if  patient  is  not  satisfied  at  the  end  of  treatment 
Private  Room  for  each  patient 

Call  or  write 


The  Neal  Institute  Co. 


Telephone  3970  B.  B. 


304  NEWBURY  ST. 
,-.     BOSTON     .'. 

Please  mention  this  ad. 


Established  1874 


P.  PASTENE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


Whitcomb  Beds  and  Cribs  are  of  the 
construction  and  finish  that  last 

The  Whitcomb 
Metallic  Bedstead  Co. 

90  Washington  Street 
Factory,  Shelton,  Conn. 


New  York 
34th  and  Madison  Ave. 


Philadelphia 
1710  Chestnut  St. 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 

FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat 
troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice. 
Free  from  opiates  in  any  form. 

For  hoarseness,  coughs,  bronchial  and 
asthmatic  troubles  use 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

Bg5  1  Oc  25c,  50c,  and  $1 .00  KS! 

For  sale  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BROWN'S 

CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 

DENTIFRICE 

will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  good  condition.  Leaves  a 
particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth.  For 
sale  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  articles,  or  sent  on 
receipt  of  price,   25  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON 

Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 

Implements,  Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK -ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  elc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultura 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  above  will  call  your  attention  to  The  Candy  of  Excel- 
lence. Are  you  a  patron  of  this  product?  A  half  century  of 
success  and  approval  of  our  most  valued  customers  warrant 
your  endorsement  for  the  PAGE  &  SHAW  CANDIES  —New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Lynn,  Salem,  and  all  principal  cities 


Champlain  Studios 

--OF  BOSTON^ 


Make  a  Specialty    of   Quality    Work 

Our  purpose  to  please  you  entitles  us  to 
your   Consideration  and   Patronage. 

Our  policy  of  making  better  photographs 
than  our  competitors  has  made  us  the  leading 
photographers  of  New  England.  We  propose 
to  maintain  this  leadership  and  we  hope  for 
your  co-operation. 

CHAMPLAIN    STUDIOS 

161-  and  164  Tremont  Street. 


Telephone— Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

TAILORED  COSTUMES 

COATS  and  WAISTS 

717  BoyUtonStreet  BOSTON 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED   FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathawavs  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  A  Son* 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 


Charges  Reasonable 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


WONDER-MIST 

Cleans  and  Polishes  all  finished  surfaces. 
Removes  mud,  dust,  dirt,  grease  and 
road  oil  from  your  car  without  the  use 
of  water.  Keeps  your  home  always 
looking  like  new.  Apply  with  sprayer — 
wipe  dry  with  cheesecloth. 

THE   WONDER -MIST    CO. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 


art  Cmfcroiberp 

anb 

Craft* 


LACES  AND  LINENS 
149  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


KAKAS  BROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


flETAJL£RS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 
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L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO 

89  Franklin  Street,  Boston 

Manufacturers  and 
Commission   Merchants 


Horse  Clothing,  Plush  and  Cloth  Carriage  and 
Automobile  Robes,  Mohair  Car  and  Furniture 
Plushes,  Rubber  Carriage  Ducks  and  Drills, 
Auto  Top  Fabrics,  Chase  Artificial  Leather,  Plush 
Velours  and  Cloaking  Materials,    Steamer   Rugs. 


THE  E.  &  R.  CO. 

Cleansers Dyers Laundries 


Works  and  Main  Office 
209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


CHANDLER&BARBERCO. 


M.  T.  Cahill,  Prop. 


Established  1898 


Telephone   Connection 


Cahill's  Nonantum  Glove  Cleaning  Shop 


Boston  Office,  7  Temple  Place,  Room  25 


95-97  UNION  STREET 


WATERTOWN,  MASS. 
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Richardson,  Wright  &  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Aseptic  Steel  Hospital 
Furniture   and  Bedsteads 


Mm 

Mattresses  and 

Pillows 


Factory  and  Salesroom 
65  Beverly  Street 
Boston    -    -  Mass. 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP    SAFELY 


ORDER    BY    .-.  —  lf — 

FOSTER    RUBBER   CO^  I  ^Vow^ 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Angell 
Elevator  Lock  Co, 


370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge^  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  S 200,000 


Surplus  $233,000 


Logan  Trust  Company 

of  Philadelphia 

1431   CHESTNUT  STREET 

Authorized  Capital  $1,000,000;    Paid  in  $916,900 
Surplus  $400,000.00 

We  invite  correspondence  or  an 
interview  relative  to  the  opening 
of  accounts. 


Rowland  Comly 
President 
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Ham  Bradway 
Treasurer 
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PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  •(  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE.  OXFORD  1140 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George  E.Taber.Treas.   Chester  C.  Freeman,  Asst. Treat. 


52   Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date 
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REGAL  LAUNDRY 


-    Airy — Light — Sunny 


WEST    END 
4  Bulfinch  Street 
67  Hancock  Street 
30  Myrtle  Street 

65  Berkeley  Street 


It    doth    save    nine 
That    stitch    in    time 

Which    we    do,    gratis, 
At    One -Six -Nine. 


SOUTH  END 

505  Columbus  Avenue 
764  Shawmut  Avenue 

100  Dartmouth  Street 
160  Dudley  Street 


Teams  To  All  Parts 
Of  the  City 


167— DUDLEY  STREET— 169 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  PLANT 


Telephone  Roxbury  1930 


CLOTHES  OF 
INDIVIDUALITY 

Are  made   from   superior   fab- 
rics, cut   on  perfect  fitting 
models,   and    tailored    by    skilled    needlemen 

OVERCOATS  AND  SUITS 
ARE   OUR   SPECIALTY 

MARK  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

65   Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 
BOSTON 

FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
Painter  and  Decorator 

58  LONG  WHARF 

(Foot  of  State  St.) 

BOSTON 

Telephone,   Fort  Hill  966 


ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(golf,  3tettttt0  nnb  Outtttg  Keqmsttaa 
3mpaxUb  QUattjuuj  §>ptt'mltti8 


1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


N.  E  Hollis  &  Co. 

Produce  and  Provision 
Commission  Merchants 


Receivers  of 

Swift's  Dressed  Beef 

Nos.  47  to  51  N.  Market  St.,  and  21  North  St. 

Nos.  40  and  42  Merchants  Row 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LA  UNDR  Y  MA  CHINER  Y 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


The  Sargent   School 

For  Physical  Education 

Established  1881.  Largest  normal  depart- 
ment for  physical  education  in  the  world. 
General  and  special  courses  prepare  for 
healthy  womanhood.      Address  for  booklet 


Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent 

8  Everett  Street  Cambridge 


Mass. 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


PINKHAM  &  SMITH 
COMPANY 

PRESCRIPTION  OPTICIANS 

ARTIFICIAL  EYES   FITTED 

And  Made  To  Order 

288  Boylston  St.  0  \3%  Bromfield  St. 
BOSTON 


%  1L  Afetterg  C*. 

Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for    .\    ••. 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior    Qualities    Always 
Moderate  Prices 

Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarket 

Get  the  Habit  of  Drinking 

GENEVA  WATER 

Regularly 
IT  KEEPS  YOU  WELL 

Recommended    by    Physicians    for   Stomach, 
Liver,  Kidney  Troubles  and  Rheumatism. 

Order  a   Case  Today. 

Oxford  517        216  Pleasant  St.        (Motor  Mart) 

Booklet  on  Request 


ALL 
KINDS 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 

Envelopes 

Made  to 

Order 


For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 
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This  scene  shows  six  totally  blind  men  operating  six   Baltimore  stitchers  which  have  been   installed  by  the    recently    appointed    Superintendent   F.    H.    Mills 
the  sewing  department  of  the  broom  factory  of  the   Pennsylvania  Working   Home  for  Blind  Men,    Lancaster  Ave.   and  36th   St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Autumn,  1916 


There  have  been  constant  re- 
Important  qUesj-s  for  reprints  of  the  follow- 
XwGpnnts  • 

ing  articles  which   have  appeared 

in  this  magazine: 

1.  Helps  for  the  Mother  of  a  Blind  Child, 
by  Amy  K.  Halfpenny.  (Vol.  VIII,  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  April  1914.) 

2.  The  Blind  Child,  by  F.  Park  Lewis,  M. 
D.  F.  A.  C.  S.  (Vol.  X,  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  April   1916.) 

3.  Suggestions  for  the  Blind  and  their 
Friends,  by  Charles  F.  F.  and  Mary  D.  Camp- 
bell. (Vol.  VII,  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Oc- 
tober 1913.) 

Because  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
production  these  three  articles  have  been  re- 
printed in  one  pamphlet  and  are  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Schools  and  Societies  for 
the  Blind  will  find  these  reprints  very  valu- 
able, and  those  who  wish  to  purchase  them 
should  notify  the  Editor  at  once.  Price,  $2.00 
for  50  copies,  $3.50  for  100,  $15.00  for  500  and 
$25.00  for  1,000. 

The  article,  with  regard  to  institutions  and 
societies  for  the  blind,  which  was  prepared 
for  the  ninth  volume  of  the  American  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Opthalmology,  and  comprises  116 
pages,  has  received  very  favorable  comment 
from  the  reviewers.  Unfortunately  few  work- 
ers for  the  blind  are  able  to  subscribe  for  the 
Encyclopedia  which  is  expected  to  extend  over 
fourteen  or  fifteen  volumes  and  costs  $7.00 
per  volume.  Nevertheless  many  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  the  article  about 
the  institutions  reprinted  as  it  contains  the 
only  statistical  data  about  every  known  ac- 
tivity for  the  blind  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, and  the  publishers  of  the  Encyclopedia 
have  kindly  arranged  to  furnish  reprints  of 
this  section.  These  reprints  will  cost  $1.25 
each  and  orders  for  the  same  should  be  sent 
to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  immediately. 
It  has  been  a  great  regret  to  us  to  be  unable 
to  reprint  this  important  statistical  material 
in  the  magazine   itself,  but  it  was    found   to 


be  altogether  too  expensive,  and  the  only  way 
it  can  now  be  obtained  is  to  purchase  these 
reprints.  Every  institution  or  organization  for 
the  blind  in  the  country  needs  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  work  which  has  been 
compiled  with  the  co-operation  of  almost 
every  worker  for  the  blind  in  America. 


The     current     number     of      our 

U^rf0Jm     worthy  contemporary  "The  Blind" 
gives    the    following    information 
about  the  consideration  of  the  type  problem 
in   England. 

"In  our  last  issue  we  referred  with  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  the  formation  of  a  rep- 
resentative National  Committee  to  consider 
the  proposals  made  by  the  American  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  and 
we  have  now  to  report  that  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  new  National  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee was  held  at  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  on  Friday,  July  28th,  at  2:30  p.  m. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind — Miss 
Brautigam,  Messrs.  A.  P.  Pearson  and  J.  M. 
Ritchie. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society — The  Rev. 
Arthur  Taylor  and  Mr.  F.  A.  J.  Burns. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind — Miss 
Garaway,  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wilson. 

Edinburgh  School  for  the  Blind — Mr.  W. 
M.  Stone. 

Embossed  Scientific  Book  Fund — Mr.  H.  M. 
Taylor,  F.  R.  S. 

Home  Teaching  Societies — England,  Miss 
Gilbert  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman.  Scotland, 
Miss  I.  Lyall. 

Libraries — Mrs.  Danckwerts,  Miss  E.  W. 
Austin  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixon. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind — Sir  C. 
Arthur  Pearson,  Bart,  Dr.  Ranger,  Messrs. 
W.  P.  Merrick  and  H.  Stainsby. 
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Residential  Schools  zvith  more  than  fifty 
pupils — Messrs.  Guy  M.  Campbell,  B.  P. 
Jones,   and  M.   J.   Myers. 

There  were  present  at  the  meeting  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  chair,  Mrs.  Danckwerts,  Miss 
E.  W.  Austin,  Miss  Brautigam,  Miss  Gilbert, 
Miss  Lyall,  the  Rev.  A.  Taylor,  Messrs.  Burns, 
Campbell,  Merrick,  Myers,  A.  P.  Pearson, 
Ritchie,   Stainsby  and   Stone. 

Before  proceeding  to  business  the  Com- 
mittee expressed  their  sincere  sympathy  with 
Sir  C.  A.  Pearson  in  his  illness. 

Letters  regretting  their  inability  to  be  pres- 
ent were  read  from  Miss  Garaway,  Sir  C. 
Arthur  Pearson,  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill, 
Messrs.  B.  P.  Jones,  H.  M.  Taylor,  and 
Thurman. 

Sir  C.  Arthur  Pearson  was  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson 
Vice-Chairman,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  J.  Burns  Hon. 
Secretary. 

After  an  explanatory  statement  by  Mr. 
Stainsby  as  to  the  present  position  in  re 
uniformity  of  Point  Types,  the  following 
were  appointed  a  Sub-Committee,  viz. :  Miss 
H.  C.  Russell,  Messrs.  Burns,  Ford,  Merrick, 
Myers,  A.  P.  Pearson,  and  Stone  to  consider 
the  proposals  and  report  to  the  Committee. 
The  Sub-Committee  met  later  in  the  day 
and  elected  Mr.   Stone  as  their  Chairman. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  editorial  on 
this  subject  from  that  interesting  and  in- 
structive magazine  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind 
as  follows :  'A  National  Uniform  Committee 
has  been  formed.  Its  constitution  should  give 
general  and  lively  satisfaction.  It  is  repre- 
sentative and  comprehensive.  As  a  piece  of 
machinery,  that  constitution  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  world  of  the  blind,  and  in  the 
days  to  come  its  aid  will  be  sought  in  mat- 
ters other  than  Braille  which  require  for  their 
settlement  a  national  voice.  It  is  a  precedent 
of  permanent  value  for  united  and  corporate 
action. 

For  the  present,  though  the  decisions  of 
the  Committee  may  have  momentous  effects, 
the  scope  of  its  activity  is  limited.  Our  Am- 
erican co-workers  have  decided  to  adopt 
British  Braille,  if  we  can  come  to  terms  with 
them  on  the  matter  of  certain  changes  which 
I  hey  suggest.  This  is  narrowing  the  point 
at  issue  to  something  finer  than  a  short  time 
ago  seemed  possible.  It  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, and  everyone  will  wish  the  Committee 
well  as  it  settles  down  to  its  task/  " 


In  this   day  when  every  news- 
A  Touching"  ,  •    , 

,   ^  paper  and  every  magazine  prints 

Appeal   from    ^  ^      .  J         to  * 

the  Front,  material  about  the  war,  one 
is  surprised  to  learn  of  any 
event  which  has  not  already  been  mentioned. 
Nevertheless,  the  following  letter  from  the 
blind  organist  of  the  Cathedral  in  Arras  which 
tells  of  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  children 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  that 
city,  brings  those  of  us  who  are  working  for 
the  blind  in  safety  in  America,  very  close  to 
the  tragedy  of  this  world  catastrophe.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  appeal  which  is  made 
by  E.  Billeton  in  the  following  letter  will  re- 
ceive   some    response  : 

Paris,  Nov.  11,  1916. 

We  are  about  to  describe  to  you  the  la- 
mentable state  of  one  of  our  blind  schools 
since  the  beginning  of  this  terrible  war.  This 
school  of  Arras  in  Artois,  is  situated  in  the 
Northern  region  of  France,  and  in  the  full 
war  zone.  This  establishment,  where  I  am 
the  music  master,  contains  two  sections  of 
children,  of  both  sexes,  one  section  of  about 
100  blind  children,  and  another  of  deaf  and 
dumb — a   little   more   numerous. 

We  were  obliged  to  flee  before  the  sword 
and  invasion  and  amid  horrible  bombardments, 
in  October,  1914.  We  succeeded  in  carrying 
away  a  part  of  our  children,  taking  five  days 
to  cover  199  kilometers,  and  sleeping  in  barns 
and  sheds.  Since  that  time  the  difficulty  of 
living  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  alto- 
gether impossible  to  re-open  the  classes ;  we 
have  only  the  half  of  our  children,  and  it  has 
been  an  extremely  hard  task  to  provide  them 
with  food  each  day.  How  long  a  time  this 
state  of  things  will  last  we  know  not.  With 
anguish  we  see  our  Arras  establishment  de- 
molished little  by  little,  by  the  shells ;  already 
the  damages  amount  to  300,000  franc.  How 
shall  we  be  able  to  restore  it?  The  ruins  of 
the  North  of  France  are  enormous,  they  run 
into   millions   of    francs. 

The  thought  of  the  future  fills  us  with 
fear.  In  spite  of  good  will,  the  "State"  will 
be  unable  to  help  everybody  at  once.  For  two 
years  now  our  children  have  been  without  in- 
struction, and  to  resume  it  again,  after  the 
territory  of  Arras  is  freed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  repair  our  buildings  for  the  studies. 
Lastly,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  help  our 
old  pupils  who  occupied  modest  positions  in 
Artois  before  the  war,  and  whose  misery  is 
extreme. 

In  these  painful  circumstances,  we  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  appeal  to  the  solicitude  _  of 
our  sister  schools  and  homes  for  the  blind 
in  America.  For  the  moment,  our  children 
are  sheltered  near  the  sea-side,  not  far  frorn 
the  enemy.  As  for  me,  I  remain  in  Paris, 
awaiting  the  delivery  of  Artois.  I  teadh 
Braille    and    music    to    our    unfortunate    blind 
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soldiers  at  the  "Phare  de   France"  founded  by 
Miss  Holt,  14  Rue  Darn  Sine  Arrdt,  Paris. 

What  can  you  do  for  us,  Air.  Director? 
The  smallest  pecuniary  aid  will  he  received 
with  the  deepest  gratitude.  If  amongst  your 
friends  or  acquaintances  you  could  find  some 
resources  to  bring  relief  to  our  suffering  blind 
children,  how  happy  we  should  be.  I  have 
undertaken  to  make  this  appeal,  thinking  that 
a  petition  made  by  a  blind  man  (for  I  am 
blind  also)  for  the  blind,  would  be  more 
readily    received. 

Hoping,  dear  Mr.  Director,  to  be  favored 
with  a  reply,  and  with  the  sentiments  of 
friendship  and  gratitude  of  France,  I  remain 
yours    respectfully, 

E.    Billeton. 

Organist  of  the  Cathedral  of  Arras,  14 
Avenue  de  Pare  de  Montsouris  14  me  Arrdt, 
Paris. 


Committee    for 
the  P.   O.  B. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
National  the    National    Committee    for 

the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
held  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  New  York,  November  24,  1916, 
President  William  Fellowes  Morgan  presided. 
Dr.  John  McMullen,  Surgeon  in  charge  of 
trachoma  investigations  for  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  delivered  a  most  in- 
spiring and  informing  address.  Dr.  McMullen 
is  superintendent  of  the  six  mountain  hos- 
pitals which  have  been  opened  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  request  of  the  States 
for  free  treatment  of  the  disease — three  in 
Kentucky,  one  each  in  Tennessee,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Virginia.  Illustrating  his  lecture 
with  lantern  slides,  he  described  the  work 
under  his  charge  in  these  six  hospitals.  One 
or  more  persons  were  present  from  each 
of  the  following  States :  Ohio,  Minnesota, 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
Most  of  the  audience  were,  of  course,  from 
New  York. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  has  prepared  a  set  of  charts 
which  strikingly  set  forth  the  dangers  of 
trachoma  and  the  means  of  prevention,  which 
are  available  for  borrowers  or  for  purchase. 
It  has  also  published  a  booklet  for  free  dis- 
tribution, which  is  sent  on  request. 

From  the  report  of  the  Managing  Director 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Committee  the 
following  paragraphs  are  taken  : 

A  second  year's  stewardship  of  resources 
and  opportunities   for   educating  the  public  to 


prevent  needless  blindness  is  now  to  be  re- 
ported upon.  A  wise  disposition  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  Committee  and  an  eager 
seizing  of  all  opportunities  are  what  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  Committee  have  sought 
to  effect.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  our  resources  have  been  ysed 
to  accomplish  our  purposes,  as  definitely  set 
forth  in  the  By-Laws. 

Study  and  investigation  have  been  under- 
taken in  two  specific  subjects  in  the  twelve 
months.  Relation  of  the  motion  picture  habit 
to  possible  impaired  vision  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  examination  of  sources  i»f  infor- 
mation as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made  by 
Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  Health  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City.  An  article  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  was  the  outcome,, 
and  it  was  published  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  the  Health  Department  and  was  widely 
copied.  Hazards  to  the  eyes  in  the  industries 
have  been  studied  at  first  hand  in  certain  fac- 
tories, large  and  small,  in  Buffalo  by  a  special 
investigator,  the  results  to  be  reported  as 
part  of  the  large  work  which  we  have  under- 
taken in  that  city,  namely,  to  study  and  de- 
scribe what  one  live  city  is  doing  and  what 
any  energetic  community  can  do  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  of  vision  of  its   citizens. 

We  have  been  called  on  to  advise  in  the 
preparation  of  laws  and  rules  for  preventing 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  wood-alcohol 
poisoning,  and  have  advocated  the  measures 
best  known   at  the  time. 

In  prosecuting  the  third  object  of  the  Com- 
mittee, namely,  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge, the  resources  and  the  ability  of  the 
Committee  have  been  called  on  in  far  greater 
degree  than  in  our  first  year,  and,  indeed, 
beyond  our  capacity  to  satisfy  the  demands. 
Much  as  we  have  to  regret  it,  not  every  re- 
quest for  assistance  could  be  complied  with. 

Not  to  weary  you  with  statistics  or  a  too 
extended  recital  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  year,  let  me  say  in  a  paragraph  that  we 
have  appealed  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the 
public  through  press  articles,  pamphlets,  ex- 
hibits, lantern  slides,  and  lectures,  having  pub- 
lished 300,000  pieces  of  literature,  contributed 
to  magazines  and  newspapers  a  score  of  ar- 
ticles (most  of  which  have  been  copied  many 
times),  produced  two  new  exhibits  of  five 
panels  each,  sent  our  exhibits  into  46  cities 
and  towns  in  21  states,  added  about  150  sub- 
jects to  our  list  of  lantern  slides,  delivered  or 
arranged  for  the  delivery  of  100  lectures, 
visited  and  served  in  person  10  states,  cor- 
responded with  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  answered  inquiries  from  several 
European  countries,  from  South  America,  the 
Philippines,  China,  South  Africa,  India,  and 
Australia. 

Along  with  a  sense  of  achievement  we  have 
a  deeper  sense  of  a  great  work  to  be  done. 
Cheered  by  success  and  appreciation,  we  set 
our  hands  to  the  task  before  us  in  confidence 
and  with  renewed  energy. 
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Those   who  live  in  America  have 

Blind   in 

the  East.  llttie  conception  of  the  fearful 
amount  of  blindness  which  exists 
in  eastern  countries.  Once  in  a  great  while 
a  missionary  or  a  worker  for  the  blind 
who  has  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  startles  one  by  the  announcement 
that  there  are  upwards  of  1,000,000  blind 
people  in  China,  and  a  similarly  unnumbered 
multitude  in  India.  When  we  learn  of  the 
unsanitary  conditions  that  exist  in  the  Orient 
and  of  the  small  amount  of  care  that  is  given 
to  infants  at  and  shortly  after  birth  it  is  little 
to  be  wondered  at  that  blindness  is  so  preva- 
lent in  eastern  lands. 

To  attempt  to  help  the  blind  in  India  or 
China  is  indeed  a  monumental  task  and  those 
of  us  who  live  in  the  Occident  feel  a  deep 
admiration  for  those  who  are  making  such  a 
practical  beginning  in  their  effort  to  help  the 
sightless  in  the  land  of  the  rising  sun. 

The  account  of  the  School  at  Palamcottah, 
India,  has  been  compiled  from  reports  received 
from  that  institution,  and  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  problem  confronting  educators  of  the 
blind  in  that  part  of  the  world. 


"MY  BLIND  CHILDREN!" 

In  the  Weekly  Dispatch  of  October  15th 
there  appeared  an  interview  with  M.  Jean 
Worth,  the  head  of  the  famous  Maison  Worth 
in  Paris.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
article : 

"Shall  I  show  you  what  I  am  selling  with 
enthusiasm  now?"  Again  he  led  me  to  another 
salon,  where  in  a  case  were  a  variety  of 
bags  made  of  cord  work,  fine  delicately  tinted 
cords,  intricately  knotted  over  silk  linings, 
with  fringes  or  tassels  to  finish  them  ar- 
tistically. 

"These  are  made  by  my  blind  children," 
he  said  quite  softly,  his  dark  eyes  a  little 
moist.  "They  are  at  work  during  the  day; 
they  have  learned  a  trade,  but  at  night  they 
make  these  bags.  They  sit  and  knot  these 
cords  as  one  would  play  the  piano,  letting 
their  fingers  wander  over  the  keys  aimlessly, 
yet  creating  beauty. 

"Here  are  my  blind  children.  You  shall 
see  them,  and  you  will  no  longer  think  of 
fashions";  and  from  out  of  his (  pocket  he 
drew  a  postcard  photograph  of  himself  and 
two  tall,  stalwart  soldiers,  one  on  either  side 


of  him,  and  each  with  the  great  black  glasses 
worn  to  hide  eyes  which  are  not  only  sight- 
less but  painfully,  terribly  disfigured. 

In  the  background  was  that  beautiful 
chateau,  a  little  way  out  of  Paris,  where 
M.  Worth  lives,  and  where  are  gathered  won- 
derful tapestries  and  rare  old  French  fur- 
niture and  china.  Those  two  blind  soldiers 
he  has  adopted  and  made  his  special  care  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  (From  The  Braille 
Review,  Nov.,  1916.) 


INK  PRINT  PERIODICALS 
For  the  Blind  and  Their  Friends. 

(See    last   issue   of   Outlook   for   the  Blind    for   tactile 
print    periodicals.) 

The  Blind;  quarterly,  published  by  the  Gard- 
ner's Trust  for  the  Blind,  53  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W. 
30  cents  per  year. 

Der  Blindenfreund;  (German)  monthly,  pub- 
lished by  the  Hamel'sche  Buchdruckerei, 
Duren,  Germany.  Subscription  price 
Mk.  5. 

The  Braille  Revieiv;  monthly,  published  by 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  Eng.    Subscription  price  50  cents. 

The  Cincinnati  Globe;  weekly,  published  by 
Mr.  Frank  Maciewski,  414  Greenwood 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Subscription 
price  $1.00. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind;  quarterly,  edited  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell ;  Co- 
lumbus,  Ohio.     Subscription  price  $1.00. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind;  bi-monthly,  pub- 
lished by  The  Association  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  79  Humphrey  Street,  Old  Traf- 
ford,  Manchester,  England. 

Valentin  Haily;  (French)  monthly,  published 
by  L'Association  Valentin  Haity,  7  &  9 
Rue  Duroc,  Paris.  Discontinued  during 
the  war. 

Voices  from  Darkland;  quarterly,  published 
by  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C.  Subscrip- 
tion  price  50  cents. 

West  Virginia  Tablet,  semi-monthly,  pub- 
lished at  the  West  Virginia  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

World  of  the  Blind;  monthly,  published  by 
The  United  Workers  for  the  Blind  of  Mis- 
souri, 2616  Gamble  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Subscription  price  $1.00. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  WILLIAM  BELL  WAIT,  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
POINT  SYSTEM  OF  WRITING  FOR  THE  BLIND.* 


William  Bell  Wait,  educator  and  inventor, 
was  born  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  March  25,  1839, 
son  of  Christopher  Brown  Wait,  1811-1886,  and 
Betsy  Grinnell  (Bell)  Wait,  1800-1880.  His 
first  paternal  American  ancestor  was  Thomas 
Wait,  1601-1677,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
England,  landed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1634,  re- 
moved to  Rhode  Island  five  years  later,  where 
he  received  a  grant  of  land,  and  in  1641,  was 
made  a  freeman  at  Newport,  R.  I. ;  from  him 
and  his  wife  the  line  of  descent  is  traced  to 
Christopher  Brown  Wait,  1780-1855,  and  his 
wife,  Polly  Van  Buren,  1779-1841,  who  were 
the  grandparents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  his  paternal 
great-grandfather,  Beriah  Wait,  1756-1820, 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Colonial  forces 
raised  in  North  Kingston,  R.  I.  On  the  ma- 
ternal side  Mr.  Wait  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
Richard  Warren,  who  came  to  America  in  the 
Mayflower  in  1620,  and  he  is  also  descended 
from  Francis  Bell,  who  settled  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  in  1641,  and  whose  son,  Jonathan,  was 
the  first  white  child  born  in  that  town.  Mr. 
Wait's  maternal  great-grandfather  served  in 
the  capacity  of  Captain  in  various  regiments 
organized  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  during 
1776-1782. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his 
preliminary  education  at  the  public  schools  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Albany  Academy  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Albany  Normal  Col- 
lege in  1859.  The  same  year  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  remaining  two  years, 
with  the  exception  of  three  months'  service  in 
the  Seventy-first  Regiment,  New  York  Volun- 
teers, under  the  first  call  for  troops,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War.  Subsequently  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Tremain  and  Peck- 
ham,  in  Albany  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1862.    In  1863,  while  acting  as  first  superin- 


*  Editor's  Note. — Upon  learning  of  Mr.  Wait's 
death  a  request  was  sent  to  his  son,  William  B.  Wait, 
Jr.,  for  a  sketch  about  his  father.  As  Mr.  Wait  was 
absent  in  California,  at  the  t.ime  we  wrote  to  him, 
Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Wait,  who 
was  associated  with  him  for  so  many  years  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
sent  the  above  material,  and  in  her  letter  of  transmis- 
sion states  that  the  sketch  was  "prepared  for  publica- 
tion under  my  uncle's  personal   supervision." 


tendent  of  the  Schools  of  the  City  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  of  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Institute  above  named,  and  in  Oc- 
tober of  that  year,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
place  which  he  retained  until  March,  1905, 
when  he  was  appointed  Emeritus  Principal, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death.    (1916.) 

Through  the  efforts  of  Samuel  Ackerly  and 
Samuel  Wood,  this  Institute  was  founded  in 
1831,  for  the  education  of  blind  children.  From 
the  inauguration  of  the  great  work  of  edu- 
cating the  blind  in  1784,  by  Valentin  Haiiy, 
to  the  present  time,  the  subject  of  embossed 
writing  and  printing  as  applied  to  literature 
and  music,  has  occupied  a  most  important 
position.  The  first  book  in  raised  letters  was 
published  by  Valentin  Haiiy  in  Paris,  1784-86. 
Script  letters  were  made  in  relief  slightly 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  pages.  The 
plan  proved  unavailing.  No  further  develop- 
ment was  made  until  1818-20,  when  M.  Charles 
Barbier,  of  Paris,  France,  produced  a  phonetic 
system  of  writing  by  means  of  twelve  raised 
points  within  a  vertical  rectangle.  After 

devoting  more  than  twenty  years  in  develop- 
ing this  system  he  finally  abandoned  the  ver- 
tical cell  of  twelve  points  for  one  of  six 
points,  the  system  remaining  phonetic. 

In  the  mean  time  M.  Louis  Braille,  of  Paris, 
adapted  the  alphabet  to  the  cell  of  six  points 
and  adopted  orthography  as  the  basis  of  his 
system  of  Barbier. 
system,   which    soon    superseded   the   phonetic 

Early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Klein  of 
Austria,  devised  an  alphabet  in  a  vertical  cell 
five  points  in  height. 

James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  adopted 
the  Roman  lower  case  form,  substituting  angles 
for  curves,  1831.  Alston,  of  Glasgow,  adopted 
the  Roman  upper  case,  1834.  Dr.  Moon,  of 
England,  advocated  an  alphabet,  the  letters 
of  which  are  formed  of  the  stem  lines  or 
principal  curves  of  the  Roman  forms,  and  in 
very  large  size,  1845. 

In  the  United  States,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
of  Boston,  devised  an  angular  lower  case  alpha- 
bet in  the  Roman  form,  1832,  while  at  the  same 
time,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Alston  Roman  capital 
letter  was  adopted.      This  phase  of  the  educa- 


Portrait  painted  by  W.  T.  Smedley  and  presented  to  the  N.  Y.  Institute  for  the  Blind  by  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn 


WILLIAM   BELL  WAIT 

Principal  1863-1905  Principal  Emeritns  1905-1916 
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tional  work  was  that  to  which  Mr.  Wait  di- 
rected special  attention  on  entering  upon  his 
position  in  1863.  The  existence  of  so  many 
different  forms  of  embossed  letters  indicated  a 
radical  defect  somewhere.  Two-thirds  of  the 
blind  pupils  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  States 
were  practically  unable  to  read,  the  use  of  text 
books  was  merely  nominal  and  tangible  hand- 
writing was  little  known.  The  general  facts 
everywhere  existing  and  special  experiments 
showed  the  assumption  to  be  erroneous  that  the 
Roman  forms  of  capital  and  small  letters  fur- 
nished the  true  basis  of  tangible  alphabets  for 
touch  reading.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  made 
equally  clear  that  the  point  idea,  originally  sug- 
gested by  Barbier,  was  correct.  And  yet  this 
system,  as  developed  by  Braille,  was  hardly 
known  outside  of  the  Paris  School.  This  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  mistaken  preference  for  the 
Roman  form  as  used  by  seeing  people  and  to  an 
equally  mistaken  opposition  to  what  are  called 
arbitrary  forms.  Having  demonstrated  the  su- 
perior tangible  power  of  the  combinations  of 
points  over  the  line  letter  forms,  and  seeing 
also  that  points  furnished  the  means  for  tangi- 
ble handwriting,  Mr.  Wait  became  an  earnest 
advocate  of  points  as  the  true  basis  of  tangible 
printing  and  writing.  The  question  arose  as  to 
whether  either  the  phonetic  or  the  orthographic 
plan  was  the  better,  and,  after  much  study,  Mr. 
Wait  chose  the  orthographic  plan.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  number  of  points  to  be  assigned 
to  represent  sounds  or  letters,  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  relative  frequency  of  the  sounds 
or  letters  respectively  as  they  occurred  in  gen- 
eral use.  In  applying  the  principle  to  the  verti- 
cal rectangle  of  six  points,  it  became  apparent 
that  while  a  small  economy  in  the  number  of 
points  might  be  secured,  still  no  saving  of  space 
was  affected  inasmuch  as  the  type  body  used 
for  a  letter  of  one  point  must  be  as  large  verti- 
cally as  that  containing  six  points.  This  led 
Mr.  Wait  to  adopt  four  base  forms,  the  type 
bodies  having  two  points  vertically  and  one, 
two,  three  and  four  horizontally,  as  here 
shown —  :  : :  : : :  : : :  :  .  After  much  experi- 
ment he  devised  the  New  York  Point  System 
comprising  twenty-six  capitals,  twenty-six  small 
letters,  numerals,  punctuation  marks  and  short 
forms  for  diphthongs,  triphthongs,  syllables  and 
for  words  and  parts  of  words  in  common  use. 

This  he  followed  by  the  development  of  a 
system  of  tangible  musical  notation,  which  was 
brought  out  bv  Mr.  Wait  in  1872.     It  received 


the  approval  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  wide  recognition 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  structure  of 
the  System  he  sets  forth  in  "A  System  of  Tan- 
gible Musical  Notation  and  Point  Writing  and 
Printing  for  the  Use  of  the  Blind."  In  1894, 
after  three  years  of  effort,  Mr.  Wait  invented 
the  Kleidograph,  a  machine  for  embossing  the 
New  York  Point  system  on  paper,  a  practical 
typewriter  for  the  blind  now  in  general  use, 
and  later  invented  the  Stereograph,  a  machine 
for  embossing  metal  plates,  to  be  used  in  print- 
ing books  for  the  blind.  The  inventions  were 
so  highly  esteemed  that  in  1900  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphia  awarded  to  Mr.  Wait 
the  John  Scott  Medal  inscribed  "To  the  Most 
Deserving." 

Following  these  advances  he  took  up  the 
problem  of  embossing  the  New  York  Point 
system  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  instead  of  on 
one  side,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  general  prac- 
tice in  printing  embossed  books  (in  N.  Y. 
Point),  and,  after  a  long  period  of  experiment, 
he  produced  a  printing  press  of  entirely  novel 
construction  by  which  the  desired  object  of 
two-side  printing  for  embossed  plates  was  fully 
attained. 

He  has  also  devised  and  patented  an  im- 
proved method  of  binding  whereby  the 
weight  of  books  and  cost  of  materials  and 
labor  are  much  reduced,  and  the  durability 
and  life  of  embossed  books  greatly  increased. 
By  these  improved  methods  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  is  saved  in  the  cost  of  embossed 
books. 

Mr.  Wait  is  the  author  of  "The  Normal 
Course  of  Piano  Technique"  (1887)  and 
"Harmonic  Notation"  (1888),  both  of  which 
were  prepared  with  especial  reference  to  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  but  which  are  en- 
tirely applicable  in  the  instruction  of  others. 
He  has  published  many  pamphlets  on  subjects 
relative  to  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Of 
these  probably  none  were  more  valuable  in 
this  line  of  literature  than  his  three  latest: — 
Phases  of  Punctography  (1913),  The  Uniform 
Type  Question  (1915),  New  Aspects  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Folly  (1916).  The  last  work 
of  Mr.  Wait  was  the  adaptation  of  his  point 
system  to  more  than  twenty  different 
languages,  including  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in 
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1871,  and  for  about  forty  years  took  a  leading 
part  in  its  affairs. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Society 
for  providing  Evangelical  Religious  Literature 
for  the  Blind,  in  1874,  and  until  his  death  was 
one  of  its  most  active  supporters. 

In  1879,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  of  five 
who  secured  from  the  Congress  of  United 
States  the  grant  of  $10,000  annually  for  the 
publication  of  embossed  books  for  the  blind. 
Mr.  Wait  had  charge  of  the  bill  when  it  was 
pending  in  the  Senate  and  his  brief  but  cogent 
argument  before  the  Committee  on  Education 
was  adopted  by  that  body  as  its  report  in 
recommending  the  passage  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Wait  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar;  the  New  York  Geographical  Society;  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution.  In  religion  he  was  a 
Baptist,  and  in  politics  an  Independent.  He 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  Equal  Franchise 
for  Women,  and  believed  in  State  and  Na- 
tional Prohibition  and  universal  Free  Trade. 

He  was  a  man  who,  having  carefully 
weighed  the  right  and  wrong  of  every  ques- 
tion coming  before  him,  determined  upon  his 
course  and  with  untiring  and  unflinching 
energy  went  forward  unmindful  of  all  oppo- 
sition. 

This  characteristic  was  bound  to  give  him 
the  unqualified  success  which  ever  met  his 
efforts. 

Toward  his  friends  he  bestowed  unlimited 
generosity  and  brotherly  kindness ;  and  toward 
those  who  honestly  differed  from  him  he 
was  ever  tolerant. 

On  December  5,  1894,  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  unanimously  adopted  the 
following : 

"The  Managers  of  this  Institute  desire  to 
express  and  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  and  of  the 
brilliant  work  done  by  him  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind.  He  has  been  for  thirty-four  years 
a  teacher  in  and  Superintendent  of  this  In- 
stitute, and  during  all  that  time  his  interest, 
zeal  and  industry  have  been  unflagging  and 
his  unselfishness  most  pronounced." 

"The  'New  York'  Point  Print  devised  by 
him  some  years  ago  marked  a  great  advance 
in  processes  for  the  use  and  education  of  the 
blind.  Had  he  desired  to  have  the  system 
known  by  his  own  name  it  would  have  been 


only  natural,  but  he  called  it  the  'New  York 
Point.' 

"His  recent  inventions,  the  Kleidograph  and 
the  Stereograph,  promise  great  usefulness.  He 
alone  has  produced  them  but  he  transfers  all 
his  proprietary  rights  to  this  Institute  to  be 
used  for  the  blind,  here  and  elsewhere,  with- 
out one  penny  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  him- 
self; and  the  name  of  the  Institute  and  not 
that  of  William  B.  Wait  will  appear  upon  the 
instruments. 

"Such  modesty,  skill,  unselfishness  and  de- 
votion to  duty  are  rare,  and  not  to  be  had  for 
price  in  the  market  place.  This  Board  hereby 
tenders  to  Mr.  Wait  its  thanks  for  the  very 
great  benefit  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the 
unfortunate  class  to  whose  service  he  has 
chosen  to  devote  his  life;  and  places  this 
Minute  upon  the  records  of  the  Institute  as  a 
mark  of  respect  and  esteem  for  him  as  a  man, 
an  educator,  and  a  philanthropist." 

On  October  27,  1863,  Mr.  Wait  married 
Phoebe  Jane,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Phoebe 
(Babcock)  Babcock,  of  Potter  Hill,  R.  I.,  who 
died  January  30,  1904.  She  was  a  pioneer 
among  women  physicians  and  a  leader  in  the 
profession  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Wait  died  at  his  residence,  133  West 
92nd  Street,  New  York  City,  October  25,  1916, 
and  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank 
Battles,  and  Dr.  Oliver  Babcock  Wait,  who 
reside  in  Philadelphia,  and  William  Bell  Wait, 
Jr.,  of  New  York  City. 


DENNIS   REARDON. 

Dennis  A.  Reardon,  for  sixty  years  con- 
nected with  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  long  its  superintendent  of  print- 
ing, died  April  19,  at  his  home  at  132  River- 
side street,  Watertown,  just  outside  the  in- 
stitution grounds.  Death  followed  a  paralytic 
shock.  This  was  his  second  shock,  the  first, 
which  came  in  October,  1914,  practically  ended 
his  activities  which  previously  had  been  both 
constant  and  manifold.  He  was  sixty-nine 
years  old. 

Born  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Reardon  was  brought 
to  this  country  in  childhood,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  institution  sixty  years  ago 
from  Quincy.  As  a  pupil,  he  learned  rapidly, 
and  about  1870  he  was  instrumental  in  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  institution's  printing  plant, 
the    Howe    Memorial    Press,    on    which    are 
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printed  works  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Reardon 
had  ever  since  had  charge  of  the  plant  until 
incapacitated  by  illness. 

Mr.  Reardon  was  a  natural  architect  and 
with  comparatively  little  training  in  that  field 
showed  himself  possessed  of  unusual  powers. 
He  made  the  plans  for  all  the  new  buildings 
and  the  alteration  work  at  South  Boston, 
while  the  institution  remained  there,  and  also 
designed  the  four  large  kindergarten  build- 
ings in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Xearly  twenty-five  years  ago  he  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Howe,  who  had  been  his 
clerk  and  private  secretary  in  the  printing 
department.  She,  who  survives  him,  has  nor- 
mal sight,  as  has  their  son.  Since  his  mar- 
riage Mr.  Reardon  had  lived  outside  of,  but 
near,  the  institution,  formerly  in  South  Bos- 
ton, and  of  recent  years  in  Watertown.  (From 
The  Boston  Transcript,  April  22,  1916.) 


CHARLES  A.    STIX. 

Charles  A.  Stix,  member  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  until 
recently  was  the  president,  and  president  of 
the  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Dry  Goods  Company 
("Grand  Leader"),  died  Tuesday,  September 
4.  at  the  age  of  55.  at  his  home  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
met  and  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Stix,  the  late 
chairman  of  the  commission,  has  recently  been 
called  to  the  Great  Beyond;  and 

"Whereas,  Mr.  Stix  for  years  has  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  put  forth  in  this  city  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  sightless  and  to  prevent 
blindness  and  was  one  of  the  active  partici- 
pants in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  this  commission,  and  the  com- 
mission recognizes  that  not  only  the  com- 
munity at  large  but  particularly  the  blind 
people  of  the  state  have  suffered  a  grievous 
loss    in    his    early   demise: 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  these  our 
icsolutions  of  sincere  regret  be  spread  upon 
tite  minutes  of  the  commission,  and  that  a 
opy  thereof  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased as  an  expression  of  our  earnest  regard 
lor  the  deceased  and  of  our  deep  sympathy  for 
tnem   in   their  bereavement." 

Mr.  Stix  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Civic    League,    the    executive    board    of    which 


on  September  6  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

"Charles  A.  Stix  gave  unsparingly  of  time, 
heart,  mind  and  purse  to  the  advancement  of 
St.  Louis.  A  successful  man  of  business,  he 
always  found  time  to  engage  in  public  ac- 
tivities— continuously,  energetically,  gladly. 
Head  of  a  host  of  citizens'  movements  for 
the  public  welfare  through  many  years,  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council,  president  of  the  Civic 
League  for  two  years  and  a  member  of  our 
executive  board  for  almost  ten  years,  we  who 
have  been  his  associates  honor  him  and  mourn 
his  death. 

"His  loss  is  general,  city-wide  and  keen. 
It  is  to  us  personal,  intimate  and  deep.  It 
is  the  loss  of  a  man  in  the  fullness  of  use- 
fulness and  power ;  a  rare  man  in  business, 
who  never  allowed  personal  interest  to  inter- 
fere with  considerations  of  the  public  wel- 
fare ;  resolute  for  the  right,  gentle  and  per- 
suasive in  accomplishing  his  ends ;  quick  to 
respond  to  all  appeals  for  human  welfare ; 
broad,   visionized,   statesmanlike. 

"Such  was  our  friend  and  citizen.  We  ex- 
press to  his  family  the  devotion  of  his  friends 
and  associates  in  public  work  and  our  great 
sympathy  in  his  going.  St.  Louis  is  the  bet- 
ter for  having  had  him,  and  to  him  the  whole 
community  is  permanently  indebted  for  his 
labors  of  love  in  her  behalf."  (From  The 
World  of  the  Blind,  Oct.,  1916;  Cf.  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  Vol.  IX,  p.  93.) 


COLOXEL   JAMES    GAY    BUTLER. 

Colonel  James  Gay  Butler,  president  and 
principal  source  of  support  of  the  Missouri 
Association  for  the  Blind  ever  since  its  for- 
mation, in  1911,  died  of  pneumonia  August 
22  at  his  home,  4484  West  Pine  Boulevard, 
St.  Louis. 

The  death  of  Colonel  Butler  removes  from 
the  city  one  of  its  wealthiest  and  most  philan- 
thropic citizens.  For  many  years  Colonel  But- 
ler was  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Provident 
Association,  the  city's  principal  non-sectarian 
organization  for  the  relief  of  persons  in  need 
of  necessities  of  life. 

It  was  Colonel  Butler  who  organized  the 
Industrial  Loan  Company,  popularly  known  as 
the  "Poor  Man's  Bank."  The  building  fund 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  launched  with  his 
subscription   for  $50,000.     Within  the  last  few 
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years  he  had  given  more  than  $250,000  to  Lin- 
denwood  College,  a  St.  Charles  (Mo.)  school 
for  girls.  Several  years  ago  an  effective  cam- 
paign to  abate  the  smoke  nuisance  was  con- 
ducted with  funds  furnished  by  Colonel  Butler. 

Colonel  Butler  was  born  at  Saugatuck, 
Mich.,  January  23,  1840.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  schools  at  Suffield,  Conn., 
and  Allegan,  Mich.,  and  entered  the  University 
of  Michigan  as  a  sophomore  in  1858.  He 
missed  his  senior  year  to  enroll,  in  1861,  in 
the  third  Michigan  cavalry,  but  received  his 
B.   S.   degree  43  years  later. 

After  serving  in  the  ranks  eight  months 
Colonel  Butler  was  appointed  second  litu- 
tenant.  He  later  became,  respectively,  first 
lieutenant,   adjutant  quartermaster  and   major. 


During  the  last  eight  months  of  service  he 
commanded   a    regiment. 

Following  the  close  of  the  war  Colonel  But- 
ler came  to  St.  Louis,  where,  in  1866,  he 
engaged  in  the  tobacco  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. He  remained  at  the  head  of  that  busi- 
ness until  its  absorption  by  the  American  To- 
bacco Co.  Thenceforth  until  his  retirement 
he  was  a  director  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Co.  and  a  member  of  its  executive  committee. 

The  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind  is 
bequeathed,  as  a  permanent  endowment,  under 
the  terms  of  Colonel  Butler's  will,  stocks 
amounting  to  approximately  $50,000.  Many 
other  philanthropic  organizations  received  be- 
quests from  this  generous  and  practical  friend 
of  the  blind. 
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WHY     AND     HOW     THE     NURSERY     FOR     BLIND 
BABIES    WAS    STARTED. 

Many  years  of  experience  as  principal  and 
teacher  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  im- 
pressed upon  Miss  Isabel  Greeley  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Davidson  the  imperative  need  of 
reaching  and  training  blind  children  before 
the  age  at  which  they  came  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten, as  they  had  then  often  already  contracted 
habits  difficult  to  eradicate  and  dangerous  to 
their  mental  development.  Many  of  them  also 
were  backward  on  account  of  their  previous 
poorly  nourished  physical  condition.  To  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  these  two  devoted  workers 
for  the  blind,  and  to  the  labors  of  a  partially 
blind  graduate  of  Perkins  Institution,  is  due 
the  credit  of  starting  the  Nursery  with  noth- 
ing for  resources  but  their  own  faith. 

This  faith  was  rewarded,  however,  and  Jan- 
uary 1,  1901,  in  a  small  house  at  3028  Washing- 
ton Street,  Roxbury,  were  etablished  two  blind 
babies — a  little  girl  of  three  from  the  North 
End  and  a  colored  boy  of  two  and  a  half 
from  East  Cambridge — with  a  matron  and  a 
maid  to  look  after  them.  During  that  first 
year  twenty  blind  babies  were  received,  fifteen 
of  them  from  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  In  July,  1901,  the 
Nursery  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  by  its 
President,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Allen,  who  has  loy- 
ally served  the  Nursery  from  its  beginning  to 
date  as  its  president  and  legal  adviser. 

A  year  later — 1902 — the  Nursery  moved  into 
more  commodious,  though  still  very  inadequate 
quarters,  an  old  mansion  house  on  Fort  Ave- 
nue, Roxbury,  where  it  remained  for  eight 
years,  until,  in  February,  1910,  it  entered  into 
a  real  home  of  its  own,  built  for  and  adapted 
to  its  special  needs.  This  move  had  been  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  work 
and  the  unsatisfactory,  even  unwholesome, 
conditions  of  the  old  house,  which  was  badly 
run  down  and  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Nursery  in  many  ways. 

The  gift  of  a  beautiful  site  on  the  Jamaica- 
way  by  Mr.   and   Mrs.    Costello   C.    Converse, 

Editor's  Note. — From  time  to  time  questions  are 
asked  about  Nurseries  for  Blind  Babies,  and  the  fol- 
lowing reprint  of  a  statement  recently  prepared  by 
the  managers  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
so  admirably  covers  the  field  that  it  seemed  advisable 
to  reprint  tbis  data  so  that  workers  for  the  blind 
might    have    it    for   future    reference. 


gave  the  impetus  for  this  undertaking,  and 
under  the  tireless  and  energetic  leadership  of 
the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Roland  G.  Hopkins,  with 
the  staunch  support  of  the  Blind  Babies'  Aid 
Society,  the  Nursery  was  able  to  enter  its 
new  building,  thoroughly  furnished  and 
equipped,  entirely  tree  of  debt.  Soon  after- 
ward the  same  generous  donors  of  the  site 
made  an  additional  gift  of  land  to  extend  the 
lot  from  Jamaicaway  to  South  Huntington 
Avenue,  thus  putting  the  finishing  touch  on 
the  plant. 

The  following  list  of  questions  and  answers 
has  been  compiled  in  response  to  numerous 
and  constant  inquiries : 

1.  Why  is  the  Nursery  a  private  charity? 
Answer.     Because  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts makes  no  special  provision  for 

blind  children  under  kindergarten  age. 

2.  Why  is  special  care  necessary  for  blind 
infants? 

Answer.  Because  they  need  peculiarly  good 
physical  care  and  special  training. 

3.  Why  does  not  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  with  its  more  than  ample  funds, 
provide  this  care  for  the  infant  blind? 

Answer,  (a)  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  Director  of 
the  Kindergarten  at  the  time  the  Nursery 
was  contemplated,  declined  to  aid  this  de- 
partment to  its  work. 
(b)  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Mr.  Anagnos' 
successor  as  Director  of  the  Kindergarten, 
was  consulted  before  the  Nursery  decided 
to  build  a  permanent  home  for  itself  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  Nursery  as 
a  separate  organization.  He  advised  that 
the  Nursery  be  continued  in  Boston  as  a 
separate  institution. 

4.  Cannot  such  babies  be  better  cared  for  in 
their  own  homes? 

Answer.  The  Nursery  takes  only  those  blind 
babies  whose  parents  or  guardians,  on  ac- 
count of  ignorance  or  poverty  or  other 
home  conditions,  cannot  properly  care  for 
them. 

HOW   IS   THE   BOSTON    NURSERY   FOR   BLIND   BABIES 
ORGANIZED  ? 

The  Nursery  was  incorporated  in  1901  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  president, 
four  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  clerk,  and 
board  of  directors.  The  directors  appoint  an 
executive  committee  of  three  to  carry  out  its 
policies  and  an  admission  committee  of  three 
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to  pass  on  applications  for  admission.  It 
also  appoints  each  year  a  staff  of  assistants 
consisting  of  attending  physician,  consulting 
physician,  ophthalmic  surgeon,  orthopedic  sur- 
geon, aurist,  dentist,  and  social  service  adviser, 
who  give  their  services  gratuitously,  and  em- 
ploys a  superintendent,  who  resides  in  the 
house  and  gives  her  whole  time  to  the  work. 

The  above  constitutes  the  corporation  of  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  which  is  re- 
sponsible  for : 

1.  The  policy  of  the  Nursery. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  the  Home. 

3.  The  selection  of  the  official  staff  outlined 
above. 

4.  The  care  and  investment  of  permanent 
funds. 

The  corporation  delegates  to  the  Blind 
Babies'  Aid  Society  the  following  duties : 

1.  The  actual  oversight,  by  means  of  regu- 
larly appointed  weekly  visitors,  of  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  children,  their  general 
development,  all  matters  of  household  man- 
agement, and  necessary  repairs  on  the  house 
or  grounds,  concerning  which  they  report 
back  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Aid  So- 
ciety, with  such  recommendations  as  they  deem 
wise. 

2.  Raising  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Nursery,  as  the  gifts  made  directly  to  the 
corporation,  plus  the  income  from  invested 
funds,  have  never  yet  been  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  work. 

WHY    AND    HOW    THE    BLIND    BABIES*    AID    SOCIETY 
WAS   ORGANIZED. 

In  1903,  in  order  to  secure  the  required  finan- 
cial support  for  the  Nursery,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  organize  the  Blind  Babies'  Aid 
Society.  This  was  done  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Grace  Coleman  Lathrop,  who  has  ever 
since  served  as  its  President. 

The  officers  of  the  Blind  Babies'  Aid  Society 
are :  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  secre- 
tary, treasurer  and  assistant  treasurer.  The 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  three 
groups  of  seven  members  each,  constitute  the 
board  of  directors.  These  groups  of  seven 
members  are  elected  one  group  each  year  in 
rotation. 

1.     What   are   the   different   memberships    in 

the  Aid  Society? 
Answer.     There  are  two  groups  of  members: 

(a)     Those   paying    a    certain    sum    each 

year,  namely: 

Associate  Members  pay  $1.00  each  year 

Sustaining    Members   pay   $5.00   or    more 

each  year 

Memorial  Crib  Members  pay  $150.00  each 

year. 


(b)     Those  making  a  single  payment   as 
follows : 

Life    Membership  $  25.00 

Memorial  Life  Membership  100.00 

2.  What  does  the  Memorial  Crib  Membership 
provide? 

Answer.  The  Crib  Membership  ($150  a  year) 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
in  persons  interested  in  the  infant  blind 
the  privilege  of  providing  the  food  and 
clothes  for  one  particular  baby,  who  should 
occupy  a  certain  crib  in  either  the  night 
nursery  or  bassinet  room.  To  this  crib 
is  attached  a  brass  plate  bearing  the  name 
in  whose  memory  the  crib  is  maintained. 

3.  How  does  the  Memorial  Life  Membership 
differ  from  the  Memorial  Crib  Member- 
ship? 

Answer.  The  Memorial  Life  Membership 
calls  for  a  contribution  of  $100  in  memory 
of  some  deceased  loved  one,  while  the 
Memorial  Crib  Membership,  also  in  mem- 
ory of  some  deceased  loved  one,  calls  for 
a  payment  of  $150  each  year. 

HOW  IS  THE  NURSERY  SUPPORTED? 

1.  What  does  it  cost  a  year  to  maintain  the 
Nursery? 

Answer.  Approximately  $7,000  to  $8,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children.  In 
1915-16  it  was  $7,357.13. 

2.  How  much  has  it  cost  for  one  baby  per 
week? 

Answer.     About  $5.65. 

3.  How  is  this  raised? 

Answer.  1.     By  contributions  to  the  Nursery. 

2.  By  income  from  invested  funds  from 
legacies.  For  actual  figures  see  an- 
nual report  printed  each  year. 

3.  By  Blind  Babies'  Aid  Society  mem- 
berships. See  list  of  memberships 
above. 

4.  By  board  of  infants.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, the  Nursery  insists  upon  par- 
ents paying  some  sum  weekly  or 
monthly,  however  small.  The  state 
pays  from  $2  to  $2.75  for  a  state 
minor  ward,  according  to  age. 

5.  By  proceeds  of  special  efforts,  man- 
aged and  directed  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Blind  Babies'  Aid  So- 
ciety, such  as  fairs,  concerts,  special 
appeals,  etc. 

4.  Does  the  Nursery  employ  solicitors? 
Answer.      The   Nursery   has   never   employed 

solicitors. 

5.  Has  the  Nursery  any  connection  with  the 
International   Sunshine  Society? 

Answer.    None  whatever. 

WHAT   IS    THE   SPECIFIC   WORK   OF   THE    NURSERY? 

1.    Is  it  a  day  nursery? 
Answer.     No.     It  provides  a  home  night  and 
day  for  such  length  of  time  as  is  neces- 
sary, varying  from  a   few  weeks  to   four 
or  five  years. 
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2.  What  care  and  training  do  the  babies  re- 
ceive? 

Answer.  Physical  up-building,  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, physicians'  and  surgeons' 
treatment  when  necessary,  training  in  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  character  building,  in- 
cluding cleanliness,  obedience,  self-reli- 
ance, etc. 

3.  What  is  the  supreme  need  of  a  blind  baby? 
Answer.      Intelligent    and    sympathetic    under- 
standing of  the  baby's  individual  needs. 

4.  Can  the  Nursery  supply  this  need? 
Answer.      It    can    and    does    to    a    remarkable 

extent. 

5.  How  is  this  possible? 

Answer.  Because  the  capacity  is  limited  to 
twenty-live  for  this  very  purpose,  in  or- 
der that  the  superintendent  may  come  into 
close  personal  contact  with  every  baby. 

6.  What  is  expected  of  a  child  who  has  been 
prepared  in  the  Nursery  for  the  Kinder- 
garten ? 

Answer.  That  he  should  be  able  at  least  to 
dress  and  undress  himself  and  feed  himself 
neatly. 

7.  Do  all  the  children  who  leave  the  Nursery 
go  to  the  Kindergarten? 

Answer.  The  large  majority  of  them  do.  All 
totally  blind  children  do  who  are  other- 
wise normal. 

8.  What  happens  to  those  who  are  not  totally 
blind  when  they  leave  the  Nursery? 

Answer.     There  are  two  groups: 

(a)  A  few  have  sufficient  vision  to  enter 
public  school  where  special  training 
is  offered  them. 

(b)  Many  who  suffer  from  phlyctenular 
keratitis  (tuberculosis  of  the  eye) 
come  to  us  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months  for  care  and  treatment,  and 
go  home  cured. 

9.  What  do  phlyctenular  keratitis  cases  re- 
quire? 

Answer.  The  same  abundant  nourishment, 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  general  up-building 
that  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  require,  plus 
the  necessary  treatment  of  the  eyes. 

10.  Does  the  Nursery  have  facilities  for  opera- 
tions? 

Answer.  Yes.,  The  Nursery  has  a  fully 
equipped  operating  room. 

11.  Does  the  Nursery  care  for  feeble-minded 
blind  babies? 

Answer.  If  feeble-mindedness  is  fully  estab- 
lished, no.  Whenever  a  doubt  exists,  every 
effort  is  made  to  stimulate  mental  develop- 
ment. If  this  fails,  the  child  is  trans- 
ferred elsewhere. 

12.  Is  it  dangerous  to  care  for  both  normal 
and  feeble-minded  blind  babies  in  one 
small  home? 

Answer.  Experience  has  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion that  it  is  undesirable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  normal-minded  babies. 


MISCELLANEOUS   QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  may  admission  to  the  Nursery  be 
obtained  for  a  blind  baby? 

Answer.  By  application  to  the  superintendent, 
giving  complete  history  and  home  condi- 
tions of  the  baby,  and  filling  out  a  blank 
supplied  therefor. 

2.  From  what  sources  do  most  of  the  babies 
come  ? 

Answer.  From  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Boston  Dispensary, 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  Associated  Charities,  Boston 
Floating  Hospital,  and  from  states  where 
there  is  no  provision  for  blind  babies. 

3.  Why  are  there  so  often  vacancies  in  the 
Nursery? 

Answer.  Because  several  beds  are  reserved 
for  the  cases  of  phlyctenular  keratitis  de- 
scribed above. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  most  common 
causes   of  blindness   in   infants? 

Answer.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  blindness 
caused  by  infection  at  birth,  curable  if 
properly  treated  in  time,  and  congenital 
cataract. 

5.  What  per  cent  of  cases  are  due  to 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  ? 

Answer.  Formerly  about  sixty  per  cent.  The 
splendid  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee for  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  se- 
curing legislation  and  in  education  of  the 
public  on  this  subject  has  greatly  lowered 
this  percentage. 

6.  Which  cases  of  blindness  from  the  above- 
mentioned  causes  are  curable? 

Answer.  That  depends  largely  on  the  progress 
of  the  disease  when  the  child  reaches  the 
Nursery. 

7.  What  per  cent  are  helped  by  treatment? 
Answer.      All    are    helped.      Partial    vision    is 

often  restored,  total  vision  occasionally, 
and  nearly  all  cases  of  phlyctenular  kera- 
titis are  discharged  cured. 

8.  Do  the  physicians  and  surgeons  on  the  staff 
serve  gratuitously? 

Anszvcr.     Yes. 

RELATION   OF    NURSERY  TO   OTHER   ORGANIZATIONS. 

1.  What  do  other  organizations  think  of  the 
Nursery? 

Answer.  The  Nursery  works  in  co-operation 
with  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
by  whom  its  work  is  heartily  commended. 
See  sixth  report  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  1913 :  "The  most  satisfactory 
piece  of  preventative  work  has  been,  per- 
haps, the  cases  of  little  children  sent  to  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  to  con- 
valesce from  phlyctenular  disease." 
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Boys  at  breakfast,  School  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah,  India 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  PALAMCOTTAH,  MADRAS,  INDIA 


In  the  southern  part  of  India,  in  the  Province 
of  Madras,  is  a  School  for  the  Blind  which 
has  been  steadily  growing  in  numbers  and 
strength  for  twenty  years.  The  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  the  thirty-five  thousand  blind  in  this 
province  aroused  the  sympathies  of  Miss  A. 
J.  Askwith,  the  head  of  the  Sarah  Tucker  Col- 
lege at  Palamcottah,  a  school  for  four  hun- 
dred girls  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  The  educational  and  mis- 
sionary work  of  Miss  Askwith  is  known 
throughout  India,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  many 
and  varied  duties  as  Principal  of  a  large  col- 
lege for  the  sighted,  she  found  time  to  es- 
tablish and  carry  on  with  success,  a  school  for 
the  blind.  She  began  in  1890  with  two  pupils 
and  now  it  numbers  150:  It  soon  began  to 
outgrow  the  accommodations  that  could  be 
afforded  it  in  the  precincts  of  the  Sarah  Tucker 
College,  and  twelve  acres  were  bought  just 
outside  Palamcottah.  Through  the  help  of 
friends  in  England  and  Canada,  together  with 
grants  from  the  government,  a  group  of  build- 
ings have  been  erected. 

"It  is  really  wonderful  how  the  numbers 
have  increased  during  the  last  three  years,  for 
it  is  only  that  time  since  Tharisanamanai  be- 
came a  separate  institution  and  so  has  become 
better  known.  It  is  like  two  big  families,  girls 
of  all  ages  from  one  and  one-half  to  twenty- 
five  years  in  one,  and  boys  of  ages  from  seven 
to  twenty-five  in  the  other.  And  very  happy 
families  they  are,  for  though  the  children  come 
from  many  different  centers,  they  are  all  one 
in  their  special  affliction,  able  to  understand 
each  other.  Happy  at  lessons,  and  happy  at 
play,  grateful  and  contented,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  more  cheerful  home  anywhere,  I 
think."      (Report  for  1913). 


From  the  beginning  the  boys  have  had  some 
industrial  training  and1  the  first  work  that  is 
given  them  is  punkah-pulling.  All  the  civilians 
and  others  at  Palamcottah  who  want  punkah 
men  at  night  prefer  blind  boys  as  they  are 
trained  to  keep  awake,  being  allowed  six  hours 
sleep  the  next  clay.  After  passing  Standard 
Four  in  their  school  work  the  boys  are  taught 


Sewing  machines  are  as  useful  to  the  blind  of 
India  as  of  other  lands 


gardening,  mat,  basket  and  rope  making,  weav- 
ing and  chair  seating. 

"The  blind  boys'  Industrial  Department  is 
now  recognized  by  Government,  and  we  receive 
an  annual  grant,  which  is  a  real  help.  Four 
boys — two  blind  and  two  of  their  sighted  help- 
ers— went  up  for  the  Elementary  Examination 
in  Weaving  at  the  end  of  last  year,   and   all 
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were  successful  to  their  and  our  great  joy  and 
encouragement.  They  are  now  reckoned 
weavers,  and  receive  wages  for  their  work, 
which  is  encouraging  others  to  try  to  do  the 
same  this  year.  We  now  have  eight  looms, 
and  plenty  of  work  to  keep  them  always  going, 
for  the  boys  weave  not  only  their  own  clothes, 
but  those  of  the  girls  also,  and  material  for  the 


Musicians  in  a  Foreign  Land 

boys'  jackets  and  little  girls'  frocks,  etc.;  also 
towels  and  dusters  of  different  kinds  for  which 
we  get  orders  from  outside,  and  so  many  are 
these  orders  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
carry  them  all  out.  There  are  26  blind  youths 
now  in  the  industrial  side  of  the  school. 

"Our  girls  assist  in  the  housework  and  have 
some  other  industries.  They  are  very  good  at 
beating  rice,  and  those  who  do  it  receive  a  little 
remuneration  for  their  work.  Bead  work,  tape 
weaving  and  basket  making  are  all  very  useful 
occupations  in  which  the  elder  ones  are  regu- 
larly engaged.  Like  most  blind  people,  music 
has  a  great  attraction  for  both  the  boys  and 
girls.  Action  songs  in  English  done  by  the 
little  girls  is  quite  one  of  the  sights  which  vis- 
itors enjoy;  and  the  boys  have  their  own  little 
band,  but  we  sadly  want  a  teacher  to  show  them 
how  to  hold  and  play  their  violins  properly." 
(1913  Report.) 

At  first  the  Moon  type  was  used  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  supplied  the 
school  with  books  in  Tamil.  In  the  report  of 
1913,  Miss  Askwith  says  : 

"I  am  making  an  attempt  to  see  if  we  can 
introduce  Braille,  not  to  take  the  place  of 
Moon,  as  that  type  will  always  be  needed  for 
those  who  had  not  learned  to  read  while  chil- 
dren, but  that  those  who  come  to  us  young  may 
have  the  advantage  of  that  system.  The  Ma- 
layalim  language,  too,  we  are  also  beginning  to 
write  in  this  type,  as  we  have  now  several  boys 
and  girls  from  that  country.  I  have  the  help 
of  a  school  mistress  from  Calicut,  whose  lan- 
guage is  Malayalim  and  who  is  interested  in  the 
blind  from  her  own  country  and  people.  She 
has  written  out  the  Infant  Primer,  which  I 
I  am  taking  with  the  Tamil  books  to  be  em- 
bossed. 


"The  codes  in  the  Tamil  and  Malayalim 
languages  have  proved  to  be  most  satisfactory, 
and  the  children  have  taken  to  it  very  happily. 
The  school  books,  in  both  languages  will  be 
embossed  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  206  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 
Our  codes  are  phonetic,  or  uniform  with  the 
Universal  English  Braille  as  used  in  all  the 
schools  in  England,  and  as  our  children  learn 
English  as  well  as  their  own  language,  it  is 
very  important  that  their  study  of  the  two 
languages  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible 
for  them  by  having  signs  which  represent  the 
same  sounds  in  both  languages. 

"It  will,  of  course,  cost  a  great  deal  hav- 
ing a\\  our  school  books  embossed  in  both 
Tamil  and  Malayalim ;  also  providing  the  two 
schools  of  boys  and  girls  with  the  many  writ- 
ing frames,  and  all  the  paper  needed  for  so 
many  young  people,  150  at  least.  There  is 
also  the  continued  expense  of  employing  two 
amanuenses  to  do  the  MSS.,  of  the  books  to 
send  to  England  to  be  embossed,  and  so  I 
must  plead  for  special  gifts  towards  this  ob- 
ject for  it  means  the  real  development  of  the 
schools,  and  the  work  among  the  blind  in  the 
whole  of  South  India  generally,  at  which  we 
must  all  rejoice.  By  the  orders  of  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  Madras,  I  have  pre- 


Indian  Gymnasts 

sented  the  matter  to  our  new  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  who  is  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  work,  and  he  has  promised  not  only  to 
recognize  and  accept  our  Braille  type,  but  also 
to  give  a  Government  grant  towards  this  de- 
velopment of  the  work." 

Physical  education  has  a  prominent  place  in 
the  curriculum,  and  the  snap-shots  taken  by 
Lord  Pentland,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  of  inspection  of  the 
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drill,  gymnastic  exercises  and  sports,  shows 
that  these  Indian  boys  compare  favorably 
with  their  brothers  in  the  mother  country. 

It  was  a  cause  for  great  rejoicing  when  the 
longed-for  Chapel  was  completed  in  1915.  At 
that  time  two  new  teachers  came  from  Eng- 
land, and  one  of  them,  Miss  Blenkarn,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  has  charge 
of  the  musical  training  of  the  children  and 
prepares  them  each  week  for  the  services  of 
the  English  Church. 

We  close  with  a  quotation  from  Miss  Ask- 
with's  report  for  1915  : 

"I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  twelve  blind 
teachers  educated  entirely  in  these  schools  are 
teachers  in  schools  for  sighted  children  in 
different  parts  of  the  Tinnevelly  District,  and 


receive  half  their  pay  from  the  Blind  School 
Funds,  and  that  half  our  teachers  in  these 
schools  for  the  blind  are  blind  teachers  who 
received  all  their  education  here. 

"I  wish  all  who  help  me  with  this  work 
could  but  come  themselves,  and  see  how  won- 
derfully God  works.  Of  so  many  blind  young 
people  when  they  come  here  one  seems  to 
hear  the  Saviour's  words,  'full  of  darkness,' 
and  then  He  works,  and  it  is  not  long  before 
you  hear  Him  speak  again,  'full  of  light,'  and 
you  see  it  in  the  bright,  smiling,  happy,  peace- 
ful, contented  faces  of  these,  His  own  dear 
children,  safely  gathered  into  His  fold.  And 
you  are  'workers  together  with  Him'  in  bring- 
ing joy  to  those  who  did  not  know  what  it 
meant  before,  and  in  bringing  thereby  glory 
to  the  Redeemer's  Name." 


*  Compiled  from  the  Reports   of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Palamcottah,  India,  1913,  1914,  1915. 


BLIND  HEROES  AND  WHAT  WE  OWE  THEM 

MISS  CHARLOTTE  MANSFIELD,  F.  R.  G.  S. 


Let  there  be  Light,  and  Light  was  over  all; 

Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  Thy  prime  decree? — Milton. 

Why,  indeed?  And  the  answer  is  the  story 
of  deeds  that  ennoble  for  ever  the  blind  sol- 
dier, and  make  each  human  being  who  is  en- 
dowed with  sight  his  debtor,  and,  if  gratitude 
means  aught,  his  friend. 

We  constantly  find  that  first  impressions 
are  the  correct  ones,  and  if,  on  deeper  ac- 
quaintance, we  are  prone  to  alter  our  views, 
we  invariably  return  to  our  first  impressions 
at  a  later  date. 

Two  things,  slight,  yet  affording  me,  I  be- 
lieve, a  true  insight  into  the  real  life  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  London,  impressed 
me  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  large  lounge  hall ; 
one  was  the  notice:  "Visitors  are  requested 
not  to  stand  on  the  carpet,  as  it  is  a  guide," 
and  the  other  the  fact  that  after  I  had  read 
the  notice  and  stepped  off  the  strip  of  carpet, 
a  man  came  along  it  gaily  whistling  "Some- 
where a  Voice  is  Calling."  He  was  a  tall 
young  soldier,  still  proudly  wearing  khaki,  in 
his  button  hole  a  flower,  in  his  brisk  step  a 
display  of  security;  and  when  I  realized  by 
a  glance  at  his  face  that  he  was  totally  blind, 
his  very  gaiety  made  me  feel  I  could  sob,  for 
so  petty  seemed  one's  own  trivial  worries, 
faced  by  his  cheerfulness  under  so  great  an 
affliction,  I  mentally  resolved  I  would  never 
grumble  again  as  long  as  I  lived. 

Then  the  matron,  Miss  Frances  Hughes,  or 

*  Reprinted  from  "The  African  World,"  September 
23,  1916. 


as  she  is  more  affectionately  called,  "Sister 
Pat,  of  Ireland,"  came  up  to  me  and  gave  me 
a  hearty  welcome. 

I  said,  "I  cannot  nurse,  and  I  am  not  al- 
lowed to  shoot,  but  I  want  to  do  my  'bit,' 
if  I  can,  by  being  of  some  use  to  those  who 
have  done  both ;  my  time  and  my  pen  are  all 
I  have  to  offer." 

Sister  P^t  gave  me  a  cordial  reply  and  took 
me  up  to  her  own  special  den.  While  waiting 
until  she  should  be  free  to  take  me  round  the 
workshops  I  had  time  to  see  a  few  of  her 
special  treasures,  although  I  must  say  she  was 
far  too  modest  to  point  them  out.  Everywhere 
signed  photographs,  ranging  from  H.  M. 
Queen  Mary  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  down  to  a  humble  Tommy,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  delightful  souvenirs  being  an  oval 
mirror  framed  in  silver,  with  a  shamrock  in 
green  enamel  at  the  top  and  the  words  "To 
Sister  Pat,  of  Ireland,"  while  round  the 
frame  were  engraved  the  signatures  of  the 
officers  who  had  given  this  as  a  parting  gift 
when  Sister  Pat  left  the  Convalescent  Home 
for  wounded  officers  in  Portland  Place  to 
take  up  her  present  post.  Previous  to  going 
to  Portland  Place  Sister  Pat  was  a  year  at 
the  Red  Cross  in  France,  so  that  she  has  been 
busy  doing  her  "bit"  the  whole  of  the  war. 

WORKING  MIRACLES. 

Then  we  went  through  the  workshops  and 
saw  the  almost  miracles  wrought  in  the  teach- 
ing of  these  blind  heroes.    Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
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the  man  who,  when  he  himself  lost  his  sight 
seems  to  have  gained  in  greatness  of  heart, 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  when  each  of  his 
blind  guests  leaves  St.  Dunstan's  he  shall  go 
forth,  not  as  a  maimed  creature,  an  object  of 
charity  and  pity,  but  as  a  man  fully  trained  to 
take  his  place  amongst  the  wage-earners.  With 
this  end  in  view  each  man  learns  a  trade,  and 


stan's  to  be  sold,  even  after  he  has  left  that 
hospitable  roof.  But  perhaps  the  most  clever 
of  all  is  the  carpentering,  whilst  surely  the 
most  peculiar  is  poultry  farming ! 

I  saw  one  man  having  a  lesson  on  how  to 
use  an  incubator,  and  yet  that  man  was  not 
only  totally  blind,  but  had  lost  one  arm  and 
a    finger   and   thumb   off   the   other   hand,   but 


Blinded  Soldiers  learning  how  to  use  carpenter's  tools 


if  he  does  not  readily  take  to  the  first  one  he 
starts  on,  he  is  encouraged  to  try  another. 
Should  he  choose  to  become  a  cobbler,  then 
he  begins  in  the  workshop  where  boots  and 
shoes  are  mended,  and  not  only  does  he  learn 
to  use  skillfully  the  specially-made  tools,  but 
a  set  of  such  tools  are  presented  to  him  free 
of  charge  when  he  takes  his  departure,  together 
with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  his  rent 
until  his  connection  in  cobbling  gives  him  a 
living  wage.  T  heard  of  one  case  where  a 
blind  son  averaged  £l  9s.  9d.  a  week  in  his 
takings,  against  the  £l  0s.  earned  by  his  father, 
who  had  the  full  use  of  both  eyes. 

Or,  may  be,  the  blind  man  prefers  to  learn 
basket  or  hammock  making,  and  in  this  case 
he   is  allowed   to   send  his   work   to   St.    Dun- 


with  his  three  fingers  and  a  stump  he  could 
select  any  fowl  out  of  the  nine  or  ten  different 
kinds  and  tell  you  the  breed  of  each.  I  was 
astonished  to  hear  that  the  great  authority  in 
England  on  poultry  farming  is  a  blind  man, 
and  he  gives  a  lecture  to  the  soldier  students 
twice  a  week. 

A    SPECTACLE    IN    SYMPATHY. 

In  addition  to  learning  either  of  the  above 
trades  every  man  is  free  to  learn  how  to  use 
a  typewriter,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  write 
his  own  private  letters.  Some  of  the  better 
educated  men  prefer  to  study  typewriting  and 
shorthand  to  a  trade,  with  a  view  to  returning 
to  a  berth  kept  open  for  them  in  the  office 
they  worked  in  before  the  war.  They  learn 
to  read  and  write  and  do  a  form  of  shorthand 
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in  the  Braille  method.  In  this  they  are  helped 
by  blind  teachers,  who  come  to  St.  Dunstan's 
eager  to  pass  on  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired  elsewhere.  It  was  beautiful  in  its 
sympathetic  display,  yet  peculiarly  pathetic, 
to  see  a  blind  girl  patiently  teaching  a  sight- 
less soldier ;  she  was  doing  her  "bit"  in  the 
war.     Some  typewriters  have  a  special  adjust- 


A 


Making  a  jute  mat 

ment,  so  that  even  a  blind  man  with  only  one 
hand  may  use  it,  a  lever  allowing  him  to  use 
his  knee.  There  are  also  classes  for  massage 
and  anatomy. 

But  all  is  not  work  at  St.  Dunstan's,  only 
for  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon  do  the  men  work,  at  other  times 
they  play  games  or  learn  to  row  on  the  lake, 
or  sit  is  the  beautiful  garden  and  smoke.  And, 
talking  of  rowing,  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  often  some  girl  friend  goes  with  the  blind 
man  as  cox.,  and  more  than  one  wedding  has 
been  the  result. 

A  wedding  is  a  social  function  enjoyed  by 
the  whole  household,  and  is  truly  a  matter 
for  congratulation,  for,  while  the  bride  is  un- 
dertaking to  care  for  the  blind  hero  she  has 
chosen,  he  goes  forth  able  to  earn  his  own 
living  and  a  burden  to  no  one. 

The  great  charm  about  St.  Dunstan's  is  the 
absolute  absence  of  red  tape  and  restrictions ; 


the  men  can  smoke  when  and  where  they 
please;  they  can  receive  or  be  taken  out  by 
friends.  The  daily  papers  are  read  to  them 
twice  every  day  and  once  on  Sundays.  They 
are  free  to  leave  at  any  time,  the  only  rule 
being  that,  while  resident  in  the  house,  they 
must  be  in  at  night  by  a  certain  hour.  A  doc- 
tor visits  St.  Dunstan's  regularly,  and  if  he 
considers  either  of  the  men  would  benefit  by  a 
change  of  air,  then,  quite  free  of  charge,  the 
man  goes  to  Torquay  or  Brighton,  to  a  home 
there,  so  as  to  benefit  by  the  sea  air,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  receive  special  attention. 

SIR   ARTHUR  PEARSON'S    STORY. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  interview 
with  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  and  I  can  well 
understand  the  great  sympathy  and  love  that 
exists  between  him  and  his  guests.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe,  when  one  is  greeted  by 
this  tall,  handsome,  sporting-looking  man,  with 
his  cheery  smile  and  hearty  handshake,  that 
he,  too,  is  totally  blind.  He  told  me  an  amus- 
ing story  of  an  old  lady  who  visited  the  es- 
tablishment and  then  expressed  herself  to  him 


Soldiers  making  baskets 

as  being  greatly  disappointed,  she  had  expected 
to  find  sad  inmates,  and  said  she  was  fright- 
ened at  the  forced,  unnatural  gaiety  of  the 
place !  "That  is  where  she  made  the  mistake," 
said  Sir  Arthur,  "there  is  nothing  forced  or 
artificial  here,  we  are  all  happy  as  soon  as  we 
realize  that  we  can  really  work." 
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And  I  realized  the  truth  of  his  words  at 
every  turn.  For  it  was  not  a  day  fixed  for 
visitors  that  I  visited  St.  Dunstan's,  but  on 
an  ordinary  day  of  the  week,  and  as  I  passed 
along  the  workshops  and  lingered  in  the 
cheery  lounge  I  was  able  to  see  the  men  in 
their  normal  condition.  In  fact,  I  was  having 
tea  with  the  Matron  in  a  little  room  when 
we  heard  a  shout  of  laughter.  "Let  us  go  and 
peep  at  them,"  said  Sister  Pat,  "I  get  to 
know  my  men  best  when  they  have  no  idea  I 
am   about." 

THE    WORLD   OF   THE   BLIND. 

We  went  quickly  out  and  were  in  time  to 
see  four  blind  men  leading  each  other  into 
their  tea  room  by  dancing  together  the  pas 
de  quatre,  while  another  played  the  concertina. 
And  the  fifty  or  sixty  men  assembled  seemed 
to  be  able  to  see  with  their  ears,  for  they 
clapped  and  cheered  and  called  out  jokes. 

Truly  the  blind  leave  our  world  when  they 
lose  their  sight  and  find  another  world,  a 
world  specially  their  own.  There  is  a  great 
mystery  about  their  world,  a  something  sacred 
in  the  stepping  away  from  the  known  into  the 
realms  of  touch  and  imagination.  When  a  sol- 
dier first  knows  that  he  is  blind  a  great  sorrow 
enters  into  the  shadow  that  blots  out  the  light, 
but  this  shadow  is  gradually  dispelled  when  he 
learns  to  use  his  fingers,  and  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  realizes  that  he  has  still  the  use 
of  his  brain  and  that  he  will  be  able  to 
earn  his  own  living,  then  life  to  him  becomes 
a  possession  to  be  prized,  and,  as  he  gains  in 
knowledge  and  independence,  many  a  one  has 


been  heard  to  say,  "Well,  thank  God,  I  wasn't 
paralyzed,"  or  "I  am  glad  I  lost  my  sight 
instead  of  my  limbs."  Think  of  that!  And 
yet  we,  in  our  world  of  light,  imagine  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  the  loss  of  sight.  These 
remarks,  indeed,  show  how  the  world  of  the 
blind  may  become  a  world  fit  to  live  in. 

Does  it  not  also  show  us  that  our  duty  is 
to  see  that  each  blind  soldier  has  his  chance 
to  so  live? 

THE   GUESTS   AT    ST.    DUNSTAN's. 

At  present  the  blind  soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan's 
are  the  guests  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  but  the 
number  of  blind  is  unfortunately  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  Sir  Arthur  said  to  me:  "I  want 
every  penny  I  can  scrape  together,  so  that  each 
man's  future  is  assured;  there  must  be  no 
blind  soldiers  begging  on  the  streets  after 
this  war  is  over." 

I  ask  each  one  of  my  readers  to  give  his  or 
her  offering,  so  that  the  future  of  these  blind 
heroes  shall  be  assured — for  the  tens  turn  to 
hundreds  and  the  hundreds  will  mount  up  to 
thousands  of  blind  heroes  before  this  war  is 
over.  Think  of  it!  All  these  men  groping 
in  darkness ;  they  lost  their  light  for  you,  will 
you  not  do  something  for  them  in  return?  so 
that  their  world  of  darkness  may  be  a  world 
of  usefulness,  and  each  man  shall  have  his 
chance,  his  training,  his  tools.  For  us  he  has 
entered  the  world  of  the  blind;  it  must  be 
our  duty,  our  privilege,  our  pleasure  to  help 
so  that  his  world  shall  be  for  him  a  home 
wherein  is  contentment,  and  neither  despair 
nor  regret. 


"LIGHTHOUSE"  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  FRANCE 

WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  FOR  MEN  BLINDED  IN  BATTLE 


The  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle 
is  glad  to  report  that  the  work  in  behalf  of 
blind  soldiers  at  the  Phare  de  France  in  Paris 
is  going  steadily  forward  with  gratifying  re- 
sults and  classes  in  the  various  subjects  are 
increasing  daily. 

The  Committee  hopes  by  re-education  to  fit 
the  men  for  future  occupations  which  will 
make  them  self-supporting  and  independent. 
They  are  taught  braille,  typewriting,  stenog- 
raphy and  commercial  subjects.  There  are 
classes  in  modelling,  rug  weafing  and  knitting. 
Some  of  the  machines  and  looms  which  the 
blinded   students  are  able  to  operate  turn  out 


stockings,  sweaters  and  rugs.  In  the  near 
future  the  printing  press  will  be  in  working 
order  and  our  blind  printers  will  provide  use- 
ful literature  for  the  Phare. 

In  speaking  of  the  Paris  Lighthouse.  Mrs. 
Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  of  the  Committee,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Paris,  says :  "Every 
one  who  visits  the  house  in  the  Rue  Daru  is 
much  impressed  with  its  atmosphere,  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  men  and  their  great  eager- 
ness to  profit  by  every  moment  of  time  spent 
at  the  Phare.  Also  the  things  our  blind  stu- 
dents are  able  to  do  for  recreation  seem  to 
surprise  all  visitors     *    *    *    the  work  in  the 
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gymnasium,  the  skating  and  fencing  seeming 
very  unusual.  It  is  all  wonderfully  impressive 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  those  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  Committee  for  Men  Blinded 
in  Battle  could  see  our  blind  students  and 
their   progress,  they  would  be  very  proud  to 


Group  of  French  blind  soldiers 

have  helped  create  such  a  useful,  uplifting  and 
beautiful  work." 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lighthouse,"  who  organized  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  has  been  its 
secretary  since  the  beginning,  sailed  for 
Europe  in  June,  1915,  to  help  the  men  who 
have  been  blinded  in  battle.  In  France  she 
found  that  her  long  experience  could  be  of 
service  in  supplementing  the  government's 
efforts  in  behalf  of  blind  soldiers,  and  go- 
ing from  hospital  to  hospital  she  discovered 
little  groups  of  blind  men  (many  of  whom 
were  suffering  from  other  wounds)  and  be- 
gan the  work  of  educating  them  to  "see  with 
their  fingers."  Another  task  was  to  locate 
men  who  had  lost  their  sight  and  had  been 
discharged  from  the  military  hospitals  during 
the  previous  ten  months.  Many  of  these  were 
found  to  be  sitting  in  idleness,  loneliness  and 


despair.  Under  war  conditions  it  was  difficult 
for  them  to  get  adequate  attention. 

Miss  Holt  went  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux, 
Marseilles,  Lyons,  Toulouse  and  other  cities, 
working  in  affiliation  with  the  American  Relief 
Clearing  House  and  accredited  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador.  At  Bordeaux  she  discovered 
the  Abbe  Mourreau,  who  was  keeping  a  group 
of  sightless  men  busy  at  basket  and  brush 
making,  but  owing  to  the  war,  had  come  to 
the  end  of  his  resources,  and  had  even  sold 
his  wonderful  collection  of  butterflies  to  keep 
his  blind  people  busy. 

With  this  nucleus,  and  funds  remitted  from 
New  York  by  the  Committee,  Miss  Holt  was 
enabled  to  establish  a  "Lighthouse"  in  Bor- 
deaux, leaving  the  good  Abbe  in  charge,  with 
Dr.  Legrange,  a  well  known  oculist,  as  con- 
sultant, Dr.  du  Majny  as  chief  doctor  and 
surgeon,  and  a  "Comite  du  Patronage"  to  help 
locally.  This  organization  has  undertaken  to 
educate  upwards  of  a  hundred  men.  The  gov- 
ernment supplies  food  and  clothes ;  but  equip- 
ment is  needed  and  also  money  for  games, 
machinery,  books,  materials  for  work  as  well 
as  funds  with  which  to  pay  teachers  and 
guides. 

The  headquarters  of  the  work  in  Paris  was 
at  first  in  the  Hotel  de  Crillon,  but  has  now 
been  transferred  to  14,  rue  Daru.  The  build- 
ing is  admirably  adapted  to  the  work.  It  con- 
tains over  forty  rooms  and  four  bathrooms, 
is  well  lighted,  and  has  a  garden  with  ample 
space  for  outdoor  recreation.  It  will  ac- 
commodate forty  resident  patients  and  offers 
class-room  facilities  to  two  hundred.  The 
classes  have  been  in  session  since  March  18th. 
The  lease  which  has  been  signed  insures  the 
use  of  this  house  to  the  committee  for  six 
months  after  the  close  of  the  present  war. 
It  is  called  the  "Phare  de  France"  and  blind 
men  are  being  trained  there  so  that  they  may 
go  back  to  centers  of  work  which  have  been 
established,  to  teach  others  in  turn. 


WHO'S  WHO 


LEILA  HOLTERHOFF. 

Leila  Holterhoff,  the  daughter  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Godfrey  Holterhoff  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
ifornia, is  a  remarkable  woman  of  uncommon 
gifts  and  achievements.  She  is  unique  among 
musicians  and  this  characteristic  is  a  promi- 
nent   factor    in    her    art    as    it    is    in    her    life. 


LEILA  HOLTERHOFF 

No  one  can  deny  her  a  place  among  the 
world's   greatest   personalities. 

Having  been  deprived  of  her  sight  in  in- 
fancy, she  nevertheless  soon  came  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  one  can  accomplish  much  without 
the  use  of  this  faculty,  and,  like  Helen  Keller, 
she  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  her  theory. 
She  has  studied  both  in  America  and  Europe 
and  her  education  has  embraced  many 
branches,   and   covered    many    fields. 

Possessed  of  unusual  physical  beauty,  Miss 
Holterhoff  makes  a  strikingly  attractive  stage 
picture.  Contrary  to  the  attitude  of  most 
blind  persons,  she  gives  no  indication  of  her 
affliction  to  the  audience,  and  even  in  con- 
versation, one  would  hardly  suspect  that  this 
charming  woman,  so  happy  and  contented, 
was  unable  to  see.     Her  intuitive  faculties  are 


remarkable.  Her  four  senses  are  keener  and 
of  more  service  than  the  five  of  most  people. 

Miss  Holterhoff  is  a  pianist  as  well  as  a 
singer,  but  it  is  as  an  interpreter  of  song  that 
she  has  especially  endeared  herself  to  the 
musical  world.  Her  voice  possesses  unusual 
beauty,  it  is  rich  and  sympathetic  in  quality, 
brilliant  and  pure,  while  her  diction  is  true 
and  correct.  The  rare  poetic  conceptions  and 
charm  of  her  work  may  possibly  be  due  to 
her  lovable  personality.  Thus  her  recitals 
possess  a  pleasure  and  musical  enjoyment 
such  as  few  are  able  to  afford. 

Miss  Holterhoff's  study  of  vocal  music  was 
begun  at  the  age  of  twelve.  She  later  mas- 
tered, at  Paris,  tone-placing  and  other  funda- 
mentals. For  two  years  she  worked  at  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  under  the  direction  of  Vannuncini, 
who  taught  her  all  the  famous  old  Italian 
masterpieces.  Upon  parting  from  Vannuncini, 
she  became   Prof.   Kelley's  pupil   at   Berlin. 

After  completing  her  studies,  Miss  Holter- 
hoff appeared  in  concert  halls  in  Germany, 
France,  England,  Holland,  Austria  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  also  in  the  United 
States.  Everywhere  she  was  received  en- 
thusiastically, but  her  greatest  success  has 
been  in  Germany,  where  her  interpretations  of 
German  folk  song  have  won  her  national 
fame. 

Miss  Holterhoff,  for  her  musical  debut,  chal- 
lenged the  cold  calculating  ear  of  Berlin, 
and  won.  Harriet  M.  Behneo,  the  original 
Suzuki  in  "Madam  Butterfly,"  wrote:  "Miss 
Holterhoff's  stage  presence  is  splendid,  and 
not  for  a  single  moment  does  her  lack  of 
sight  hinder  her  in  her  work  or  influence 
her  public  to  sympathize  with  her." 

Besides  being  a  singer,  Miss  Holterhoff  is 
a  lecturer.  For  several  years  she  has  been 
lecturing  successfully  on  the  works  of  Wagner. 

When  a  score  of  years  and  more  ago  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Leila  Holterhoff  lost  her  sight 
in  babyhood,  her  mother  resolved  that  every 
possible  effort  should  be  made  to  compensate 
for  the  loss.  To-day  that  blind  girl  is  singing 
on  the  concert  stage.  She  dances,  swims, 
rows,  rides  horseback  and  cycles.  She  has  a 
teacher's  diploma  in  Latin ;  she  speaks  fluently 
and  writes  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish, and  has  a  working  knowledge  of  Finish, 
Hungarian,   and    Dutch.     She   has   remarkable 
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powers  of  description.  All  this  has  been 
made  possible  by  her  mother's  devoted  in- 
struction and  fierce  love  and  ambition,  her 
father's  comradeship  and  support,  and  her 
own  application  and  undauntedness. 

Such  achievements  would  be  remarkable  in 
any  young  girl,  and  this  one  is  blind !  The 
story  of  her  education  is  as  interesting  in  its 
way  as  that  of  Helen  Keller.  Leila's  father 
thought  it  selfish  to  keep  the  child  with  them 
to  her  detriment  and  she  was  placed  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Berkeley,  California. 
She  was  home  in  a  month,  for  the  mother 
persuaded  the  father  to  let  her  try  her  method. 
She  did  not  wish  her  child  segregated  with 
the  afflicted  or  by  herself. 

Miss  Holterhoff's  entire  education  has  been 
conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  one 
having  sight.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Marl- 
boro School  in  Los  Angeles,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  secured  a  state  diploma  as 
teacher  of  Latin. 

She  took  the  full  course  in  mathematics 
as  well  as  all  the  other  college  studies  in  the 
curriculum. 

One  day  the  child  made  a  demand  for  a 
luncheon  basket,  and  the  morning  she  went 
off  with  her  new  acquisition  she  said :  "Oh, 
dear  love,  I  do  feel  so  grand  and  other- 
peoplish." 

To  be  "other-peoplish"  has  been  the  desire 
inspired  by  her  parents.  Her  mother  early 
decided  that  blind  people  should  not  be  her 
child's  associates,  and  their  ways  should  not 
be  her  ways.  She  never  capitulated  to  Leila's 
misfortune  by  making  things  easy  for  her. 
The  child  was  sent  to  find  things,  to  fetch 
and  carry  like  other  children.  She  was  not 
permitted  to  lay  her  hands  on  people,  instead 
they  were  carefully  described  to  her.  Fur- 
niture was  moved  without  telling  her,  yet 
she  was  not  allowed  to  feel  her  way  about 
with  groping  hands,  nor  to  walk  flat-footed. 
To  prevent  this,  the  mother  down  on  the  floor 
followed  the  child  about,  arching  her  feet 
and  flexing  her  knees.  Let  any  reader  walk 
in  an  absolutely  darkened  room,  and  he  will 
find  that  he  advances  his  arms  and  flattens 
his  feet.  Then  he  will  realize  what  over- 
coming these  instincts  in  a  blind  person  means. 

Miss  Holterhoff's  mother  has  had  her  own 
triumph  and  reward.  Some  time  ago  an  ex- 
pert on  teaching  the  blind  wrote  her :  "I 
approve  of  your  procedure ;  all  blind  people 
should  attend  public  school  at  least  one  year." 


The  contribution  of  an  idea  like  this  to  the 
training  of  the  sightless  is  of  no  slight  sig- 
nificance. 

Her  manager  has  arranged  an  extensive 
tour  which  opened  in  Albany  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  and  will  also  include  ap- 
pearances at  Boston,  New  York,  and  the 
middle  west. 

Miss  Holterhoff's  American  tour  is  being 
managed  by  Miss  Annie  Friedberg,  whose 
office  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Building,  New  York. 

JAMES  W.  MOORE. 

Mr.  James  W.  Moore,  after  28  years'  work 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety, has  resigned.  Mr.  Moore  was  the  first 
person  to  be  employed  as  a  home  teacher  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  with 
regret  that  we  learn  that  he  is  withdrawing 
from  active  service. 

Mr.  Moore  has  been  known  to  workers  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country  and  he  made 
many  friends  for  the  expansion  of  the  idea  of 
the  teaching  of  the  blind  in  their  homes  by  his 
interesting  demonstrations  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  constantly  in  at- 
tendance at  the  booth  which  was  maintained 
there  by  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Irvin  W.  Underhill,  one  of  Mr. 
Moore's  pupils,  recently  wrote  to  the  Mana- 
gers of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society  and 
The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  in 
which  he  includes  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Moore  in  verse.  As  the  letter  ad- 
mirably voices  the  feelings  of  the  many  pupils 
whom  Mr.  Moore  has  helped  in  years  gone  by, 
we  give  it  in  full. 

"While  employed  at  a  down-town  hotel,  I 
liked  to  wait  on  Mr.  Rhoads,  one  of  our  regu- 
lar patrons,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He 
was  always  full  of  good  cheer  and  ready  to 
offer  a  word  of  advice  or  admonition  in  a 
friendly  way.  At  that  time,  I  knew  him  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society, 
but  it  was  not  until  several  months  after  I  had 
lost  my  sight  that  I  learned  of  his  splendid 
work  for  the  blind.  For  it  is  to  the  late  John 
P.  Rhoads,  with  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society 
and  his  good  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Moon,  that  we,  the  blind,  are  indebted  for  one 
of  our  greatest  blessings,  The  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the   Blind. 


Mr.  James  W.  Moore  (at  the  left)  teaching  one  of  his  pupils 


"It  is  not,  however,  of  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  and  their  splendid  societies,  that  I 
am  about  to  testify,  but  of  Mr.  James  W. 
Moore,  who  for  twenty-eight  years,  has  dis- 
tributed the   blessings  which   they  created. 

"I  shall  never  forget  his  first  visit  to  me.  Oh  ! 
the  tender  patience  with  which  he  guided  my 
fingers  over  the  Moon  type,  explaining  every 
detail  as  we  proceeded,  and  making  me  feel 
instinctively  that  he  was  my  friend.  When 
I  told  him  on  his  second  visit,  that  I  had  mas- 
tered the  alphabet  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he 
seemed  as  pleased  as  I.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
as  patiently  taught  me  to  read  the  Braille. 

"Although  it  has  been  more  than  ten  years 
since  his  first  visits,  he  still  keeps  me  posted 
on  the  best  new  books  and  gives  me  much 
timely  advice." 


TO   MR.  JAMES   W.   MOORE. 

Oh,  the  sympathetic  patience 
Of  our  teacher  true  and  kind. 
Though  he  dwells  like  us  in  darkness, 
Brings  his  sunshine  to  our  minds, 
Keeps  his  gospel  lamp  a-burning, 
Helping  sinners  find  their  way, 
Spreads  his  wisdom  all  about  him 
For  the  sightless,  every  day. 
Do  you  know  a  higher  calling 
Than  that  followed  by  our  friend? 
Has  this  world  a  man  more  worthy 
With  a  life  of  higher  trend? 
Though  he  bears  no  lofty  titles, 
No  high  sounding,  grand  degree, 
He  shall  wear  a  crown  in  glory 
With  the  great  Divinity. 

(Signed)  Irvin  W.  Underbill. 


CHARLES  F.  F.  AND  MARY  DRANGA  CAMPBELL 


Editor's  Note— The  following  letter  by  the 
author  of  this  sketch  is  self-explanatory: 

To  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind:  ■ 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Outlook  for  the  tflind 
to  print  sketches  about  individuals  upon  their  appoint- 
ment to  new  positions  in  work  for  the  blind.  I  notice 
that  there  has  been  no  such  article  about  Charles  b. 
F.  Campbell  since  he  took  charge  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  I  enclose  some  material 
with  regard  to  both  him  and  his  wife  and  request 
that  it  be   published  in  the  magazine. 

Just  because  these  two  workers  for  the  blind  are 
responsible  for  the  production  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  withhold  a 
sketch  about  themselves  when  their  turn  comes  to 
have  such  material  printed.  The  associate  editors  of 
this   magazine   insist   upon   its   appearance. 

(Signed)     Olin    H.    Burritt. 

By  training  and  experience  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  who  have  recently 
been  appointed  Superintendent  and  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Columbus,  are  better  prepared 
than  the  majority  of  newly  appointed  superin- 
tendents to  assume  the  duties  of  their  new 
positions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  are  so  well  known 
in  work  for  the  blind  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  fact  of  their  going  to  the  Ohio 
School  at  first  thought   seems    sufficient;    yet 


it  is  doubtful  whether  their  preparation  for 
their  new  responsibilities  is  known  to  many 
within  our  profession. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  a  native  of  the  "Golden 
West,"  having  spent  her  early  childhood  in 
California.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  she  went 
to  Massachusetts  to  prepare  for  college  at 
the  Girls'  Latin  School  of  Boston.  Return- 
ing to  California  she  attended  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University  and  while  still  a  student 
became  an  assistant  in  the  library  of  that  Uni- 
versity. Later  she  accepted  a  similar  po- 
sition at  the  University  of  Indiana  in  Bloom- 
ington.  Being  an  omniverous  reader,  en- 
dowed with  good  native  ability  and  possessed 
of  a  genial  good  nature,  Mrs.  Campbell,  dur- 
ing her  nine  years'  experience  in  these  two 
libraries,  secured  an  excellent  preparation  for 
her  future  work  among  blind  people.  Each 
vacation  was  spent  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  not  only  the  large  libraries  of  the  coun- 
try, their  collections  and  methods,  but  all 
phases  of  philanthropic  work.  Desirous  of 
coming  more  closely  in  touch  with  social  wel- 
fare   activities,    she    gave   up    her    library   po- 
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sition  to  enter  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy  and  lived,  while  a  student 
there,  at  Chicago  Commons,  one  of  the  large 
settlement  houses  of  that  city.  Upon  gradu- 
ation Mrs.  Campbell  (or  Miss  Dranga,  as 
she  was  then)  became  the  first  field  officer 
of  the  Eugenics  Record  office  of  the  Am- 
erican Breeders'  Association  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long 
Island.  In  this  position  she  worked  with  Dr. 
William  Healy  of  Chicago  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  delinquency  in  connection 
with  court  offenders.  Her  next  assignment 
took  her  back  to  Indiana,  this  time  to  In- 
dianapolis, where  she  was  asked  to  investi- 
gate the  records  and  bring  down  to  date  the 
remarkable  family  history  of  a  degenerate 
family  similar  to  the  Jukes  of  New  York. 
The  purpose  of  all  this  investigation  was  to 
help  in  bringing  together  reliable  data  which 
will  enable  students  of  heredity  to  determine 
more  accurately  the  probability  of  the  trans- 
mission of  human  characteristics. 

While  Miss  Dranga  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  interesting  study,  Mrs.  Wilhelmina 
Dranga  Campbell  died  leaving  Mr.  Campbell 
with  three  little  children  just  after  the  family 
had  moved  to  Ohio  in  1911.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  Mary  Dranga  offered  to  help 
with  the  care  of  her  sister's  children  and 
moved  to  Columbus.  Later  Mr.  Campbell  and 
Miss  Dranga  were  married. 

With  the  energy  which  seems  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  family,  Miss  Dranga  not  only 
took  hold  of  the  family  problem  but  at  once 
turned  her  energies  into  assisting  in  work 
for  the  blind.  During  the  time  when  the 
Ohio  Commission  was  building  up  its  market 
for  blind  women's  work,  this  tireless  social 
worker  helped  by  taking  charge  of  exhibitions 
and  sales  of  the  work  of  the  blind  and 
helped  in  various  other  ways.  With  the  same 
keen  interest  she  assisted  in  the  many  de- 
tails connected  with  making  the  pre-conven- 
tion  arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

Possibly  her  greatest  service  to  the  cause 
of  the  blind  is  her  assistance  in  the  production 
of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  of  which  she 
became  the  business  manager  and  assistant 
editor. 

Tims  has  Mrs.  Campbell  become  a  real  help- 
male    to    Mr.    Campbell    not    only    by    her    as- 


sistance in  all  his  activities  for  the  blind  but 
in  giving  to  his  little  children  the  devotion 
of  a  true  mother  coupled  with  the  wise  coun- 
sel and  practical  experience  of  a  trained  so- 
cial worker. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  or  "Charlie  Camp- 
bell," as  he  is  familiarly  known  to  his  more 
intimate  friends,  was  born  within  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
in  London,  England.  But  although  born  in 
England  he  is  by  inheritance  and  training  a 
genuine  American ;  for  his  parents,  Sir  Fran- 
cis and  Lady  Campbell,  are  both  Americans 
and  his  education  has  been  secured  almost 
entirely  in  American  schools. 

In  1892,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  Charles 
came  to  America  to  live  with  an  aunt  in  South 
Acton,  Mass.,  and  attended  the  high  school 
of  the  historic  town  of  Concord.  Upon  grad- 
uation from  high  school  he  entered  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1901.  If  one  were  outlining 
an  ideal  course  of  training  for  a  young  man 
to  pursue  who  was  looking  forward  to  work 
among  the  blind,  a  course  in  an  Institute  of 
Technology  would  scarcely  be  included  in  his 
ideal  curriculum.  Nevertheless  this  course  of 
training  in  the  practical  sciences  and  their 
application  has  been  of  great  service  to  Mr. 
Campbell  in  his  years  of  work  with  the  adult 
blind. 

Evidently  his  father  believed  that  his  son 
Charles  might  some  day  take  charge  of  a 
school  for  the  blind ;  for  he  is  reported  to 
have  said :  "Charlie,  if  you  are  looking  for- 
ward to  leadership  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  I  advise  you  to  take  another  year  be- 
fore beginning  your  career,  and  this  time 
turn  your  attention  primarily  to  the  teach- 
ing of  music;  for  while  yon  may  never  be- 
come a  musician  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  you  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  and  sympathy  with  music  methods  and 
teachers  so  that  you  can  know  whether  those, 
who  may  be  associated  with  you  in  the  field 
of  music,  understand  their  business.  So  few 
superintendents  are  musical !" 

Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Campbell  went  to 
Leipzig,  Germany.  While  taking  a  course  in 
the  history  of  education  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig  he  not  only  studied  music  but  he 
made  a  careful  survey  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  in  vogue  in  the  various  conservatories 
of  music  in  that  city. 
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Poster  used  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  England  and  America  when  he  began  in  1901  giving  illustrated  lectures  in  the  interests 
of  the  blind.     (Space  was  left  below  the  above  material  for  the  date,  time  and  place  of  meeting.) 


Upon  his  return  to  London  he  became  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College. 

Mr.  Campbell  showed  early  in  his  career 
that  he  was  not  "a  slave  to  tradition,"  for 
before  graduating  from  the  school  of  tech- 
nology he  began  to  make  his  collection  of 
lantern  slides  showing  the  blind  at  work  and 
at  play.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  London 
from  Germany  he  had  made  a  motion  picture 
film    showing    the    recreational     activities    of 


pupils  of  the  "College,"  and  thus  early  in  his 
career  adopted  modern  methods  of  educat- 
ing the  public  to  the  possibilities  of  so  train- 
ing the  blind  that  they  can  become  useful 
citizens. 

In  1903,  having  decided  that  two  could  do 
more  work  than  one,  young  Campbell  returned 
to  Boston  to  claim  the  hand  of  Wilhelmina 
N.  Dranga  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
while  a  student  at  college  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Campbell's     appreciation     of     this     remarkable 
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woman's  work  is  best  shown  by  the  beautiful 
memorial  which  he  compiled  and  printed  in 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  January,  1912. 

If  any  evidence  be  needed  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's complete  devotion  to  his  life's  work, 
early  in  his  professional  career,  it  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  postponed  his  wedding 
day  in  order  to  give  an  illustrated  lecture 
about  work  for  the  blind  before  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  and  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  of  Boston.  The  next  day 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  was  officially 
born  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  asked  to  become 
its  executive  officer.  Immediately  he  began  to 
give  lectures  before  women's  jclubs,  men's 
clubs,  lodges  and  churches — in  fact,  wherever 
he  could  obtain  a  hearing;  and  from  that  day 
to  the  present  this  "walking  delegate"  never 
misses  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
those  who  must  spend  their  lives  in  darkness. 
It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Mr.  Campbell  has  addressed  more  people  in 
the  interests  of  the  blind  during  the  past 
thirteen  years  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put 
together;  and  most  of  us  admit  him  to  be 
the  most  magnetic  speaker  among  us.  Certain 
it  is  that  his  remarkable  success  in  winning 
appropriations  from  Legislatures  and  sub- 
scriptions from  philanthropists  is  largely  due 
to  his  ability  to  present  his  cause  effectively. 

In  1904,  realizing  that  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  was 
of  more  value  in  educating  the  public  than 
talking  to  them  about  the  blind,  he  founded 
his  "Experiment  Station  for  the  Trade  Train- 
ing of  the  Blind."  Out  of  this  grew  art 
fabric  weaving  for  the  blind  women  which 
is  now  taught  in  several  of  the  states ;  well 
designed  hand  woven  rugs  by  men  which 
are  also  being  used  in  many  places ;  "wunder- 
mop"  (a  name  he  copyrighted  for  the  blind) 
making ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  his  least 
contribution,  he  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  placing  a  few  blind  people  in  factories 
among  seeing  operatives. 

When  the  permanent  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  was  established  in  Massachusetts  in 
1906,  the  "Experiment  Station"  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  was  taken  over  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  industrial  activities  of  the 
Commission  and  with  it  went  Mr.   Campbell. 

In  1905  the  American  Association  of 
Workers    for   the   Blind   in    its   present    form 


was  born  and  the  writer  well  remembers  the 
impression  this  comparatively  new  worker  for 
the  blind  made  upon  his  fellows  at  Saginaw, 
Michigan.  Indeed  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  Mr.  Campbell  and  both  the  present  and 
former  Mrs.  Campbell  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  making  the  Conference  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  what  they  have  been  since 
that  date.  Since  1907  Mr.  Campbell  has 
served  as  the  secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  has 
had  far  the  largest  part  in  organizing  and 
carrying  through  the  large  and  successful 
gatherings  of  this  national  association  of 
workers  for  the  blind. 

Convinced  of  the  need  of  a  magazine  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell asked  the  Masachusetts  Association  to 
support  the  enterprise  and  make  good  the 
inevitable  financial  deficit  that  would  be  in- 
curred by  the  publication  of  a  magazine  with 
so  limited  a  circulation  and  we  had  given 
to  us,  in  April,  1907,  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  the  only  magazine  of  its  kind  in  the 
U.  S.,  published  in  the  interests  of  the  blind 
and  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Believing  that  there  was  a  need  for  a 
"settlement  house"  for  blind  women,  Mr. 
Campbell  in  1909  persuaded  Mrs.  James  A. 
Woolson  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  give 
as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  her  beautiful 
home  estate  to  be  used  as  an  industrial  and 
recreation  center  for  blind  women  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Shortly  before  this,  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  was  organized  with 
headquarters  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  call  came 
to  Mr.  Campbell  to  act  as  its  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

After  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  service  in 
Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Campbell  in  1911  accepted  the 
position  of  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  Com- 
mission's annual  budget  had  just  been  in- 
creased from  less  than  $3,000  to  about  $30,000. 
During  his  five  years  of  service  this  amount 
was  increased  until  in  1916  he  was  responsible 
for  an  annual  expenditure  (including  income 
from  sales)  of  $91,000. 

In  his  work  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Campbell  has 
evolved  an  excellent  plan  of  providing  blind 
women  with  home  employment  whereby  ap- 
proximately 375  women  are  happily  employed. 

One  secret  of  Mr.  Campbell's  success  is  his 
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generosity  toward  his  associates.  He  never 
tires  of  acknowledging  the  co-operation  he 
receives  from  his  entire  staff.  Like  his  father 
he  has  the  faculty  of  injecting  his  enthusiasm 
into  all  around  him  with  the  result  that  his 
corps  becomes  a  well-trained  crew  making 
every  stroke  count. 

One  of  Mr.  Campbell's  strongest  assets  is 
the  affection  which  blind  people  have  for 
him.  In  whatever  field  he  has  labored  this 
fact  has  stood  out  prominently  among  his 
other  qualifications  for  service  to  blind  peo- 
ple of  all  ages,  of  whatever  station  in  life. 
His  genial  good  nature,  his  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  blind  people,  his  generous  and 
unselfish    service,    his    ability    to    "put    himself 


in  the  other  fellow's  place,"  coupled  with  his 
early  experiences  at  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege where  he  grew  up  with  the  blind  pupils 
of  his  father's  school  make  him  universally 
loved  and  respected  by  our  people. 

"Why  do  blind  people  all  like  Charlie  Camp- 
bell," I  recently  asked  a  successful  blind  man 
who  knows  him  well.  "Because,"  said  he, 
"he  takes  us  at  full   face  value." 

Educators  of  the  blind  welcome  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  among  their  number  and  hope 
that  they  may  be  given  the  health  and  strength 
to  initiate  the  changes  which  they  have  so 
long  advocated  for  better  preparing  blind  chil- 
dren for  the  battle  of  life. 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES. 
(Continued  from  page  73) 

Smith,  Nellie  K.  A  Chinese  Helen  Keller,  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.     N.  Y.,  1916. 

The  Treasury,  London,  June,  1916 :  Blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors,  Sir  C.  Arthur  Pear- 
son's work  at  St.  Dunstan's,  by  John  Gar- 
rett Leigh.     Illustrated,     pp.   190-195. 

Van  Leuven-Brown  National  Magazine,  De- 
troit, May,  1916:  The  Monroe  home  for 
blind  babies,  55  East  Vine  Street,  Michi- 
gan,    pp.  16-17. 

William  Terry  Touch  Alphabet,  for  use  by 
the  deaf  and  blind.  12  pp.  1916.  1201 
Leader-News  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

World  Outlook,  September,  1916 :  New  eyes 
for  old,  about  10,000  persons  every  year 
receive  their  sight  in  missionary  hospitals. 
Illustrated,    p.  5. 

Youth's  Companion,  April  27,  1916 :  The  eye 
man,  by  Elizabeth  Irons  Folsom,  (fiction), 
pp.   228-229. 


VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW 

By  John  Galsworthy 

(From   The  Nation,  1915) 

God,  I  am  travelling  out  to  death's  sea, 

I,  who   exulted  in  sunshine  and  laughter, 
Thought    not   of    dying — death   is    such    waste 
to   me! 

Grant  me  one  comfort :  Leave  not  the  here- 
after 
Of  mankind  to  war,  as  though  I  had  died  not — 

I,  who  in  battle,  my  comrade's  arm  linking, 
Shouted  and  sang — life  in  my  pulses  hot 

Throbbing  and  dancing !    Let  not  my  sinking 
In  dark  be  for  naught,  my  death  a  vain  thing ! 

God,  let  me  know  it  the  end  of  man's  fever ! 
Make  my  last  breath  a  bugle  call,  carrying 

Peace   o'er   the   valleys   and   cold   hills,    for 
ever ! 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


DELAWARE. 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  fiscal  year  duly 
audited  by  the  official  auditor  of  the  Com- 
mission, shows  the  earnings  from  cash  sales, 
$8,147.48.  Receipts  from  State  appropriation, 
$3,000.  From  city  appropriation,  $500.  From 
State  for  apprentices,  $500.  Other  gratuities, 
$1,110.  Total  disbursements,  $10,910.57.  Cash 
on  hand,  $2,346.91.  Private  donations,  $723, 
have  been  deposited  with  the  Wilmington 
Trust  Company,  to  the  credit  of  the  build- 
ing fund  and  toward  the  liquidation  of  the 
mortgage. 

The  shop  gave  employment  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  men  on  the  premises.  Three  men  were 
given  work  at  their  homes,  and  three  men 
plied  occupations  independently  of  the  shop, 
in  whom  we  are  just  as  much  interested. 
Besides  these  three  women  are  given  em- 
ployment at  their  homes,  and  five  others  are 
sewing  rags  for  carpet  weaving. 

The  field  officers  report  254  blind  in  the 
State.  Eight  children  are  in  school  and  four 
are  eligible  for  school,  on  the  waiting  list. 
Six  new  cases  of  blindness  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention.  One  man  was  brought  to 
the  shop  and  is  now  caning  chairs  successfully. 
One  lady  was  introduced  to  moon  type  but 
had  read  all  the  books  on  the  library  shelves. 
One  lady  too  old  to  learn  is  being  assisted 
to  enter  The  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for 
Aged  Blind,  in  Philadelphia.  One  defective 
child  was  sent  to  The  Arthur  Home  for  Blind 
Babies,  at  Summitt,  New  Jersey,  the  Sun- 
shine Society  having  interested  themselves  in 
this  case.  The  field  officer  made  162  visits 
outside  the  shop  chiefly  to  oversee  work  be- 
ing done  at  workers'  homes. 

The  Hon.  Charles  M.  Wharton,  M.  D.,  of 
Dover,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Commission  from  Kent  county.  (From  the 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Delaware  Com- 
mission  for  the  Blind.) 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

Reading    Room    For   The   Blind. 

Library    of    Congress. 

Harriett  L.  Stone,  Correspondent. 

A  new  catalogue  is  now  in  print  listing  the 

books  in  the  various  types  received  in  the  room 

since  July,   1914,   when   the   first   catalogue   of 


this  collection  was  issued.  This  supplementary 
catalogue  shows  a  very  gratifying  growth  in 
the  number  of  books,  as  the  additions  equal 
three-fifths  of  those  catalogued  in  1914. 

Another  season  of  entertainment  for  the 
blind  has  opened  with  exceptionally  fine  pro- 
grams, and  the  announcement  of  musical  and 
literary  artists  of  the  highest  standard  for  fu- 
ture dates. 

Mrs.  Rider  has  planned  an  innovation  for 
this  season,  and  ten  minutes  preceding  each 
program  will  be  devoted  to  an  informal  talk 
on  topics  of  general  interest,  a  brief  paper  pre- 
pared by  her,  or  at  her  request,  some  blind 
person  will  talk,  giving  notes  gleaned  from  the 
periodicals  in  tactile  print,  or  the  time  will  be 
given  to  a  brief  round-table,  and  as  the  at- 
tendance of  blind  people  is  unusually  large  this 
year,  this  feature  is  sure  to  prove  most  inter- 
esting and  helpful. 

Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  well-known  to  readers 
of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  has  been  recent- 
ly elected  president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  organization  is  planning  work  along  several 
practical  lines  for  the  coming  year. 

MARYLAND. 

School  for  the  Blind. 

minnie  e.  hicks,  correspondent. 

Switch-board  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Maryland, 

When  the  assertion  was  first  made  that  a 
blind  person  could  successfully  operate  a  tele- 
phone switch-board,  many  shook  their  heads 
wisely  and  declared  the  idea  absurd  and  im- 
practical. But  those  who  know  best  what 
can  be  done  without  sight  felt  it  worth  while 
to  make  the  experiment ;  and,  as  a  result, 
switch-board  operating  now  takes  a  place  near 
the  top  of  the  list  of  possible  and  profitable 
occupations    for  the  blind. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  alone,  eight  young 
women  are  now  earning  a  livelihood  at  the 
board.  The  pioneer  among  these  "Hello  girls,"' 
Miss  Elsie  Sonderman,  has,  for  the  past  seven 
years,  had  charge  of  a  switch-board  in  a  subur- 
ban hospital ;  and  her  friends  recall  with 
amusement  the  objections  which  were  offered 
when  her  application  was  under  consideration. 
"We  are  busy  people  here,"  one  of  the  oppos- 
ing powers  affirmed :  "no  one  has  time  to 
dress  the  young  lady  and  take  her  from  place 
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to  place."  Finally,  however,  Miss  Sonderman 
received  reluctant  permission  to  see  what  she 
could  do;  and  the  ability  with  which  she  not 
only  manipulated  the  board,  but  also  performed 
other  duties  belonging  to  the  position,  soon 
changed  skepticism  to  admiration.  With  con- 
stantly    lessening     difficulty,     blind     operators 


Blind  Switch-board   Operator 

have  secured  positions  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  other  places,  where  they  are,  be- 
yond question,  making  good. 

Both  students  in  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  and  adults  receiving  training  in  the 
workshop  are  taught  to  operate  the  switch- 
board. Each  of  these  institutions  has  its  own 
exchange,  and  there  is  quite  enough  coming 
and  going  over  the  lines  to  give  the  learner 
experience  in  handling  a  busy  board. 

Some  fear  that  the  growing  use  of  the  flash 
system  will,  in  a  short  time,  make  the  work 
impossible  to  the  blind  operator ;  but  there 
seems  little  ground  for  this  feeling,  for,  though 
the  flash-boards  are  almost  exclusively  used 
in  the  large  offices,  they  are  not  likely,  soon,  if 
ever,  to  be  installed  in  the  private  branch 
exchanges,  and  it  is  in  these  that  the  sightless 
operator  can  most  hopefully  look  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  advent  of  the  blind  telephone  operator 
means  more  than  the  finding  of  one  new  means 
of  self-support  for  the  blind,  though  that  is 
much.  It  represents  another  opening  in  the 
ranks  of  sighted  workers  into  which  the  blind 
woman  can  step, — another  place  where,  meet- 
ing the  same  demands  which  are  made  of  her 


sister  who  sees,  she  can  prove  the  efficiency 
of  trained  touch  and  hearing.  The  public — 
the  powerful  "they,"  whose  opinions  are  ever 
flying  from  lip  to  lip — look  calmly,  with  the 
stereotyped  "isn't  it  wonderful!"  upon  any 
achievement  of  the  blind  along  these  lines 
of  work  relegated  to  them  by  custom  and 
tradition ;  but  they  become  actively  interested 
only  when,  despite  the  lack  of  sight,  a  man 
or  woman  is  acceptably  filling  a  place  which 
one  with  sight  would  be  willing  to  occupy. 
If  the  sighted  are  to  be  educated  in  the  real- 
ities of  blindness,  the  lessons  must  be  couched 
in  terms  that  they  understand;  and  the  blind 
operator  of  the  switch-board  will,  beyond 
doubt,  prove  a  valuable  factor  in  this  process 
of  education. 

MISSOURI. 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
has  recently  taken  over  the  workshop  oper- 
ated by  the  Missouri  Association  for  the 
Blind  at  3741-3  Cass  Ave.,  St.  Louis.  New 
workers  will  be  given  employment  as  rapidly 
as  they  can  be  taken  care  of.  A  separate 
shop  has  been  opened  for  blind  colored  men 
who  will  be  engaged  in  mop  making. 

Mrs.  Anna  F.  Harris,  who  has  served  the 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind  effectively 
as  secretary,  has  become  the  superintendent 
of  the  state  shop  operated  by  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

J.  D.  Perry  Francis,  member  of  the  broker- 
age firm  of  Francis  Bro.  &  Company,  and  a 
son  of  former  Governor  David  R.  Francis, 
American  Ambassador  to  Russia,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Missouri  Commission 
for  the  Blind  to  succeed  the  late  Charles  A. 
Stix. 

John  R.  Lyell,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Shelbina,  Mo.,  was  elected  vice-president,  fill- 
ing the  vacancy  created  by  the  promotion 
of   Mr.   Francis. 

J.  C.  Jones  continues  to  serve  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Adolph  Michaels,  the  blind  member  of  the 
Commission,  has  been  elected  superintendent 
of  shops. 

Jacob  Lambert,  a  cigar  manufacturer  of 
St.  Louis,  is  the  new  member  appointed  by 
Governor  Elliott  W.  Major,  to  succeed  the 
late  Charles  A.  Stix. 

Dr.  William  H.  Luedde,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
been  selected  to  take  charge  of  the   work  of 
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the  Commission  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness for  which  an  appropriation  has  been 
made. 

Pensions. 
At   the   recent   election  in  Missouri   a  con- 
stitutional   amendment    authorizing    the    State 
Legislature  to  grant  relief  to  needy  blind  peo- 
ple was  adopted  by  a  plurality  of  12,719. 

United  Workers  for  the  Blind  of  Missouri. 

The  factory  of  the  United  Workers  for  the 
Blind  of  Missouri,  at  4151  Delmar  Boulevard. 
St.  Louis,  was  formally  opened  the  night  of 
Friday,  September  29,  with  a  public  demon- 
stration. 

Machinery  for  making  mops,  brooms,  etc., 
was  started  at  8  o'clock  and  kept  going  until 
10  o'clock,  manned  by  two  partly  blind  women, 
ten  blind  men  and  three  sighted  men. 
Throughout  the  two  hours  there  was  an  in- 
formal reception,  with  music  by  the  blind 
but  no  speechmaking. 

Admission  to  the  formal  opening,  really  an 
informal  affair,  was  free  to  the  public  with- 
out ticket.  Several  hundred  persons  attended. 
There  was  nothing  for  sale,  the  U.  W.  B. 
having  decided  to  limit  the  sale  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  factory  to  jobbers  and  dealers. 
Neither  was  there  any  solicitation  for  dona- 
tions. The  prime  purpose  of  the  affair  was 
to  show  those  men  and  women  who  con- 
tributed to  the  building  fund  how  their  money 
had  been  spent. 

The  U.  W.  B.  bought  the  Delmar  Boulevard 
property  from  the  First  Spiritualist  Associa- 
tion of  Missouri.  The  land  is  55  feet  wide 
by  150  feet  deep.  The  main  building  has  a 
frontage  on  Delmar  Boulevard  of  45  feet 
and  a  depth  of  60  feet.  It  contains  one  large 
room,  which  the  Spiritualists  used  as  their 
auditorium.  The  annex  or  extension,  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  main  building  in  the 
rear,  is  about  30  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep 
and  contains  three  rooms.  (From  The  World 
of  the  Blind,  Sept.,  1916.) 

NEBRASKA. 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

The  firm  of  Miller  &  Paine  of  Lincoln  has 
donated  space  for  a  sales  department  for  the 
work  of  blind  men  and  women  of  the  state, 
to  be  held  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The   Nebraska   Association  of  Workers   for 


the  Blind  and  the  Woman's   Club  of  Lincoln, 
have  co-operated  in  securing  this  department. 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Lyle  Harris,  Field  Agent  of  the  Ne- 
braska Commission  for  the  Blind,  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Nebraska  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  its  recent 
biennial  convention  at  College  View,  Neb. ; 
L.  N.  Muck,  of  College  View,  vice-president; 
Miss  Louise  Tucker,  College  View,  recording 
secretary;  Miss  Alice  Howell,  Lincoln,  cor- 
responding secretary;  H.  J.  Gierau,  Nebraska 
City,  treasurer. 

A  number  of  excellent  papers  were  given. 
Hon.  John  A.  Maguire,  with  six  years'  experi- 
ence in  Congress,  spoke  on  economic  efficiency. 
Charles  A.  Amedon,  graduate  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music,  now  in  charge  of  the  voice  department 
at  the  United  Brethren  College,  York,  Neb., 
spoke  on  the  efficient  musician  and  illustrated 
his  points  from  his  own  experience.  H.  J. 
Gierau,  instructor  of  the  violin  at  the  Ne- 
braska School  for  the  Blind,  also  took  part 
in  the  program.  Mr.  Harris  gave  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  establishment  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  and  outlined  its  work. 

OHIO. 
Clovernook   Home  for  the  Blind, 
georgia  d.  and  florence  b.  trader. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1903  that  the  great 
need  of  a  home  for  blind  girls  was  forcibly 
brought  to  our  attention.  We  found  homes  in 
Ohio  for  practically  all  other  conditions  of 
people,  but  for  some  reason  a  home  for  the 
blind  had  not  been  thought  of.  So  we  de- 
termined that  these  greatly  afflicted  people 
without  sight,  money  or  family,  should  be  given 
a   comfortable   home  and   occupation. 

We  went  to  our  good  friend  the  late  Wm.  A. 
Procter,  disclosed  our  plans,  and  told  him 
of  the  home  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  which 
was  then  for  sale.  The  next  day,  March  11, 
1903,  he  bought  this  house  with  its  26  acres 
and  gave  it  to  us  to  be  used  as  a  home  for 
blind  women.  After  ten  years  the  little  home 
of  seven  rooms  proved  too  small,  so  tne  friends 
of  Clovernook  generously  contributed  funds 
for  a  new  building.  This  was  built  across  the 
drive  from  the  old  home,  and  now  with  the 
two  houses  twenty-two  blind  women  can  be 
cared   for. 
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In  the  morning,  after  the  rooms  are  made 
tidy,  (each  one  sharing  in  the  work)  some 
go  to  the  weaving  shop,  while  others  go  to 
another  building  where  books  in  embossed 
type  are  printed.  The  weaving  shop  was  closed 
during  July  and  August.  In  the  ten  months 
2153  rugs,  437  pillow  covers,  31  coverlets,  2 
blankets  and  12  table  covers  were  woven. 


pation  in  crocheting,  knitting,  hemming  towels, 
wash  cloths,  making  aprons,  bead  work,  etc. 

In  September  it  was  our  pleasure  to  make  ar- 
rangement for  Miss  Ella  Slutz,  one  of  the 
Clovernook  girls,  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Columbus  to  equip  herself  for  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.  She  has  done  creditable  work 
the  first  year.     Through   the  interest  of   Mrs. 


On  the    spacious   porch    at   Clovernook 


We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  printing  shop 
is  now  well  organized  and  hope  in  another  year 
to  make  a  better  financial  showing.  The  cost 
of  producing  these  books  is  very  great  as  the 
original  copy  must  be  made  on  brass.  The 
proof  work,  part  of  the  press  work,  sewing, 
light  binding  and  folding  of  the  shipping  boxes 
is  done  by  the  blind  girls.  In  the  book  bind- 
ing department,  the  volunteer  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Jennie  March,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Eaton  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Drach,  has  been  of  great  help  and 
deeply  appreciated.  Many  games  and  post 
cards  in  the  embossed  type  are  also  printed, 
of  these  202  games  and  1000  cards  were  sold. 
Of  the  seven  books  stereographed  123  volumes 
have  been  sold.  The  sale  is  limited  to  schools 
and  libraries,  as  the  high  cost  precludes  their 
purchase  by  the  majority  of  individuals. 

Those  who  do  not  go  to  the  shops  find  occu- 


C.  A.  Ross  and  Mr.  Peter  G.  Thompson  and 
the  kindness  of  the  Misses  Baur,  Miss  Mary 
Hayes,  another  of  the  Clovernook  girls  was 
given  a  scholarship  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  a  year  ago,  and  last  fall  was  given  a 
position  as  Instructor  of  music  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools  and  is 
doing  excellent  work. 

Beside  the  industries  many  pleasures  are  pro- 
vided. Miss  Kate  Hall,  Miss  Anna  Heid  and 
Miss  Nellie  Newton  contributing  largely  by 
reading  an  afternoon  each  week.  Special  en- 
tertainment is  provided  each  month.  Trips 
to  the  different  parks,  theaters  and  concerts 
are  also  arranged, — some  even  attending  the 
May  festival.  The  annual  picnic  for  the  blind 
of  the  city  was  given  in  June.  It  was  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Jennie  March,  who  asked  friends  to 
take  the  blind   from  the   city  to  this   country 
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home  in  automobiles,  and  others  to  send  differ- 
ent articles  for  the  lunch.  This  is  a  wonderful 
day  for  these  people  and  looked  forward  to 
with   great   interest. 

Most  sincere  thanks  are  extended  to  all 
those  who  have  given  either  their  time  or 
money  toward  the  support  of  this  work,  and 
special  acknowledgment  is  given  The  McDon- 
ald Printing  Co.  for  donating  the  annual  report. 

Clovernook  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
private  subscriptions.  Without  the  continued 
interest  and  support  of  the  people  this  work 
could  not  be  carried  on,  so  help  is  earnestly 
solicited  from  those  of  you  who  are  more 
fortunate,  that  this  much  needed  work  may  be 
continued.  (From  the  Report,  June,  1915- 
June,  1916.) 

OKLAHOMA. 
School  for  the  Blind. 

The  children  in  the  primary  grades  at  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  have  become 
very  much  interested  in  the  Bedtime  stories 
of  Mr.  Thornton  W.  Burgess,  Nature-story 
writer,  which  have  been  read  to  them  by 
their  teacher  during  the  period  devoted  to 
current  literature.  So  fond  did  they  become 
of  Peter  Rabbit  and  his  friends  that  they 
wrote  Mr.  Burgess  a  letter  in  embossed  char- 
acters a  copy  of  which  we  print  below. 
Dear  Mr.  Burgess  : 

How  are  you?  We  are  writing  you  a  letter 
in  Braille.  There  are  thirty-two  boys  and 
girls  in  our  room,  and  we  get  all  of  our 
lessons  with  our  fingers.  Every  afternoon  at 
1 :30  our  teacher  reads  us  one  of  your  animal 
stories  from  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  we 
like  them  so  well  we  thought  we  would  write 
you. 

Reddy  Fox  is  a  funny  fellow,  isn't  he? 
We  are  so  glad  Mr.  Quack  has  been  found. 
We  all  clapped  when  we  heard  it.  Is  Mr. 
Quack's  wing  really  broken  so  he  can't  fly 
any  more?  We  hope  not.  Sammy  Jay  is 
not  such  a  rascal  after  all,  is  he?  We  have 
heard  the  frogs  ever  since  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Quack  started  North.  Peter  Rabbit  and  his 
children  and  Mrs.  Peter  live  on  our  school 
grounds.  We  built  a  lunch  room  for  the 
birds  last  winter  after  we  read  your  letter. 

Do  you   think  you   will   ever   come  to   Mus- 
kogee?'    If  you  do,  be  sure  to  come  to  visit  us. 
Your  friends, 
The  Bed-timers  of  the  Ftrst 
and   Second   Grades. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  May  13,  1916. 
Dear  Little  Bedtimers  : 

You  can  not  even  guess  how  much  pleasure 
your  letter  has  given  me.  I  shall  keep  it 
always.  Of  course  I  have  a  great  many  let- 
ters   from    little    folks    all    over    the    country, 


but  this  is  the  first  I  ever  have  received 
written  in  Braille,  and  it  means  a  very  great 
deal  to  me  to  know  that  my  stories  are  giv- 
ing pleasure  to  those  who  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  the  eyesight,  which  means  so 
much.  And  yet  I  know  that  you  do  see, 
and  with  a  sight  that  is  better  than  that  of 
the  outer  eye.  I  know  because  I  see  that 
same  way  myself.  This  is  really  true.  I 
see  more  without  using  my  eyes  than  I  do 
with  them. 

Listen  :  When  I  write  a  story  I  am  in  the 
house,  quite  far  from  Peter  Rabbit  and  all 
his  friends.  I  do  not  see  them  with  my 
eyes:  I  close  my  eyes  and  sit  quietly.  Then 
I  see  them  and  they  are  just  as  real  as  if 
I  were  looking  at  them  with  my  eyes.  I  see 
them  doing  all  the  interesting  things  you  read 
about,  and  then  I  try  to  tell  you  just  what 
I  see.  And  I  think  you  see  things  in  just 
this  same  way.     Isn't  this  so? 

Eyes  are  one  of  God's  most  wonderful  and 
precious  gifts,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so- 
necessary  as  most  people  seem  to  think.  In- 
deed, if  it  were  not  for  the  light  of  the  sun 
they  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  as  those  who 
have  tried  to  go  about  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  have  found  out.  A  far  greater 
gift  is  that  inner  light  which  you  all  possess, 
and  by  means  of  which  you  can  see  far  more- 
beautiful  things  than  you  could  ever  see  with 
the  outer  eyes.  You  know  some  of  the  little 
people  of  the  green  meadows  and  of  other 
parts  of  Old  Mother  Nature's  great  world 
have  very  little  use  for  eyes.  There  is  Miner 
the  Mole.  He  has  eyes,  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  so  very  small  and  weak  that  he  might  as 
well  not  have  any  at  all.  He  spends  most 
of  his  time  in  the  dark  where  he  has  no 
use  for  them  at  all.  When  he  does  come 
out  into  the  sunlight  it  is  so  bright  and  his 
eyes  are  so  weak  that  they  are  of  no  use  to 
him  there.  In  certain  underground  streams 
of  water  there  are  fish  who  are  wholly  blind, 
yet  these  little  people  are  quite  as  happy  and 
enjoy  their  humble  lives  quite  as  much  as 
those  having  wonderful  eyes.  Like  you,  they 
have  learned  to  make  the  most  of  other  senses, 
the  sense  of  touch,  of  hearing,  of  smell. 

When  I  run  my  fingers  over  the  Braille 
writing  of  your  letter  I  realize  how  much 
you  have  in  the  sense  of  touch  which  I  have 
not.  When  two  or  three  little  dots  are  close 
together  they  feel  like  one  to  me.  I  am 
afraid  it  would  take  me  a  long,  long  time  to 
learn  to  read  with  my  fingers.  To  me  this 
delicate  sense  of  touch  which  you  have  seems 
as  truly  wonderful  as  my  eyesight  must  seem 
to   you. 

Yes,  Reddy  Fox  is  a  funny  fellow,  and  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  he  tries  to  make  people 
think.  As  for  Sammy  Jay,  he  is  like  most 
of  us;  there  is  plenty  of  good  in  him  as 
well  as  some  bad.  I  suspect  that  when  fall 
comes  Mr.  Quack's  wing  will  be  quite  as 
strong  as  ever  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  make 
the  long,  dangerous  journey  to  the  sunny- 
Southland. 
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Just  now  he  is  very  proud  of  his  family, 
and  very  happy  up  there  in  the  pond  of  Paddy 
the  Beaver.  I  hope  he  and  Mrs.  Quack  will 
come  back  there  next  spring  instead  of  try- 
ing to  keep  on  to  the  far-away  Northland. 
Don't  you? 

Very  often  as  I  write  from  now  on  I  shall 
think  of  you  all  at  1 :30  in  the  afternoon 
listening  to  one  of  my  stories,  and  I  know 
that  this  is  going  to  help  me  to  write  more 
and  better  stories.  If  ever  I  do  come  any- 
where near  Muskogee  you  may  be  sure  I 
shall  make  it  a  point  to  visit  you.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure. 

Thanking    you    for    writing    me,    and    with 
ever  and  ever  so  much  love  from  Peter  Rab- 
bit and  all  his  friends,  of  whom  I  am  one,  I  am 
Your  very  sincere  friend, 

Thornton  W.  Burgess. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 

sadie  e.  brown,  correspondent 

The  Overbrook  School  began  its  new  year 
on  Wednesday,  October  4th,  1916.  Teachers 
and  pupils  returned,  after  a  long  vacation, 
ready  and  enthusiastic  for  the  work  of  the 
coming  year. 

Many  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
school  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  with- 
drawal of  former  instructors.  We  regret  the 
loss  of  several  of  our  older  and  most  valued 
teachers,  but  we  join  in  giving  a  most  hearty 
welcome  to  those  who  come  to  take  their 
places. 

Mrs.  May  D.  Summers,  who  has  been  a 
loyal  teacher  in  both  the  Girls'  and  Boys' 
Schools  for  a  number  of  years,  leaves  to  ac- 
cept a  position  of  greater  opportunities  as 
special  teacher  for  children  of  defective  sight 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Miss 
Mary  Benson  succeeds  Mrs.  Summers  as 
•director  of  physical  training  in  the  Girls' 
School.  Miss  Benson  is  a  graduate  of  North- 
field  Seminary,  Mass.,  and  of  the  Sargent 
School  of  Physical  Education  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Mrs.  Summers'  work  as  teacher  of  the 
second  grade  in  the  Boys'  School  will  be 
taken  by  Miss  Ethel  Faries,  a  graduate  of  the 
West  Chester  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School 
with  one  year  at  the  Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege. 

■Madame  Suelke-Shaw,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  since  1893  as  teacher 
of  voice,  finds  it  necessary  to  leave  us  this 
year.  Her  successor  is  Miss  Orca  Z.  Miller, 
a    graduate    of    the    Teachers'    Course,    Cheve 


Method,  under  Miss  McDonough,  a  student  of 
voice  culture  with  Mrs.  Osbourne  of  the 
Sternberg  School  of  Music,  and  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint  with  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Clarke  of 
the  Universit}  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  vocal 
teacher  of  several  years  experience.  As  Miss 
Miller  is  to  live  at  the  school  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  make  a  change  in  our  chorus  work. 
It  is  the  plan  to  teach  singing  by  grades,  each 
grade  having  its  own  assigned  time  for  this 
work.  Thus  a  greater  amount  of  attention 
can   be   given    to    the   individual   pupil. 

Miss  Greta  V.  Davis,  who  was  a  teacher  in 
the  fourth  grade  of  our  Girls'  School  for  six 
years,  has  resigned  and  Miss  Benson,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  gymnasium  work,  has  charge  of 
this  grade. 

Mr.  Raymond  Shortlidge,  the  director  of 
the  physical  training  in  the  Boys'  School  dur- 
ing last  year,  leaves  to  take  up  work  at  Lafay- 
ette College.  Mr.  Fred  A.  Belland,  who 
was  associated  with  our  Principal,  Mr.  Burritt, 
for  three  years  as  physical  instructor  at  the 
New  York  State  School  at  Batavia,  comes 
to  take  charge  of  the  same  kind  of  work  at 
Overbrook. 

Mr.  Henry  Eichenberger  of  the  class  of 
1910  has  been  employed  for  this  year  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Jacob  P.  Bausch  as  instructor  of 
piano  tuning.  Mr.  Eichenberger  received 
his  literary  diploma  in  1910  and  after  that  time 
devoted  his  attention  to  piano  tuning,  receiv- 
ing his  diploma  in  that  department  in  1912. 
After  leaving  school  he  was  employed  at  the 
Lester  piano  factory  until  1914.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  engaged  in  doing  private  and 
public  school  piano  tuning.  He  is  totally 
blind. 

PUPIL    EXCHANGE 

Agnes  S.  Locuson,  a  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1916,  has  gone  to  Perkins  Institution  in 
Watertown  as  our  pupil  exchange  with  that 
school.  Muriel  Anderson,  a  Perkins'  gradu- 
ate of  the  class  of  1916,  comes  to  spend  the 
year  at  Overbrook.  This  system  of  pupil 
exchange  has  proved  of  help  and  value  to  the 
pupils  of  both  schools. 

RESEARCH    DEPARTMENT 

We  are  establishing  a  new  Department  at 
the  school  this  year.  It  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Research  Department.  Its  object  will 
be  to  ascertain  how  blindness  has  affected  the 
mental  life  of  the  pupils.  The  tests  used  will 
be  the  same  as  those  given  to  seeing  children. 
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Anthropometric  measurements  will  be  taken 
and  the  Binet  tests  of  intelligence — as  adapted 
to  the  blind  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  of  Cleve- 
land, will  be  made.  This  is  an  effort  to 
secure  a  better  classification  of  pupils  as  to 
mental  ability  and  also  to  improve  the  methods 
whereby  students  of  varying  mental  ability 
are  taught. 

At  the  head  of  the  Research  Department 
will  be  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Physchology  department  at  Mount 
Holyoke   College.  Professor    Hayes    is   in- 

tensely interested  in  this  work  and  has  already 
given  much  time  to  the  study  of  color  blind- 
ness. He  will  make  occasional  visits  to  the 
school  until  February,  1917,  when  he  will 
move  to  Philadelphia  and  continue  more  ex- 
tensive work  here.  He  has  leave  of  absence 
for  one  half  year  from  his  duties  at  Mount 
Holyoke   College. 

Miss  Katherine  Roese,  B.  A.  Cornell,  1915, 
will  act  as  the  assistant  to  Dr.  Hayes.  Miss 
Roese  spent  last  year  at  the  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  where  she 
devoted  special  attention  to  learning  how  to 
apply  the  Binet  tests  of  intelligence  to  the 
blind.  This  work  was  a  special  preparation 
for  her  at  Overbrook  this  year.  Last  year 
she  tested  over  twenty  pupils  at  Overbrook 
and  fifty-seven  at  the  New  York  School  for 
the   Blind  at  Batavia. 

BOY    SCOUTS. 

The  Scout  movement  is  still  flourishing  and 
the  enthusiasm  runs  high  this  year.  Scout 
Master  Albert  Cowgill  has  registered  the 
members  of  Troop  118  and  Mr.  Belland,  the 
new  director  of  physical  training,  has  been 
made  assistant  of  this  Troop.  A  new  junior 
Troop,  composed  of  the  younger  boys,  has 
been  organized  with  Mr.  Philip  Randle  in 
charge  and  Mr.  Herbert  Hartung  as  assistant. 
This  means  that  the  Scouts  have  in  one  year 
doubled  their  number.  Many  interesting 
plans  are  under  way  for  this  year. 

Association  for  the  Blind. 
The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  long  hoped  to  commence  active  work  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  has  recently 
engaged  Miss  Minnie  E.  Pfordt  to  inaugurate 
nursing  and  social  service  work  among  those 
who  have  defective  vision.  Miss  Pfordt  has 
had  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  nursing 
work  and  for  several  years  was  in  charge  of 


the  Ladies'  G.  A.  R.  Home  at  Hawkins,  and 
later  she  was  responsible  for  the  work  among 
the  insane  women  of  the  Allegheny  County 
home  at  Woodville. 

Before  commencing  her  duties  in  Pittsburgh 
Miss  Pfordt  visited  Columbus,  Toledo  and 
Cleveland  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  work 
that  has  been  so  effectively  carried  on  by  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  its  efforts- 
to  save  sight.  Those  who  have  met  Miss 
Pfordt  feel  that  the  cause  of  prevention  has 
had  added  to  its  ranks  a  useful  and  prac- 
tical worker. 

Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 

"Blindness  need  be  no  impairment  to  useful 
and  self-sustaining  citizenship"  is  the  quota- 
tion upon  the  tablet  in  the  Auditorium  which 
has  been  equipped  and  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Hinman  L.  Hall  by  his  two  daughters, 
Adelaide  Hall  Mclntire  and  Annette  Hall 
Phillips. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  this 
beautiful  assembly  room  the  managers  of  the 
institution  formally  introduced  the  new  Su- 
perintendent, Frederick  H.  Mills,  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Mills,  who  was  a  life-long  friend  of  the 
late  Hinman  L.  Hall,  and  who  has  for  many 
years  been  connected  with  the  Institution  as 
the  distributing  agent  of  the  product  of  the 
workshops,  has  succeeded  in  the  most  com- 
mendable manner  in  putting  new  life  into 
this  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  changes  made  by 
Mr.  Mills  is  the  installation  of  six  power 
sewing  machines  to  be  operated  by  blind  men. 
Other  workshops  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country  have  installed  power  machines 
but  few  of  them  have  availed  themselves  of 
blind  workmen   to  operate  the   same. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Auditorium  was 
presented  to  the  institution,  a  reading  room 
furnished  by  Air.  E.  P.  Borden  and  also  an 
infirmary  equipped  by  Mr.  David  Milne  were 
officially  opened.  The  room  used  for  the 
Auditorium  for  many  years  had  been  used 
for  a  general  store  room  and  the  transfor- 
mation into  a  well  lighted,  harmoniously 
decorated  auditorium  was  a  delightful  sur- 
prise to  all  the  friends  of  the  institution. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Hall  and  has  been  a  friend 
of  the  daughters  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
was  asked  to  make  the  formal  presentation 
for    Mrs.    Mclntire    and    Mrs.    Phillips.      The 
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various  donations  were  received  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  by  Mr.  William 
S.  Hallowell.  Representatives  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio  were  present.  All  united  in  congratu- 
lating the  institution  upon  the  excellent  start 
Mr.  Mills  has  made  in  rejuvenating  this  well 
known  and  honored  institution.  (See  Frontis- 
piece). 

UTAH. 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Although  blind  and  not  yet  21  years  of  age, 
John  A.  Carver,  a  former  student  in  the  Blind 
department  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  deaf 
and  the  Blind,  has  been  elected  probate  judge 
of  Franklin  county,  Idaho.  He  will  take 
his  position  upon  the  probate  bench  January 
1.  By  that  time  he  will  have  attained  his  ma- 
jority and  will  be  qualified  to  sit. 

The  blind  judge-elect  was  graduated  from 
the  Utah  school  after  completing  the  eighth 
grade  in  1910.  He  next  attended  Oneida 
academy  at  Preston,  Idaho,  where  he  was  presi- 
dent of  his  class  during  his  junior  year  and 
president  of  the  student  body  the  following 
year.  Following  his  graduation  from  the 
the  academy  he  studied  law,  and  was  practicing 
law  with  Erickson  brothers  at  the  time  of  his 
election. —  (From  the  Utah  Eagle,  Nov.,  1916.) 

CANADA 

Nova   Scotia 

Halifax    School   for   the    Blind 

The  School  for  the  Blind  reopened  on  Sat- 
urday, September  16th.  A  number  of  new 
pupils  were  enrolled  and  the  attendance  will 
be  pretty  much  the  same  as  for  the  past  few 
years. 

Mr.  John  Weir  with  a  party  of  teachers, 
graduates  and  pupils  gave  a  series  of  public 
entertainments  in  Newfoundland  and  Eastern 
Nova  Scotia  during  July  and  August.  The 
party  was  everywhere  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived and  the  results  in  every  way  were  sat- 
isfactory. 

Although  Canada  is  prospering  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  money  is  more  plentiful  through- 
out the  country  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  people  with  fixed  incomes  are  feeling 
severely  the  high  prices  of  provisions  and 
commodities  of  all  kinds.       Many  articles   of 


food  such  as  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  etc.,  are 

now  selling  at  double  the  price  they  did  ten 
years  ago.  The  work  of  carpenters,  plumbers, 
painters,  etc.,  has  also  greatly  increased  in 
cost.  As  a  consequence,  this  institution,  with 
almost  a  fixed  income,  is  feeling  war  condi- 
tions most  keenly  and  finds  it  impossible  to 
make  the   income  meet   expenditure. 

By  order  of  the  military  authorities,  Halifax 
has  been  in  darkness  at  night  for  the  past 
week.  No  lights  were  visible  in  the  streets 
and  house  lights  were  carefully  shaded. 
This  was  due  to  the  presence  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  of  a  German  submarine 
and  the  precautions  were  taken  fearing  that 
the  commerce  raider  might  find  its  way  into 
the  harbor  of  Halifax  and  do  damage  among 
the   transports. 

Our  Circulating  Library  has  recently  had 
many  new  volumes  of  books  printed  in  the 
Braille  system  placed  upon  its  shelves.  This 
library  is  extensively  used  by  blind  persons 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school  take  one  or  more 
books  out  monthly  but  others  who  are  known 
to  be  good  readers  seldom  utilize  the  library. 
The  catalogue  of  books  will  be  sent  to  any 
graduate  who   wishes  the  same. 

The  great  majority  of  the  new  pupils  in 
the  school  this  year  were  secured  through  the 
kind  interest  of  graduates  or  former  pupils. 
Graduates  should  make  a  point  of  sending  the 
Superintendent  of  the  school  the  names,  ages 
and  addresses  of  all  boys  and  girls  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  this  way  they 
may  be  the  means  of  many  young  blind  per- 
sons entering  the  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
News  Letter  is  authorized  to  state  that  Five 
Dollars  ($5.00)  will  be  paid  to  any  graduate 
for  each  new7  pupil  he  or  she  may  succeed 
in  placing  in  the  school,  provided  that  such 
pupil  remains  at  the  school  for  at  least  three 
months.  The  travelling  expenses  incurred 
by  the  school  in  sending  agents  to  visit  the 
homes  of  possible  pupils  year  by  year  amounts 
to  a  considerable  sum  and  it  is  thought  that 
this  work  could  be  done  by  the  graduates  of 
the  school  in  the  localities  in  which  they 
reside  thus  saving  the  school  travelling  ex- 
penses and  directly  benefiting  the  graduates. 
—  (News  Letter,  Oct.,  1916.) 
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ENGLAND. 

Brighton'. 

Barclay  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Of  special  interest  to  Brighton  and  Hove  is 

the  stall   exhibited   by  the   Barclay   Home   for 

the    Blind    and    Partially    Blind    Girls.      Some 

bright  rngs  woven  in  the  home  strike  the  eye 

from  some  distance  off,  and  one  of  the  blind 


This  board  will  not  grant  certificates  as  such, 
but  the  test  will  provide  us  with  a  guarantee 
that  the  men  we  send  out  are  sufficiently 
equipped,  either  as  improvers  or  fine  tuners, 
for  the  work  they  will  be  expected  to  under- 
take. 

We  shall  shortly  be  issuing  an  appeal  to  a 
large  number  of  firms,  beginning  with  the 
London    area,    asking    them    to    apply    to    us 


Domestic  Science  Class  at  the  Wavertree  School  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool,   England 
( 13  of  these  girls  have  passed  the  examinations  in  cooking  given  to  seeing  school  girls  and  10  the  ambulance  examinations) 


workers  is  seated  at  her  loom  weaving  linen 
for  household  use.  Seasonable  tweeds  for 
winter  wear  are  shown  on  the  stall,  and  among 
the  linen  novelties  are  some  nightdress  sachets, 
which  suggest  an  ideal  Christmas  present. 
Colored  lunch  cloths  are  another  attraction, 
and  "comforts  for  the  troops"  include  well- 
knit  socks  and  mittens,  and  a  sock  and  puttee 
combined,  which  conduces  towards  a  healthy 
circulation,  and  would  be  a  sure  preventive 
against  trench  feet  during  the  coming  winter 
campaign.  The  ladies  of  the  Committee,  as- 
sisted  by  Miss  Eide,  undertake  the  sales  each 
day.     (The  Sussex  Daily  News,  Oct.  17,  1916.) 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
employment  bureau. 
Arrangements   are   now   practically  complete 
for    the    setting   up    of    a    small   board    of    ex- 
pert   tuners,    blind    and    sighted,    to    test    the 
candidates  we  recommend  for  posts. 


when  they  have  vacancies,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore be  glad  to  receive  applications  for  our 
special  tuning  forms  from  all  those  who  are 
seeking  posts  in  factories  or  showrooms,  or 
who  would  like  day  work. 

War  conditions  have  made  prospects  un- 
usually favorable,  for  it  seems  very  evident 
that  at  present  the  demand  for  competent 
tuners  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

We  have  already  found  posts  for  six  tuners, 
the  wages  of  these  per  week  being  as  fol- 
lows:—  £  1  (an  improver);  30s.;  three  at 
35s. ;  one  at  Shanghai  at  £  18  per  month  for 
the  first  year,  £  20  per  month  the  second  year. 


At  the  examination  held  last  March  by  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Trained  Masseuses, 
there  were  201  candidates,  of  whom  five  were 
blind,  and  all  passed,  two  with  distinction. 
Mr.   Percy  L.   Way,   F.   R.    C.   O.,   headed   the 
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list,  and  Mr.  Norman  Webb  took  sixth  place. 
Both  men  are  to  be  highly  congratulated  on 
such  satisfactory  results.  The  blind  candi- 
dates were  trained  at  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  six  blinded  soldiers, 
all  of  whom  passed  the  first  part  of  the  ex- 
amination in  anatomy  and  physiology.  (From 
The  Blind,  April  20,  1916.) 

Regent's  Park  College  and  Blinded  Soldiers. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son, Regent's  Park  College  has  been  loaned 
to  him  to  permit  the  extension  of  the  work 
carried  on  for  blinded  soldiers  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's. The  arrangement  is  for  the  period  of 
the  war  and  six  months  afterwards.  The 
committee  of  the  College  in  arriving  at  their 
decision  have  been  actuated  partly  by  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  ministerial  students 
is  inevitably  stopped  during  the  war,  and  as 
inevitably  the  number  of  blinded  soldiers  is 
increasing.  The  number  of  the  College  build- 
ings, and  their  proximity  to  St.  Dunstan's, 
make  the  arrangement  ideal  in  every  respect 
for  the  work  in  question.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
College  at  Hackney  College,  all  the  present 
students  being  received  into  residence  there. 
Dr.  Gould,  the  Principal,  and  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  Regent's  Park  will  carry  on 
their  classes  in  Hackney  College.  Dr.  For- 
syth and  the  committee  of  Hackney  College 
have  shown  the  utmost  kindness  and  cor- 
dialty  in  making  these  arrangements  possible. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  during  the  ne- 
gotiations Mr.  Lloyd  George  conveyed  to  Dr. 
Gould  his  own  deep  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  his  hope  that  this  extension  of  the  work- 
would  be  possible.  All  this  necessitates  that 
Dr.  Gould  and  Miss  Gould  should  give  up 
their  home  in  the  College,  where  they  have 
been  in  residence  for  twenty  years,  and  find 
a  house  elsewhere. — British  Weekly,  October 
26th.  (Reprinted  from  The  Braille  Review, 
Nov.,  1916.) 

National  Library  for  the  Blind. 
The  gift  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  permitting 
the  removal  of  the  headquarters  of  The  Na- 
tional Library  for  the  Blind  from  Queen's 
Road,  Bayswater,  to  18  Tufton  Street,  West- 
minster, has  accomplished  much  more  than 
the  change  of  site.  Not  only  has  the  library 
been  transplanted  from  very  congested  quar- 
*  ;rs    into    a    spacious    building,    but    increased 


facilities  have  been  given  to  the  blind  by  the 
establishment  of  a  reading  room  to  which 
they  can  resort  for  the  inspection  of  new 
books,  and  where  presently  they  can  enjoy 
the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  a  club. 

Not  only  is  fiction  provided,  but  the  li- 
brary seeks  opportunities  for  specialization 
in  its  help  to  the  blind.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
does  not  offer  pecuniary  assistance — that  be- 
longs to  the  business  of  other  societies — 
but  when  blind  persons  desire  special  books 
in  order  that  they  may  study  for  examina- 
tions or  obtain  knowledge  on  particular  sub- 
jects the  library  meets  their  wishes  wherever 
possible.  Mr.  Michael  Dodd,  a  blind  gentle- 
man, recently  passed  third-class  in  Law  at 
Cambridge,  and  admits  that  he  owes  a  great 
deal  to  the  legal  books  which  were  specially 
written  in  Braille  for  his  use  prior  to  the 
examination.  At  the  present  time  Miss  Austin 
is  arranging  an  exchange  of  special  books 
from  the  Paris  Library  for  the  Blind  for 
someone  engaged  in  particular  French  studies. 

Music  is  another  subject  upon  which  the 
library  specializes  for  the  benefit  of  the  large 
number  of  blind  persons  who  become  or- 
ganists, pianists,  or  soloists.  As  an  outcome 
of  its  forward  policy  a  music  librarian  has 
been  appointed,  who  is  blind  himself  and  is 
an  excellent  musician.  By  his  help  the  library 
will  be  able  to  assist  those  who  are  thus 
gaining  a  livelihood  to  secure  the  music  they 
require. 

Miss  Austin  emphasises  the  indebtedness 
of  the  library  to  the  500  voluntary  writers 
who  assist  in  adding  1,500  volumes  annually 
to  the  library.  But  for  this  labor  the  library 
could  not  accomplish  a  tithe  of  what  is  be- 
ing done  to-day.  From  these  trained  and  ex- 
perienced writers  teachers  are  also  chosen 
for  the  blinded  soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

Public  libraries  to  the  number  of  69  are 
affiliated  with  this  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  and  only  recently  Johannesburg  paid 
its  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
in  South  Africa.  This  association  on  the  part 
of  the  public  libraries  proves  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  them,  because  whilst  it  saves  the 
necessity  of  storing  a  large  number  of  Braille 
books  they  can  obtain  regular  parcels  of  lit- 
erature for  the  blind.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  like  a  box  from  the  lending  libraries, 
which,  when  the  books  are  read,  can  be  re- 
turned for  another.  For  z  oavment  of  325 
per   year   public   libraries   receive  twenty    vo>- 
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umes,  which  can  be  changed  as  often  as  de- 
sired.— The  Westminster  Gazette,  August  8th, 
1916. 

Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind 

An  interesting  return  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  on  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness of  the  pupils  born  since  1895  and  admitted 
to  the  Institution,  including  the  kindergarten. 
They  number  218,  and  the  chief  cause  of 
blindness  has  been  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1912  220  cases 
of  this  disease  were  reported,  of  which  one 
became  totally  blind,  and  12  had  their  sight 
permanently  damaged ;  in  1913  222  were  re- 
ported, 3  became  totally  blind,  and  9  had  their 
sight  permanently  damaged ;  and  in  1914  395 
cases  were  reported,  and  in  1915  314,  of  which 
none  became  totally  blind,  and  in  each  year 
only  5   had  their  sight  permanently   damaged. 

Liverpool   School  for  the  Blind. 

We  hear  with  sincere  regret  that  Lt.-Col. 
A.  Nimmo  Walker,  R.  A.  M.  C,  has  been 
killed  in  action.  He  was  Hon.  Surgeon  to 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Liverpool,  and 
was  always  ready  to  give  valuable  advice 
about  the  children.  He  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  about  which 
he  wrote  a  most  interesting  article  in  1909  en- 
titled "On  the  work  of  the  Ophthalmia  Ward 
in  St.  Paul's  Hospital,  Liverpool,"  to  which 
he  was  also  Hon.  Surgeon.  The  Ward  was  a 
realization  of  a  scheme,  which  he  elaborated 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  North  of  England 
Union  in  December,  1907,  and  "the  essence  of 
the  scheme  consists  of  the  immediate  treat- 
ment of  infants  attacked  with  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, either  in  the  special  ward,  whither 
the  infant  with  its  mother  is  removed  by 
ambulance,  or  failing  removal,  in  the  out- 
patient department."  Dr.  Nimmo  Walker  was 
•well-known  in  the  "blind"  world,  and  his 
death  will  be  a  very  serious  loss  not  only  to 


the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Liverpool,  but  also 
to  the  Blind  generally. 

(From  The  Blind,  October,  1916.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentine  Republic. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  foregoing  facts  have  been  gathered  from  an 
interesting  letter  to  the  Editor  from  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute,  and  it  is  evident  that  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  planning  of  the  Institute 
have  studied  their  subject  carefully  and  are  endeavor- 
ing  to   build   wisely   and   effectively. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which 
is  located  in  Buenos  Aires,  was  founded  in 
1909.  Previous  to  this  date  a  private  school 
for  the  blind  was  carried  on  by  a  Benevolent 
Society  of  Buenos  Aires  and  also  a  small 
school  was  operated  by  a  blind  man  by  the 
name  of  Francisco  Gatti. 

The  National  Institute  began  its  work  in 
a  private  residence  in  a  small  lot  which  was 
not  adequate  for  the  purpose.  The  Argentine 
Government  has  now  made  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $75,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Institution. 

The  aim  of  the  Institution,  like  that  of 
similar  Institutions  in  other  countries,  is  to 
enable  the  blind  so  far  as  possible  to  earn 
their  living.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
basket,  brush  and  broom  making  and  also 
to  all  phases  of  music.  General  education  is 
provided  along  the  lines  prescribed  by  the 
National  Elementary  schools  of  the  country 
up  to  the  4th  grade.  The  Braille  system  is 
used  for  the  text  books. 

This  Institute  is  managed  by  a  Committee 
of  prominent  citizens.  The  chief  object  at 
the  present  time  being  to  provide  adequate 
and  appropriate  buildings.  A  site  of  nearly 
20  acres  has  been  granted  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  large 
plant  including  workshops,  school  buildings 
and  cottages  for  residences.  At  the  present 
time  the  Committee  is  carrying  on  an  active 
campaign  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  possi- 
bility of  preventing  the  unnecessary  loss  of 
sight. 
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8i  in.  long,  li  in.  wide,  \  in.  high 


What  the  Blind  and  their  Friends 
have  been  looking    for 

The  Pocket  Braille  Writer 

Writes  and  figures  with  dots  up 
Instantly  spaces  from  line  to  line 

Price  #1.25   Postpaid 


COMMONWEALTH  ENGINEERING  CO. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


14  Central  Avenue 
LYNN,  MASS. 


Established  1874 

P.  PASTENE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


Whitcomb  Beds  and  Cribs  are  of  the 
construction  and  finish  that  last 

The  Whitcomb 
Metallic  Bedstead  Co. 

90  Washington  Street 
Factory,  Shelton,  Conn. 


New  York 
34th  and  Madison  Ave. 


Philadelphia 
1710  Chestnut  St. 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvet 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat 
troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice. 
Free  from  opiates  in  any  form. 

For  hoarseness,  coughs,  bronchial  and 
asthmatic  troubles  use 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

'S^l?  10c,  25c,  50c,  and  $1 .00  MJ 

For  sale  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BROWN'S 

CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 

DENTIFRICE 

will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  good  condition.  Leaves  a 
particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth.  For 
sale  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  articles,  or  sent  on 
receipt  of  price,  25  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 

Implements,   Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK -ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultura 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE  &  SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 


BOSTON 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn         Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 


Champlain  Studios 

==OF  BOSTON= 


Make  a  Specialty    of   Quality    Work 

Our  purpose  to  please  you  entitles  us  to 
your  Consideration  and  Patronage. 

Our  policy  of  making  better  photographs 
than  our  competitors  has  made  us  the  leading 
photographers  of  New  England.  We  propose 
to  maintain  this  leadership  and  we  hope  for 
your  co-operation. 

CHAMPLAIN    STUDIOS 

161  and  164  Tremont   Street. 


Telephone— Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

TAILORED  COSTUMES 
COATS  and  WAISTS 


717  BoylstonStrcct 


BOSTON 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED   FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  A  Son* 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs   Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garment* 
Made  to  Order 


WONDER -MIST 

Cleans  and  Polishes  all  finished  surfaces. 
Removes  mud,  dust,  dirt,  grease  and 
road  oil  from  your  car  without  the  use 
of  water.  Keeps  your  home  always 
looking  like  new.  Apply  with  sprayer — 
wipe  dry  with  cheesecloth. 

THE   WONDER-MIST   CO. 

BOSTON        NEW  YORK        CHICAGO 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 


Srt  Cmbrotberp 

anb 

Crafts; 


LACES  AND  LINENS 

149  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


•-    J~    4^1  ^i-  i  _L 


a^^^^XL^y^cc^j^,  ^_ 


MANUFACTURERS 


KAKASBROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETA/LERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72CHAUNCEYST-BOSTON-TEDOXFORD  48 


L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO 

89  Franklin  Street,  Boston 

Manufacturers  and 
Commission   Merchants 


Horse  Clothing,  Plush  and  Cloth  Carriage  and 
Automobile  Robes,  Mohair  Car  and  Furniture 
Plushes,  Rubber  Carriage  Ducks  and  Drills, 
Auto  Top  Fabrics,  Chase  Artificial  Leather,  Plush 
Velours  and  Cloaking  Materials,   Steamer  Rugs. 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 

Correspondence  Solicited 


THE  E.  &  R.  CO. 

Cleansers Dyers Laundries 


Works  and  Main  Office 

209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


CHANDLER&BARBERCO. 

124  SUMMER  ^LBOJIDN 


place  ir\  Ned  CrxgErwTto  buj^ 

MECHANIC/ TOOL/ 


M.  T.  Cahill,  Prop. 


Established  1898 


Telephone  Connection 


Cahill's  Nonantum  Glove  Cleaning  Shop 


Boston  Office,  7  Temple  Place,  Room  25 


95-97  UNION  STREET 


WATERTOWN,  MASS. 
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Richardson,  Wright  &  Co, 


Manufacturers  of 


Aseptic  Steel  Hospital 
Furniture   and  Bedsteads 


Also 

Mattresses  and 

Pillows 


Factory  and  Salesroom 
65  Beverly  Street 
Boston    -    -  Mass. 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP    SAFELY 


ORDER    BY     NAME. 

FOSTER   RUBBER   CO', 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


^50" 


Angell 
Elevator  Lock  Co. 


370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Logan  Trust  Company 

of  Philadelphia 

1431  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Authorized  Capital  $1,000,000;    Paid  in  $916,900 
Surplus  $400,000.00 

We  invite  correspondence  or  an 
interview  relative  to  the  opening 
of  accounts. 


Rowland  Comly 
President 


William  Bradway 
Treasurer 


PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  •(  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE,  OXFORD  1140 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George E.Taber.Treas.   Chester C.  Freeman,  Asst.Tr«M. 


52   Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  S 233, 000 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date 
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INDIA  ALKALI  WORKS  boston,  mass. 

Makers  of  Special  Cleansers  for  Nearly  Forty  Years 

S AVO  GR  A  N 

Soluble    Washing-    Powder    for    General    Cleaning,    including    Wooden    Floors, 
Painted  Surfaces,  and  Dish-washing. 

MARBLICA 

Standard  Grit  Powder  for  cleaning  Marble,  Tile,  Terrazzo,  and  all  Stone  Surfaces. 

SHIELD  OIL  SOAP 

Surgical  Soap   (absolutely  neutral — linseed) 
Also    for    cleaning    Varnished    Linoleum,    Cork,    and    Colored    Stone    surfaces. 

Write  for  further  particulars. 
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CLOTHES  OF 
INDIVIDUALITY 

jljlj    Are  made   from   superior   fab- 
*i    rics,  cut  on  perfect  fitting 
models,   and    tailored    by    skilled    needlemen 

OVERCOATS  AND  SUITS 
ARE    OUR    SPECIALTY 

MARK  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

65   Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

jtten'g  f uvnf  jtyfng  dSooujs 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 

FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
Painter  and  Decorator 

58  LONG  WHARF 

(Foot  of  State  St.) 

BOSTON 

Telephone,   Fort  Hill  966 


ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

ilmpnrtei  QUattpttg  §>pttmlt\t& 


1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


N.  E.  Hollis  &  Co. 

Produce  and  Provision 
Commission  Merchants 


receivers  oi 


Swift's  Dressed  Beef 

Nos.  47  to  51  N.  Market  St.,  and  21  North  St. 

Nos.  40  and  42  Merchants  Row 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go, 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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The  Sargent   School 

For  Physical  Education 

Established  1881.  Largest  normal  depart- 
ment for  physical  education  in  the  world. 
General  and  special  courses  prepare  for 
healthy  womanhood.     Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent 

8  Everett  Street  Cambridge,  Mass. 

J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


PINKHAM  &  SMITH 
COMPANY 

PRESCRIPTION  OPTICIANS 

ARTIFICIAL  EYES   FITTED 

And  Made  To  Order 

288  Boylston  St.  0  \?>y2  Bromfield  St. 
BOSTON 


%  C  #ktt*rg  C*. 

Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for    .\    .\ 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior    Qualities    Always 
Moderate  Prices 

Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ne.r  Hay  market  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarkat 

Get  the  Habit  of  Drinking 

GENEVA  WATER 

Regularly 
IT  KEEPS  YOU  WELL 

Recommended    by    Physicians    for    Stomach, 
Liver,  Kidney  Troubles  and  Rheumatism. 

Order  a  Case  Today. 

Oxford  517       216  Pleasant  St.        (Motor  Mart) 

Booklet  on  Request 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 


ALL 
KINDS 

For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 


Envelopes 
Made  to 
Order 


ADVER  TI  SEMEN  TS 
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Branch  Office:     44  Chickatabut  Street,   NEPONSET 
Telephone  249-W. 

CHARLES  A.  ROLLINS 

UNDERTAKERS  and  EMBALMERS 

Main  Office,  300  Meridian  Street 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

FUNERAL  PARLORS  CONNECTED  AND 
SUPPLIED  WITHOUT  CHARGE 

AUTOMOBILE   SERVICE  WHEN  REQUIRED 
Telephone  East  Boston  383-W. 


3,000 
Private 
Houses  and 
Apartments 
Satisfied 


Under  Our  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 
RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

299  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205  Main 


Chandler  &  Farquhar  Co. 

34-36    Federal    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


Headquarters    for    Small    Tools    anfl    general 

line  of  Supplies  for  Machine    Shops 

and  Manufacturers 

We  Make  a  Specialty   of  Metal    and  Tools 
for  Art  Crafting 


'AWYERX 

1  EJgHl  CRYSTAL 

PHQblue* 

SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO..  88  BROAD  ST.  BOSTON 

Suffolk  Food  Products 

Our  Suffolk  Tender  Sweet  Peas 

are  as  near  perfection  this 

year  as  it  is  possible 

to   produce. 

PLEASE  TRY  THEM 
SILAS   PEIRCE    &   CO.,   Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1815 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

59  and  61  Commercial  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS   CO. 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  etc. 

Established  1860  in  the   famous 
"Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years" 

NEW  STORE: 

95  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 

F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/™. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Art  Draperies 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 

HENRY  W.  SAVAGE 

(Incorporated) 

129  TREMONT  STREET 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway 

SEE  US  FOR  ANYTHING  PERTAINING  TO 

Real  Estate-Mortgages-Insurance 

Collection  of  Rents— Care  of  Property 

ALLSTON  OFFICE: 
1229  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Harvard  Avenue 

BROOKLINE  OFFICE: 
1331  Beacon  Street,  Coclid*e's  Corner 


Brighton  670 


TELEPHONES: 
Oxford  4420 


Brookline  1508 
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Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 


For  the  BLOOD   AND  NERVES 


Established  1850 


Back  Bay  4945-3 


BOOK  and  MAGAZINE 

BINDING 

We    specialize   in    the  binding  of  one  or  more 

volumes  to  order  or  to  match  sets. 

Old    books   rebound. 

ALEXANDER   MOORE 

437  Boylston  Street 


Corner  Berkeley  Street 


BOSTON 


H.  Methot  Ostrich 
Feather  Co. 

FEATHERS  CLEANED 
DYED  AND  CURLED 


No.  53  Temple  Place 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Sign  of  the  Golden  Ostrich  in 
Front  of  our    Building 


BE  CONSTANT! 

A  constant  drop  of  water 

wears  away  the  hardest 

stone, 

The 

constant  gnawing  towser 

masticates   the  toughest 

bone, 

The 

constant  cooing  lover 

carries  off  the  blushing 

maid, 

And  the  CONSTANT  ADVERTISER 

is  the  one  that  gets  the 

trade. 

JONES' 

Hardwood  Oil  Polish 

(trade  mark) 
For  Automobiles,  Pianos,  Office  and 
Household    Furniture,    Linoleum,   Oil- 
cloth and  all  Varnished  or  Shellaced 
Surfaces. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

FRANK  B.  JONES'  COMPANY 

28  SCHOOL  STREET 
Tel.Main  3588  M     Boston,  Mass.,U.  S.  A. 

G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'  Materials 

School   Supplies,   Kindergarten  Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and 

Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty  also  Favors 

for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


(Btttiaak  for  %  f  littft 

For  advertising  space    and   rates  apply  to 


yB.  MUDGE.   Advertising   Mgr. 
28  School  Street,  R.  41 
Boston,  Mass. 


Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Winter,  1917 


Portland  Convention 

From  the  letters  already  received  by  the 
Secretary  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  there 
will  be  a  good  attendance  at  the  Portland 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  quite  difficult  to  form  an  intelligent  fore- 
cast of  the  number  of  those  who  were  think- 
ing of  attending  the  conferences,  but  if  we 
may  judge  by  a  comparison  of  the  number 
of  letters  which  have  been  received  from 
those  who  are  planning  to  be  present  in  June, 
1917,  it  seems  clear  that  a  very  representative 
gathering  will  take  place. 

At  this  time  no  definite  announcement  can 
b6  made  relative  to  a  special  party,  although 
it  seems  probable,  that  those  who  come  from 
Western  points  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  many  of  the  institu- 
tions in  the  Eastern  states.  A  suggested 
itinerary  is  to  go  to  Portland  via  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Hart- 
ford and  Boston,  returning  via  Batavia  and 
Niagara  Falls.  Any  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  visiting  the  institutions  in  these 
various  states  are  requested  to  send  word  at 
once  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  so  that  a 
schedule  can  be  printed  which  will  be  eco- 
nomic both  from  the  point  of  view  of  travel- 
ing expenses  and  time. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  week  of  June  18th 
is  too  early  for  representatives  from  some  of 
the  eastern  institutions  to  attend  the  Portland 
Convention,  and  as  we  go  to  press,  negotia- 
tions are  under  way  to  see  if  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  secure  accommodations  at  the  hotel  for 
the  week  beginning  June  24th,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  convention  will  begin  upon  this 
date. 

The  Conference  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
commences  in  Hartford  the  29th  so  that  some 
of  those  who  are  going  to  Portland  would  still 
be  able  to  attend  both  meetings  even  if  the 
later  date  is  chosen. 


Uniform  Type 

The  inquiries  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  concerning  the  present 
status  of  the  Uniform  Type  problem  show 
a  widespread  interest  in  the  progress  of  our 
negotiations  with  the  British  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  and  manifest  an  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  question  settled  upon  some  practical, 
workable  basis.  Owing  to  the  tremendous 
strain  laid  upon  them  by  the  European  war, 
our  British  friends  have  been  unable  to  give 
the  type  question  the  attention  they  would 
otherwise  accord  it,  and  we  havp  consequently 
received  no  report  upon  our  suggested  im- 
provements in  their  present  system.  We  are, 
however,  in  daily  expectation  of  word  from 
them  of  a  definite  nature  relative  to  our  pro- 
posals ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  receive  such  word, 
our  Commission  will  be  in  position  to  go 
ahead  with  the  work.  A  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  Type  to  the  Portland 
Convention  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  may  be  con- 
fidently expected,  and  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  Commission  will  spare  no 
effort  which  promises  a  speedy  and  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  problem. 


The  letterhead  being  used  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Uniform  Type  is  effective  as  well 
as  illuminating.  As  some  new  members  have 
been  added  to  the  Commission  we  are  re- 
printing the  statement  which  appears  upon 
the  letterhead,  as  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
our  subscribers.  The  reader's  attention  is 
first  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  represents 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  Public  Schools  having  Classes 
for  the  Blind  and  Home  Teaching  Societies, 
Embossing  Presses,  and  Libraries  for  the 
Blind,  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  mem- 
bers:  Olin  H.  Burritt,  S'upt.  Philadelphia 
(Overbrook)  School  for  the  Blind;  George 
S.    Wilson,     Supt.    Indiana     School     for     the 
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Blind ;  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  head  teacher, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind;  M.  C.  Migel  of 
New  York  City;  Thos.  S.  McAloney  (ex- 
Officio  Member  as  President  A.  A.  I.  B.), 
£upt.  Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind ;  Chas. 
W.  Holmes  (ex-Officio  Member  as  President 
A.  A.  W.  B.)  Supt.  of  the  shops, 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind ; 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Supt.  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind ;  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
Manager  and  Editor  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind;  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Classes 
for  the  Blind  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Toledo, 
Ashtabula  and  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Alfred  Pirtle, 
Trustee  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind;  Miss  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite,  in  charge 
of  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City  Public  Library,  and  Member  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind ;  Miss  Anna  V. 
Ward,  Home  Teacher,  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion  for   the   Blind. 


Institutions    For    the   Blind   in   America 

The  Directory  of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  was  re- 
printed from  the  American  Encyclopedia  of 
Opthalmology  has  been  sent  from  the  office 
of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  to  all  those 
who  have  asked  for  copies.  It  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  the  book  is  proving  of  service 
to  those  in  the  profession.  Among  the  com- 
mendations which  have  come  to  hand  we  quote 
the  following  from  Director  Edward  E.  Allen 
of  the  Perkins  Institution : 

"Let  me  tell  you  how  much  I  admire  your 
cyclopedic  book  on  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
in  America.  So  far  as  I  have  read  I  have 
been  unable  to  detect  misstatements,  which 
in   so  statistical  a  work  is  really  remarkable." 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction, only  a  limited  number  of  copies  of 
this  Directory  were  printed,  and  it  is  already 
evident  that  the  supply  will  be  exhausted  long 
before  a  revision  can  be  attempted.  No  insti- 
tution or  association  for  the  blind  which  is 
asked  frequently  for  information  about  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  neighboring  states 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  Directory.  The 
information  contained  in  this  compilation  has 
been  brought  together  by  the  co-operation  of 
almost  every  worker  for  the  blind  on  the 
American  continent.     All  those  who  are  think- 


ing of  purchasing  a  copy,  should  do  so  at 
once  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  disappointed. 
Price,  $1.30  post  paid. 

Survey    Committee    of   Pennsylvania's 
Activities  for  the  Blind 

Governor  Brumbaugh  of  Pennsylvania  has 
recently  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
make  a  survey  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Superintendent  McAloney,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind,  is  Chairman; 
Superintendent  Burritt,  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Overbrook)  School  for  the  Blind,  is  Secre- 
tary, and  the  other  members  are  Messrs. 
Delfino,  Field  Officer  of  the  Overbrook 
School;  Frederick  D.  Mills,  Superintendent 
of  the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  and 
Dean  Connelley,  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Industries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Pennsylvania  has  almost  as  many  agencies 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind  as  any 
State  in  the  Union,  many  of  them  subsidized 
by  the  State.  At  every  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature there  are  requests  for  additional  assist- 
ance for  these  various  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations. Very  naturally  the  busy  legisla- 
tor who  is  generally  prompted  to  do  every- 
thing possible  for  the  blind,  is  puzzled  to 
know  which  agency  should  have  the  largest 
amount  of  assistance.  Even  those  who  are 
working  all  the  time  with  the  blind  would 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  answer  the  question 
equitably;  hence  the  value  of  such  a  survey 
as  has  been  proposed. 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

For  a  long  time  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Ohio  have  been  keenly  alive  to  the  serious 
problem  which  trachoma  is  going  to  present 
to  all  health  authorities  in  the  no  distant  fu- 
ture. That  trachoma  is  to  be  found  here  and 
there  in  various  localities  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned by  any  one  who  has  considered  the 
matter  at  all  in  recent  years.  The  wonderful 
work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  Ken- 
tucky is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine because  of  the  complete  reprint  from 
the  Kentucky  Board  of  Health  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  1915  issue  of  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind.  The  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Health  is  planning  a  very  definite  piece  of 
work  to   meet  the  ever-increasing  number   of 
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trachomatis  cases.  At  this  writing  we  cannot 
give  the  particulars  of  the  complete  plan,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Mullen,  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  physician  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  work  for  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  Kentucky  mountains  and 
Dr.  J.  A.  Stucky  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  who, 
with  Miss  Linda  Neville  was  so  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  inauguration  of  the  trachoma 
campaign  in  his  State,  both  appeared  before 
the  Columbus  Academy  of  Medicine  to  tell 
that  body  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in 
Kentucky  and  also  to  advise  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Health  rela- 
tive to  the  campaign  which  is  being  arranged 
to  eradicate  trachoma  in  Ohio. 

The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  has 
followed  the  Ohio  plan  of  inviting  represen- 
tative ophthalomologists  and  physicians  from 
various  counties  to  serve  as  an  advisory 
board  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  work, 
which  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Missouri 
Commission.  As  in  Ohio,  from  this  body  of  sev- 
enty-five physicians  a  small  number  have  been 
selected  to  serve  as  an  executive  committee. 
One  of  the  first  pieces  of  work  recommended 
by  this  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  of 
the  Missouri  Commission  was  to  co-operate 
with  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  such  an 
extent  that  that  Board  is  planning  to  do  every- 
thing within  its  power  to  limit  the  spread  of 
trachoma. 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 

A  generous  offer  has  been  made  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trust  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind.  The  offer,  which  has 
been  accepted,  is  a  grant  of  £12,500,  provided 
that  a  sum  of  £25,000  is  raised  from  other 
sources  before  December  31st,  1918,  in  order 
that  the  College  may  be  permanently  endowed. 
A  sum  of  £5,000  is  immediately  required  to 
meet  the  balance  due  on  the  new  pianoforte 
tuning  building  and  a  banker's  loan,  and  on 
that  account  the  Trustees  have  most  consid- 
erately offered  to  pay  £5,000  as  soon  as  a  like 
sum  is  raised  from  other  sources.  This  offer 
is  to  hold  good  until  February  28th  next. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraph,  we  are 
much  pleased  to  hear  that  the  condition,  under 
which  the  immediate  payment  of   £5,000  was 


promised,  has  been  fulfilled  owing  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  President  of  the  College,  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  who  has  given  £2,000, 
and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which 
has  given  £5,000  to  the  funds  of  the  College. 
In  forwarding  a  cheque  for  the  £5,000,  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  Bart.,  wrote:  "During  the 
last  three  years  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enlist  public 
sympathy  and  help  to  a  gratifying  extent,  and 
we  feel  that  the  money  entrusted  to  us  by  the 
public  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  expended 
in  helping  forward  any  object  of  general  ben- 
efit to  the  blind  community.  We  are  very  con- 
scious of  the  extremely  valuable  work  which 
the  Royal  Normal  College  has  accomplished 
in  the  past,  and  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
enabling  it  to  increase  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness."—  (From  The   Blind,  January,  1917.) 


In  Memory  of  William  B.  Wait. 

The  following  minute  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind : 

The  death  of  William  Bell  Wait  on  October 
25,  1916,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  closed  a 
noble  career  of  service. 

Endowed  with  a  peculiar  inventive  genius, 
combined  with  rare  singleness  of  purpose,  his 
long  period  of  service  resulted  in  many  sig- 
nificant benefits  to  the  blind,  to  whose  welfare 
he  had  devoted  his  life. 

Mr.  Wait  was  connected  with  this  Institute 
almost  continuously  since  1859,  serving  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Literary  Department  for  two 
years,  and  after  a  short  absence  as  its  Prin- 
cipal, from  October  1,  1863  to  March  1,  1905, 
a  period  of  more  than  forty-one  years. 

During  this  long  term  he  devoted  every 
energy  to  the  welfare  of  the  Institute,  and  not 
only  placed  himself  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
Instructors,  but  established  this  Institute  as 
one  of  the  best  known  schools  in  the  country. 

Since  he  retired  from  active  work  he  has 
occupied  the  honorable  place  of  Emeritus 
Principal,  but  never  for  a  moment  gave  up 
his  interest  in  the  school  and  the  work  of  the 
blind  generally. 

His  versatility  was  remarkable  and  his 
courage  never  flagged.  Added  to  this  his 
nature  was  so  genial  and  his  manner  so  en- 
gaging that  he  endeared  himself  to  all  those 
closely  associated  with  him. 
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Blind    vi.    Sighted   Wrestlers 

The  illustraion  from  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  showing  two  boys 
wrestling  is  deserving  of  most  careful  con- 
sideration, not  because  it  typifies  wrestling  in 
a  School  for  the  Blind  for  this  form  of 
athletics  has  been  indulged  in  by  the  blind 
for  many  years,  but  because  the  boys  at  the 
Pittsburgh  school  have  been  encouraged  to  en- 
ter in  competition  with  seeing  boys. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  the  function, 
whether  dancing,  swimming  or  wrestling,  any- 
thing that  will  enable  blind  boys  and  girls  to 
take  part  side  by  side  with  seeing  people  in 
any  activity  is  to  be  heartily  endorsed  and  en- 
couraged. Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
internal  problems  of  Schools  for  the  Blind 
also  realize  what  a  helpful  thing  it  is  to  find 
any  sport  which  can  be  taken  part  in  by  those 
having  greatly  impaired  vision.  The  boys  and 
girls  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  some 
sight  would  get  along  with  very  little  assist- 
ance, but  those  who  are  entirely  blind  are  not 
only  usually  the  most  deserving  but  in  the 
greatest  need  of  stimulation  for  better  bodily 
development. 


The  Beacon 

This  number  is  the  last  issue  of  The  Braille 
Review,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1917,  will  see 
the  publication  of  our  new  magazine,  The 
Beacon.  We  are  hoping  great  things  of  the 
change,  and  although  we  have  no  intention  of 
issuing  a  magazine  that  will  compete  with 
those  other  monthly  periodicals  displayed  so 
lavishly  on  bookstalls,  we  are  going  to  en- 
deavour to  provide  something  that  will  serve 
a  very  definite  object,  namely,  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  sighted  for  those 
who  are  handicapped  by  loss  of  sight.  We 
suggest  to  all  past  readers  of  The  Braille  Re- 


view that  it  is  their  duty,  and  it  will  also,  we 
hope,  be  their  pleasure  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  The  Beacon  a  success. —  (From  The 
Braille  Review,  Dec,  1916.) 


North   Carolina  Gives  $150,000 

For  the  past  six  years  Superintendent  Ray 
of  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  has  been  striving  to  secure  sufficient 
money  from  the  Legislature  to  begin  the 
construction  of  the  North  Carolina  Institu- 
tion upon  the  cottage  plan.  As  we  go  to 
press  Mr.  Ray  has  sent  us  word  that  among 
several  measures  just  passed  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  interests  of  the  blind  and  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  the  School  has  received  as 
a  beginning  toward  the  reconstruction  of  the 
plant  the  sum  of  $150,000.  Everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  rejoices  with 
Mr.  Ray  in  this  practical  encouragement  which 
he  has  received  in  the  modernizing  of  his 
school. 


JUST  BEING  HAPPY 

Just  being  happy 

Is  a  fine  thing  to  do; 
Looking  on  the  bright  side 

Rather  than  the  blue; 
Sad  or  sunny  musing 

Is  largely  in  the  choosing, 
And  just  being  happy 

Is  a  brave  work  and  true. 

Just  being  happy 

Helps  other  souls  along ; 
Their  burdens  may  be  heavy 

And  they  not  strong; 
And  your  own  sky  will  lighten 

If  other  skies  you  brighten 
By  just  being  happy 

With  a  heart  full  of  song. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

A  HIGHLY  COMPLEX  PROBLEM 

By  Olin   H.  Burritt,  Principal,   Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.1 


That  the  education  of  blind  children  is  a 
highly  complex  problem  we  educators  of  the 
blind  have  long  been  well  aware.  But  have 
we  not  been  thinking  about  it  only  in  the  most 
general  and  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  specific  terms? 
No  thoughtful  man  or  woman  can  work  long 
with  the  problem  of  educating  the  children  who 
come  to  our  residential  and  day  schools  with- 
out some  realization  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.  But  what  are  we  doing  about  it? 
It  is  largely  because  I  have  come  to  feel  that 
in  our  school  we  have  a  duty  to  our  children 
unperformed  that  I  have  chosen  as  my  subject, 
"The  Education  of  the  Blind — a  Highly  Com- 
plex Problem." 

With  the  two-fold  view  of  so  classifying 
the  pupils  of  our  school  as  to  provide  the 
instruction  that  each  group  needs  and  of 
having  the  facts  to  substantiate  my  state- 
ments in  this  paper,  I  have  had  our  corps 
of  teachers  at  work  for  some  time  upon  a 
classification  of  all  our  pupils  based  primarily 
upon  mentality.  Our  records  have  furnished 
the  additional  data.  Accordingly,  as  I  write 
I  have  before  me  the  name,  age,  sex,  degree 
of  sight,  age  at  which  sight  was  lost,  and  the 
number  of  years  in  school  of  each  of  the  215 
children  enrolled  during  the  school  year  1915- 
16. 

I  need  not  say  to  you,  my  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  profession,  that  we  have  in  our 
children  the  usual  differences  in  mentality 
that  are  found  among  an  equal  number  of 
children  who  see,  but  that  those  differences 
are  both  accentuated  and  their  number  in- 
creased by  the  diseases  that  in  so  many  of 
our  children  have  caused  their  blindness. 
After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  ability 
of  each  individual  pupil,  at  several  meetings  of 
our  teachers,  each  teacher  of  that  pupil  being 
present,  our  teachers  have  placed  68  of  174 
pupils  enrolled  in  our  main  school  during  the 
year  1915-16  in  the  list  of  those  possessed  of 
the  highest  mentaility.  This  means  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  judgment  of  the  teachers 
in  all  departments,  literary,  manual,  music, 
and  physical,  four  out  of  every  ten  pupils  of 


*President's  address  at  the  1916  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 


our  main  school  last  year  were  pupils  of  good 
mentality. 

Judged  by  the  same  standards  and  by  the 
same  teachers,  45  others  —  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  main  school  —  were  placed 
in  a  group  which  I  designated  as  "Pupils  of 
lesser  mentality,  probably  capable  of  gradu- 
ating." In  this  group  there  are  some  good 
but  slow,  plodding  boys  and  girls  who  will 
probably  require  one  or  two  years  longer  to 
meet  our  requirements  for  graduation  than 
the  first  group,  but  who  are,  nevertheless, 
worth-while  pupils. 

The  next  largest  group  contains  the  names 
of  27  pupils,  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
who  have  varying  degrees  of  ability  but  whose 
training  presents  special  problems  for  solution. 
Eighteen,  or  exactly  two-thirds  of  these,  have 
a  little  sight  and  many  of  them  should  be 
given  special  training  along  lines  that  can  be 
opened  to  them.  A  typical  case  is  a  lad,  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  having  slightly  less  than 
three-fortieths  normal  vision,  who  was  able 
in  eleven  years  to  advance  to  our  seventh 
grade,  master  all  our  manual  subjects  except 
tuning,  and  enter  the  employ  of  a  local  firm 
manufacturing  saws  where  he  is  earning  $1.00 
per  day  greasing  saws. 

A  fourth  group,  only  slightly  smaller  than 
the  last,  contains  the  names  of  24  pupils, 
whose  ability  is  indicated  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy thus :  "Pupils  of  low  mentality  needing 
special   instruction." 

The  fifth  group  contains  the  names  of  ten 
"pupils  of  such  inferior  ability  that  they 
should  be  discharged."  Indeed,  seven  of  these 
have  already  been  discharged  after  having 
been  under  instruction  and  observation  for 
periods  varying  between  one  and  two  years ; 
the  remaining  three  have  been  granted  an 
additional  year  each. 

At  our  kindergarten  building  we  have  three 
groups  of  children  designated  respectively  as 
kindergarten,  connecting-class,  and  first  grade,, 
whose  ages  vary  between  six  and  eleven  years. 
A  normal  child  entering  the  kindergarten  will 
complete  the  work  at  this  building  in  three 
years.  As  all  these  children  are  young  and 
have  been  so  short  a  time  under  observation 
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and  as  the  early  training  of  many  of  them 
has  been  seriously  neglected,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  classify  them  on  the  basis  of  mentality. 
Nevertheless,  the  sympathetic  observations  of 
the  experienced  staff  are  usually  quite  accu- 
rate. Of  the  41  children  enrolled  the  past 
school  year,  the  teachers  have  placed  almost 
exactly  one-half  in  the  first  two  groups, 
thereby  indicating  their  belief  that  this  num- 
ber will  probably  be  capable  of  completing 
the  eleven  years'  work  required  for  gradu- 
ating. Eight,  about  one-fifth  the  number,  are 
placed  in  our  group  of  "pupils  of  low  men- 
tality needing  special  instruction,"  while 
twelve,  approximately  three  out  of  ten,  are 
"possessed  of  such  inferior  ability  that  they 
should  be  discharged."  Six  of  these  have 
already  been  discharged  and  the  remaining 
six  will  be  within  the  next  year. 

Summarizing  these  observations  of  the  men- 
tality of  our  student  body  of  the  past  year, 
which  is  probably  fairly  representative  of  con- 
ditions each  year,  about  two-fifths  of  our 
pupils  are  mentally  alert  and  capable,  some 
of  them  above  the  average  of  their  age  among 
seeing  children;  one-fifth  are  less  capable  but 
most  of  them  well  worth  the  time  and  money 
expended  upon  them ;  one-sixth  have  low  men- 
tality and  require  special,  almost  individual  in- 
struction, and  in  most  instances,  for  a  limited 
time  only;  one-eighth  form  a  unique  group 
three-fourths  of  whom  having  some  vision  and 
nearly  all  the  rest  losing  sight  between  six  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  require  special  instruc- 
tion adapted  to  their  peculiar  needs ;  and  one- 
tenth  have  too  little  mentality  to  warrant  their 
continuance  in  school  beyond  the  period  neces- 
sary for  observation  and  determination  of  their 
mentality — a  period  which  with  us  varies  from 
one  month  to  two  or  three  years,  sometimes 
longer. 

I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  our 
schools  the  backward  and  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren are  receiving  an  undue  amount  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  entire  staff  and  that 
our  brightest  pupils  suffer  thereby;  while  at 
the  same  time  we  are  not  providing  the  kind 
of  instruction  that  these  mentally  sluggish  and 
backward  pupils  ought  to  have. 

Two  things  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect. Many  of  these  brighter  pupils,  nearly  all  of 
our  first  group  containing  approximately  two- 
fifths  of  the  school,  can  advance  more  rapidly 
by  working  more  by  themselves  with  an  occa- 


sional suggestion  from  the  teacher.  The  dis- 
trict school  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attend  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  several 
terms  had  some  faults,  but  it  developed  boys 
and  girls  who  were  independent  and  self-re- 
liant. I  remember  with  no  small  amount  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  how,  as  one  of  the 
older  pupils,  I  occupied  a  seat  in  the  back  row 
and  worked  by  myself  by  the  hour  while  the 
teacher  was  giving  her  attention  to  the  younger 
children.  Thus  I  solved  many  an  example  in 
arithmetic  and  many  a  problem  in  algebra. 
How  well  I  remember  my  march  of  triumph 
through  Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic! 
And  if  I  occasionally  met  defeat  and  asked 
for  help  from  the  teacher,  the  help  was  usually 
promptly  given,  I  was  lifted  out  of  the  ditch 
into  which  I  had  fallen  and  on  I  went  to 
fresh  triumphs.  I  learned  arithmetic,  I  learned 
algebra  by  those  methods  but  I  learned  some- 
thing far  more  important  than  either ;  I  learned 
to  depend  upon  myself  and  not  lean  upon  an- 
other. Why  not  give  our  brighter  boys  and 
girls  similar  opportunities  to  learn  to  work  in 
large  measure  independent  of  the  teacher? 
Why  not  let  them  realize  more  of  the  joy  of 
mastery  unassisted?  One  of  my  first  pupils 
in  a  school  for  the  blind,  a  totally  blind  lad, 
did  his  Cicero,  Virgil,  plane  geometry,  and 
trigonometry  in  just  this  way.  There  may 
be  no  logical  connection  between  this  fact 
and  the  subsequent  facts  that  he  tuned  his 
way  through  college,  took  the  four-year 
course  in  three  years,  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  honors  and  is  now  a  successful  tuner 
who  has  since  his  graduation  earned  and 
saved  enough  to  take  a  trip  abroad  and  in- 
vest several  thousand  dollars.  At  any  rate, 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  suffered  by  reason 
of  the  neglect  of  his  teachers. 

In  this  group  of  our  brightest  pupils,  too, 
are  those  who  should  secure  educational  ad- 
vantages outside  the  walls  of  the  institution. 
Some  should  attend  a  nearby  high  school  or 
a  private  school  and  a  selected  few  go  from 
these  to  college  or  university.  From  this 
group  an  occasional  pupil,  selected  because  of 
good  ability  to  teach,  should  go  to  a  normal 
school;  another  to  a  school  of  social  service; 
one  having  some  sight  and  ability  for  work 
of  such  a  nature  should  enter  the  school  of 
design  and  industrial  art — we  should  summon 
to  our  aid  all  the  educational  and  social  op- 
portunities   our    communities    afford    for    the 
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better  equipment  of  our  more  capable  pupils. 
In  a  word  let  us  seek  somewhat  earlier  in 
their  careers  as  students  extra-mural  oppor- 
tunities for  a  selected  group  of  our  more 
capable  pupils,  particularly  those  who  have 
lost  sight  subsequent  to  five  years  of  age. 
If  we  utilize  to  the  full  the  opportunities 
along  these  two  lines  our  teachers  will  have 
more  time  and  strength  for  those  who  con- 
stitute our  other  groups  who  have  less  ability 
and  less  initiative  and  have  greater  need  of 
help    and    direction. 

But  what  of  those  of  mediocre  ability  who 
constitute  the  larger  number  and  by  far  the 
most  diffiuclt  problems  in  our  schools?  I  fear 
we  are  endeavoring  to  do  the  impossible  with 
many  of  this  group.  They  can  profit  by  a 
minimum  only  of  the  usual  school  subjects. 
Each  pupil  should  be  considered  as  a  special 
problem,  his  capabilities  should  be  carefully 
considered,  he  should  be  as  thoroughly  trained 
as  possible  in  the  thing  that  he  can  do  best, 
and  he  should  be  placed  in  the  position  and 
at  the  work  he  can  do  as  early  as  practicable. 
Without  doubt,  as  a  class,  we  keep  these 
pupils  in  school  too  long  without  instruction 
adapted  to  their  needs,  with  the  inevitable  re- 
sults— loss  of  interest,  formation  of  slovenly 
habits,  and  a  very  poor  preparation  for  the 
kind  of  employment  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable, and  for  which  the  school  should  give 
them  a  better,  because  a  more  fit,  preparation. 

Our  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the 
varying  ages  at  which  our  pupils  lose  their 
sight.  The  number  of  those  who  become 
blind  under  one  year  is  surprisingly  large. 
Of  the  215  pupils  enrolled  in  our  school  last 
year,  135,  five-eighths  of  the  entire  school 
body,  lost  sight  at  birth,  in  infancy  or  under 
one  year  of  age,  while  27  others  became  blind 
between  one  and  five  years  of  age.  No  less 
an  authority  than  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has 
said  that  a  child  losing  sight  under  five  years 
of  age  retained  no  memory  of  form  or  color. 
As  I  watch  our  children  at  play  I  sometimes 
imagine  I  see  greater  freedom  and  natural- 
ness of  movement  in  a  child  who  has  seen 
until  four  or  five  years  of  age  than  those 
who  have  never  seen.  However,  I  see  little 
reason  to  question  the  truth  of  Dr.  Hall's 
statement.  Disregarding  for  the  moment  the 
fact  that  a  few  of  this  group  have  sufficient 
vision  to  aid  them  in  continuing  to  form  vis- 
ual images  of  many  objects,  three-fourths  of 


the  children  under  instruction  in  our  school 
during  the  school  year  just  closed,  having  lost 
their  sight  under  five  years  of  age,  have  few 
or  no  visual  images  upon  which  instruction 
can  be  based.  With  the  exception  already 
indicated,  the  teacher's  first  problem  in  teach- 
ing the  pupils  of  this  group  is  to  build  up  a 
body  of  images  upon  which  they  can  be 
taught  successfully.  For  the  most  part,  these 
children  have  no  concepts  of  the  most  com- 
mon things  except  those  that  they  have  been 
able  to  compass  within  the  reach  of  their 
arms.  When  the  teacher  forgets  this  he  is 
sometimes  suddenly  and  rudely  awakened  to 
a  consciousness  of  it  by  some  chance  remark 
of  a  pupil.  "A  battleship  seems  to  me  most 
like  a  five-story  flat,"  wrote  one  of  our  pupils 
after  a  visit  to  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  battleships 
lying  at  anchor  at  League  Island  Navy  Yard. 
"Are  the  roofs  of  houses  like  that?"  asked  a 
girl  in  the  sloyd  class  upon  being  shown  a 
bird-house  with  gable  roof,  shingled  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  "I  supposed  they  were  all 
flat."  These  illustrations  need  not  be  mul- 
tiplied. You  can  each  supply  many  from  your 
own  experience.  But  to  the  teacher  awake 
to  his  opportunity  they  point  the  way.  Does 
the  teacher  always  "take  the  cue"? 

But  if  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  under 
instruction  had  no  visual  images  upon  which 
instruction  could  be  based,  46,  i.  e.,  approx- 
imately one-fifth  of  the  number  enrolled,  had 
a  good  body  of  such  images.  Obviously  the 
number  and  the  nature  of  these  images  varied 
considerably  as  blindness  was  acquired  at 
ages  ranging  between  five  and  fifteen.  But 
our  instruction  took  little  or  no  account  of 
these  differences  to  say  nothing  of  any  at- 
tempt to  bridge  the  vast  chasm  between  these 
and  those  who  have  never  seen.  As  the  fisher- 
man casts  fish  of  all  sizes  and  of  every  va- 
riety into  the  same  basket,  so  into  the  same 
class-room  we  thrust  all  these  children  with 
such  diverse  mental  equipment.  The  ninth 
grade  of  our  boys'  school  well  illustrates  my 
point.  In  this  grade  we  attempted  to  teach 
at  one  and  the  same  time  and  substantially 
the  same  methods,  eight  boys,  four  of  whom 
saw  until  they  were  respectively  nine,  ten, 
eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  four  of 
whom  have  been  blind  from  early  infancy. 
And  as  though  these  differences  were  not 
sufficient  the  problem  was  further  complicated 
by  the  possession  by  two  of  these  eight  lads 
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of  sufficient  vision  to  enable  them  constantly 
to  acquire  and  add  to  their  mental  equipment 
almost  every  sort  of  visual  image.  But  like 
the  Scotch  minister  who  was  floored  by  the 
seeming  contradictions  in  the  passage  of 
Scripture  he  had  chosen  for  his  text :  "Breth- 
ren, we  note  the  difficulty  and  pass  on."  Such 
a  condition  is  grossly  unfair  alike  to  the  to- 
tally blind  and  the  partially  blind;  to  those 
blind  from  birth  and  those  who  became  blind 
during  their  boyhood  days.  To  make  the  in- 
struction most  effective  these  eight  boys 
should  be  separated  into  three  groups. 

Into  one  group  should  be  placed  the  three 
boys  who  have  been  blind  from  infancy;  into 
a  second  group  the  two  who  have  some  sight, 
two  border-line  cases;  and  into  a  third  group 
the  three  who,  though  now  totally  blind,  saw 
until  they  were  nine,  eleven  and  twelve  years 
of  age  respectively.  But  if  the  exigencies  of 
program  making  and  the  necessity  to  keep  the 
per  capita  cost  down  demand  it,  these  last 
two  groups  might  be  taught  as  one  group  by 
supplying  some  visual  instruction  for  the  two 
lads  who  see.  Lest  someone  may  think  that 
we  admit  pupils  with  considerable  sight,  as 
I  know  is  the  case  in  some  schools,  may  I 
say  that  all  cases  of  partial  sight  are  now 
passed  upon  prior  to  admission  by  our  oculist 
who  makes  weekly  visits  during  the  school 
year  and  considers  with  extreme  care  the 
question  of  the  eligibility  of  these  partially 
sighted  children. 

I  have  already  anticipated  my  next  point 
which  is  that  the  possession  by  some  of  the 
pupils  of  even  a  modicum  of  vision  intro- 
duces an  additional  difficulty  into  our  prob- 
lem already  sufficiently  complex.  With  the 
help  of  our  oculist  we  have  been  studying 
this  problem  for  two  or  three  years  hoping 
to  find  some  answer  to  the.  question,  "What 
shall  be  done  with  our  pupils  who  see  too 
much  to  be  in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  yet 
not  enough  to  keep  pace  in  the  public  school 
with  the  pupil  whose  vision  is  but  little  or 
not  at  all  impaired?"  The  ideal  plan  seems 
to  me  to  furnish  them  the  necessary  supple- 
mental assistance  to  keep  them  in  the  school 
for  children  with  sight.  The  cases  I  have  in 
mind  see  sufficiently  to  get  about  alone  quite 
comfortably.  By  no  means  should  all  their 
instruction  be  according  to  visual  methods. 
Wherever  these  methods  can  be  used  with- 
out   detriment    to    the    child,    they    should    be 


used;  but  let  them  be  supplemented  wherever 
necessary  and  possible  by  the  methods  that 
obtain  in  our  schools  for  the  blind.  My  point 
is,  these  children  will  never  live  as  blind  men 
and  women;  they  will  live  as  those  who  see 
and  they  should  .be  so  educated.  We  have 
tried  for  years  to  make  them  use  their  fingers 
in  liieu  of  their  eyes.  In  our  determination 
to  circumvent  nature  we  have  resorted  to  all 
sorts  of  devices  from  aprons  to  cover  their 
hands  to  huge  pasteboard  collars  about  their 
necks  which  give  a  classroom  equipped  with 
this  last  device  an  appearance  quite  like  a 
monastery.  I  admit  that  by  insistence  and 
persistence  we  have  made  some  of  these 
pupils  good  finger  readers.  But  what  do  they 
do  when  the  teacher's  back  is  turned  and 
sometimes  when  it  is  not  turned?  Read  the 
dotted  type  with  their  eyes.  And  what  do 
some  of  them  do  out  of  school  hours?  Read 
story-books  and  fiction,  in  which  they  are 
keenly  interested,  with  their  eyes — not  with 
their  fingers.  And  what  do  most  of  them  do 
after  they  leave  school?  Work  with  those 
who  see  as  those  who  see  and  only  in  rare 
instances  if  at  all,  do  they  continue  finger 
reading. 

This  problem  is  a  comparatively  simple  one 
in  populous  centers.  Some  of  you  have  al- 
ready made  good  progress  toward  its  solu- 
tion in  your  community.  But  have  any  of  us 
tried  the  plan  I  am  urging,  viz.,  trying  to 
keep  the  pupil  in  the  grade  of  the  public 
school  to  which  by  age,  size  and  mentality 
he  belongs,  by  giving  him  the  needed  supple- 
mental assistance  by  a  special  teacher  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose?  But  what  about 
the  pupil  with  partial  sight  who  comes  from 
the  sparsely  settled  rural  community?  I  see 
no  other  way  than  that  we  must  provide  him 
with  the  necessary  eye-instruction  in  our  spe- 
cial schools.  Our  oculist  emphasized  the 
thought  recently  that  in  his  judgment  this 
eye-instruction  in  our  school  should  supple- 
ment, not  supplant,  the  instruction  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  dot  type.  We  all 
have  these  border-line  cases ;  some  of  us 
more  of  them  than  others ;  some  are  more 
rigid  as  to  their  requirements  as  to  defect 
of  vision  than  others.  The  problem  is  uni- 
versal though  the  numbers  vary. 

An  additional  complication  is  introduced 
into  our  problem  by  the  lapse  of  time  that 
occurs    in    many    cases    between    the    loss    of 
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sight  and  getting  into  school.  This  causes 
an  abnormal  variation  in  the  ages  of  pupils 
in  the  same  school  grade.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  condition  is  putting  forth  continued 
effort  to  secure  the  enrollment  of  each  pupil 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  his  loss 
of  sight.  Here  associations,  commissions,  and 
wide-awake  field  officers  can  be  of  material 
assistance,  as   experience  shows. 

The  presence  in  our  schools,  in  spite  of 
our  vigilance  to  prevent  it,  of  the  exceed- 
ingly backward  and  even  the  feeble-minded 
blind  presents  an  additional  problem.  In 
theory,  none  of  us  admits  the  feeble-minded ; 
in  practice,  we  all  have  them.  I  do  not  say 
we  keep  them  for  very  long,  but  I  have  yet 
to  visit  one  of  our  schools  that  has  no  rep- 
resentatives of  this  group.  I  have  already 
considered  this  point  with  considerable  full- 
ness. It  only  remains  for  me  to  suggest  if 
possible  some  solution  of  this  difficult  and  per- 
plexing problem.  We  have  all  thought  much 
about  these  boys  and  girls.  Because  of  their 
double  handicap,  their  cases  make  a  special 
appeal  to  our  sympathies.  For  the  feeble- 
minded there  is  but  one  place — they  need  and 
deserve  the  custodial  care  provided  at  the  in- 
stitution for  feeble-minded. 

But  as  educators  of  the  blind  we  are  con- 
cerned rather  with  the  determination  of  the 
question  of  feeble-mindedness  than  with  the 
disposition  of  these  cases  when  the  fact  of 
feeble-mindedness  is  definitely  established; 
for  I  assume  that,  sooner  or  later — usually 
later,  I  fear — we  all  discharge  them  from  our 
schools.  I  have  all  but  reached  the  conclusion 
that  for  our  school  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  provision  of  a  small,  separate 
building  which  may  be  euphemistically  spoken 
of  as  an  observation  cottage.  Here  I  would 
provide  accommodations  for  the  training 
under  expert  direction  of  about  one-twelfth 
of  my  school  population.  As  we  have  ac- 
commodations for  192  children,  this  would 
mean  a  cottage  for  16  children.  Had  I 
such  a  cottage,  I  would  transfer  to  it  forth- 
with at  least  14  children  from  our  kinder- 
garten cottage.  Here  I  would  place,  upon 
reception,  extremely  backward  children  about 
whose  mentality  I  had  serious  doubts ;  for 
these  children  ought  never  to  associate  with 
our  normal  or  more  nearly  normal  children. 
Those  who  are  improvable  would  be  im- 
proved  and   if   they   showed   sufficient   ability. 


they  would  eventually  be  placed  with  the  other 
children.  Some  of  them  would  be  transferred 
within  a  month;  some  within  six  months; 
some  within  a  year,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
some  might  require  two  or  even  three  years 
of  training  before  we  were  convinced  that 
they  could  work  and  play  with  the  children 
at  the  kindergarten  without  detriment  to 
themselves  or  the  more  nearly  normal  chil- 
dren. Those  who  were  unimprovable  would 
be  discharged  to  be  transferred,  some  day  let 
us  hope,  directly  to  a  training  school  for  the 
feeble-minded ;  until  this  can  be  brought 
about,  they  must  be  sent  back  home.  We 
have  had  this  year  two  lads  come  to  our 
kindergarten  who  are  typical  representatives 
of  these  two  kinds  of  cases,  both  blind  from 
infancy. 

H.,  ten  years  of  age,  was  so  evidently 
feeble-minded  that  I  hesitated  to  permit  him 
to  remain  for  even  a  month's  trial.  Although 
his  parents  had  been  trying  for  two  years 
to  secure  his  admission,  when  they  visited  our 
kindergarten  at  meal  time  and  saw  how  well 
our  little  people  could  eat  and  how  much  they 
could  do  for  themselves,  his  mother  thought 
she  had  better  take  him  home  until  she  taught 
him  to  do  more  for  himself — an  excellent 
idea,  by  the  by,  to  impart  information  to 
parents  in  an  effective  manner  without  say- 
ing a  word.  As  he  had  been  so  long  coming 
and  as  we  had  a  vacant  bed,  I  advised  the 
parents  to  leave  him  until  we  could  see  what, 
if  anything,  we  could  do  for  him.  But  he 
was  a  total  misfit;  his  influence  on  the  chil- 
dren was  bad,  he  required  an  undue  amount 
of  the  time  of  housemothers  and  teachers, 
and  after  one  month's  stay  he  was  discharged. 

At  almost  the  same  time  came  E.,  nine 
years  of  age,  a  milder  type  than  H.,  but 
clearly  of  defective  mentality.  E.  was  more 
easily  cared  for,  his  influence  upon  the  other 
children  was  less  objectionable,  but  he  was 
manifestly  at  a  dis  advantage  among  the 
children  and  ought  not  to  remain.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  discharged  after  three  months' 
trial.  E.  was  improvable ;  H.  was  not.  Had 
we  had  our  observation  cottage,  H.  would 
have  been  discharged  at  the  end  of  one  month 
or  possibly  two ;  E.  would  have  had  the 
advantage  of  at  least  a  full  year's  training 
and  observation.  If  at  the  end  of  a  year  he 
showed  considerable  improvement,  he  would 
have  remained  for  another  year.    It  is  possible 
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that  he  might  then  have  been  transferred  with 
advantage  to  the  kindergarten;  but  if  not  he 
would  be  discharged,  but  considerably  im- 
proved. Under  existing  conditions  we  did 
nothing  for  him. 

I  have  already  transcended  the  time  limits 
of  a  presidential  address.  I  have  considered 
what  seemed  to  me  some  of  the  most  funda- 
mental reasons  for  the  complexity  of  our 
problem.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  sum- 
marize the  points   I   have   tried  to  make. 

First :  There  are  among  our  children  the 
usual  differences  in  mentality  that  are  found 
among  an  equal  number  of  children  who  see. 

Second :      These    .differences     are    accentu- 


ated by  the  diseases  that  in  many  cases  have 
caused  blindness. 

Third :  The  problem  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  varying  ages  at  which  sight  is 
lost. 

Fourth :  The  possession  by  some  of  even 
a  modicum  of  vision  introduces  an  addi- 
tional  complication. 

Fifth :  Lapse  of  time  between  loss  of 
sight  and  entrance  into  school  causes  ab- 
normal variation  in  ages  of  pupils  in  the 
same  grade. 

Sixth:  The  presence  of  the  exceedingly 
backward  and  the  feeble-minded  blind  pre- 
sents an  additional  problem. 


A  NEW  DAY  IS  DAWNING  FOR  THE  BLIND 


In  this  issue  we  are  printing  a  paper  which 
was  presented  at  the  1916  Halifax  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  by  Superintendent  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  and  also  a  question- 
naire which  was  recently  sent  out  from  the 
University  of  Texas  by  Caswell  A.  Ellis, 
Professor  of  Economics,  and  a  little  pamphlet 
entitled,  "A  Forward  Step  for  the  Blind," 
issued  by  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
These  and  other  facts  which  will  be  referred 
to  later  are  indications  that  educators  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  country  are  sincerely 
anxious  to  make  as  practical  as  possible  the 
training  which  is  being  given  to  the  youthful 
blind  of  the  country. 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  a  revolu- 
tion is  about  to  take  place,  but  rather  that  a 
real  step  is  being  taken  in  the  evolution  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  above  reprints  our 
readers'  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for 
reconstructing  school  plants,  to  build  upon  the 
"cottage"  rather  than  the  "congregate"  plan. 
The  new  buildings  recently  erected  for  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind  in  Maryland  and  Massa- 
chusetts were  both  built  upon  the  cottage  plan. 
The  same  arguments  can  be  made  in  favor 
of  cottages  for  institutions  for  the  blind  as 
for  institutions  charged  with  the  care  of  chil- 
dren who  see.  Nevertheless,  after  everything 
has  been  said  in  favor  of  greater  opportunities 


for  an  approximation  to  family  life  and  more 
rational  home  environment,  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  favor  of  the  cottage  plan 
for  blind  children  is  that  it  makes  possible 
a  far  larger  amount  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  children  in  the  care  of  their  own 
building.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  is  being  recognized  among  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  today  it  is  that  the  young 
people  in  our  schools  are  not  being  allowed 
to  do  enough  for  themselves. 

While  referring  to  new  school  buildings  it 
should  be  noted  that,  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, Mr.  Allen  has  arranged  for  a  complete 
cottage  unit  which  a  few  young  women  can 
use  exclusively  for  domestic  science  purposes. 
This  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
it  is  gratifying  that  other  schools  are  so  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  plan  that  very 
marked  efforts  are  being  made  to  give  the 
girls  more  and  more  practical  training  in 
domestic  science. 

Before  closing  this  reference  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  plant,  Mr. 
Allen  arranged  to  have  the  boys  as  well  as 
the  girls  take  as  large  a  part  as  possible 
in  the  care  of  their  cottages.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  in  Dr.  Howe's  time  the  girls  were 
encouraged  to  do  this  in  their  cottages,  but 
until  the  Perkins  Institution  moved  to  its  new 
quarters  this  plan  was  not  feasible  for  the 
boys. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  we  have  noted 
an  ever  increasing  interest  in  the  enrichment 
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of  manual  training  by  means  of  outdoor 
occupations.  Much  more  systematic  attention 
is  being  paid  to  gardening  and  poultry-rais- 
ing in  several  of  our  schools,  and  while  no 
one  claims  that  many  blind  men  can  be  made 
into  farmers,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  some 
of  the  boys  with  partial  vision,  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  every  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  world,  would  make  infinitely  better  and 
happier   farmer's  assistants  than  tuners. 

One  of  the  most  significant  indications  that 
superintendents  are  thinking  more  about  the 
future  of  their  graduates  is  shown  by  the 
carefully  prepared  address  presented  by  Super- 
intendent O.  H.  Burritt  as  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  at  the  Halifax  Convention  in  1916.  We 
print  this  paper  in  this  issue  and  it  should 
be  studied  by  every  educator  of  the  blind. 
We  call  special  attention  to  the  percentages 
of  those  who,  by  Mr.  Burritt's  study,  do  not 
appear  to  be  of  what  might  be  termed  very 
"high  grade"  mentality.  Put  in  another  way, 
Mr.  Burritt's  figures  show  conclusively  that 
the  blind  are  not  better  equipped  mentally  or 
physically  than  those  who  see  and  we  cer- 
tainly have  no  right  to  expect  more  of  them 
than  of  a  similarly  equipped  group  of  seeing 
children. 

Last  Fall  a  small  group  of  Superintendents 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  came  together  in  an  informal  confer- 
ence, the  purpose  of  their  meeting  being  to 
talk  over  the  possibility  of  modifying  some- 
what, their  present  curricula  in  such  a  way 
that  the  schools  may  be  more  effective  in 
helping  a  larger  proportion  of  the  students. 

In  January  of  this  year,  Caswell  A.  Ellis, 
Professor  of  Economics  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  in  conference  with  Superintendent 
Bramlette  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind, 
recommended  that  a  questionnaire  be  sent  out 
to  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  and  that 
the  answers  to  the  questions  be  used  by  one 
of  the  students  at  the  University  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  thesis  relative  to  the  best  method 
of  rebuilding  the  Texas  Institution  for  the 
Blind  for  which  there  is  an  available  appro- 
priation of  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thous- 
and Dollars.  Upon  another  page  will  be 
found  a  reprint  of  this  questionnaire,  and  no 
one  familiar  with  the  work  can  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  significance  of  some  of  the 
questions. 


"A  Forward  Step  for  the  Blind"  is  the 
first  publication  issued  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  since  they  have  taken  charge  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Ohio.  Whether 
they  succeed  in  raising  the  money  which  is 
asked  for  in  the  pamphlet  is  of  secondary 
importance  compared  to  the  point  of  view 
which  is  expressed  in  its  pages.  Since  Mr. 
Campbell  began  working  for  the  blind  in 
America  in  1903,  he  has  constantly  urged  that 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
should  place  more  emphasis  upon  fitting  the 
pupils  for  the  actual  conditions  they  have  to 
face  after  graduation.  That  Mr.  Campbell  is 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  encouraging 
tEbse  who  have  the  capacity  for  benefiting  by 
advanced  education  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  his  first  official  acts  after  entering 
upon  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the 
school  in  Ohio,  was  to  arrange  for  the  ad- 
mission of  six  pupils  of  the  school  to  enter 
one  of  the  best  high  schools  for  seeing  stu- 
dents in  Columbus.  This  arrangement  was 
made  in  order  that  these  students,  if  they 
wish  later  to  enter  a  university  or  a  con- 
servatory of  music,  will  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  and  mingling  with  those 
who  see. 

From  these  various  indications  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  some  modification 
in  the  present  curricula  of  our  various  schools 
for  the  blind  is  being  made.  c.  f.  f.  c. 

A  SIGNIFICANT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Editor's  Note. — Professor  A.  Caswell  Ellis  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  of  the  University  of 
Texas  in  co-operation  with  Superintendent  Bram- 
lette, arranged  to  allow  one  of  the  students  at  the 
University  to  use  as  the  subject  of  his  thesis  the 
reorganization  of  the  work  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  and  to  secure  material  for  this  study  the  fol- 
lowing questionaire  was  sent  out  to  all  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  America. 

1.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  pres- 
ent training  of  the  blind  leads  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  development  in  the  pupils  of 
the  attitude  that  the  world  owes  them  a  liv- 
ing? If  so,  to  what  practices  do  you  attrib- 
ute this  result? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  something  similar  to 
the  "George  Junior  Republic"  plan  of  having 
the  students  do  some  form  of  work  for  their 
livelihood  in  the  school  can  be  applied  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind?  If  so,  how  and  to 
what  extent? 
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3.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  home  for  the  adult  blind?  If 
so,  why?     If  not,  why  not? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing under  the  supervision  of  the  school  an 
employment  bureau  for  the  blind  both  prac- 
tical and  advisable? 

5.  Have  you  any  form  of  student  self-gov- 
ernment in  your  school?  If  so,  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  system,  stating  the  reasons  for  its 
success  or  failure? 

6.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
reorganize  the  curricula  of  the  various  schools 
in  such  a  way  as  to  place  a  greater  emphasis 
on  education  for  social  efficiency? 


7.  If  you  had  the  opportunity  to  reorgan- 
ize your  school  anew,  how  would  you  manage 
the  cottage  system  so  as  to  develop  in  the 
pupils  a  higher  sense  of  social  responsibility 
and  a  more  correct  attitude  toward  society 
as  a  whole? 

8.  What  subjects,  if  any,  now  usually 
taught  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  should  be 
ommitted,  and  what  courses  should  be  added? 

9.  What  reforms  do  you  regard  as  being 
absolutely  necessary  at  present?  What  as  de- 
sirable? 

10.  Is  your  school  fully  affiliated  with  the 
State  University,  or  with  any  other  college 
of  high  standing  in  the  State? 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

LIST  OF  TOPICS  SUGGESTED  AT  VARIOUS  TIMES  FOR  THOSE 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  PROFESSION,  1903-1916. 


Editor's  Note  —  The  faculties  of  most  Schools  for 
the  Blind  meet  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  various 
topics  concerning  the  training  and  welfare  of  the 
children  entrusted  to  their  care.  Frequently  this 
magazine  has  been  asked  to  furnish  subjects  for 
such  discussions  and  as  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  for  a  long  time  given  much 
thought  to  this  matter,  we  have  asked  Superintendent 
Burritt  to  let  us  have  a  copy  of  the  topics  which  have 
been  used  and  suggested  for  consideration  in  his  school 
in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  of  service  for  many 
years  to  come  in  other  institutions. 

EDUCATIONAL   PROBLEMS 

GENERAL 

1.  How  can  we  broaden  our  pupils'  mental 
horizon? 

2.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  question  of 
general  culture? 

3.  What  is  an  all-round  education  of  the 
blind  and  how  can  we  get  it  ? 

4.  The  inspirational  method  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 

5.  The  theory  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
as  carried  out  at  Overbrook. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

1.  To  what  extent  should  the  education  of 
our  pupils  be  vocational? 

2.  Typewriting  and  embossed  shorthand  as 
a  vocation  for  the  blind. 

3.  Should  typewriting  be  taught  with  the 
idea  that  the  pupil  can  obtain  a  living  through 
such  an  education  ? 

4.  Massage  and  osteopathy  as  occupations 
for  the  blind. 

5.  Commercial  studies  in  schools  for  the 
blind. 


6.  What  do  you  think  of  a  house-to-house 
canvass  by  the  blind  as  salesmen? 

7.  The    effect    of    manual    training    on    the 
general  intelligence  of  the  blind. 

8.  Domestic  science  in  the  schools   for  the 
blind. 

9.  The   need   and  the   scope   of   a   business 
education  for  our  pupils. 

PHYSICAL     TRAINING 

1.  The    need    and    the    results    of    physical 
training  for  the  blind. 

2.  Athletic  sports  for  the  blind. 

3.  The  moral  value  of  physical  training. 

INDUSTRIAL    WORK 

1.  What  trades  are  proving  valuable  as 
breadwinners  for  the  blind? 
2.  Origin  and  history  of  industries  for  the 
blind ;  a  discussion  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  several  industries  commonly  taught  the 
blind. 

3.  What  is  being  done  industrially  by   the 
blind  and  in  what  ways? 

4.  Industrial  education. 

MUSIC 

1.  A  course  of  music  instruction  for  schools 
for  the  blind. 

2.  Does   music   as   a   subject   merit   the   at- 
tention which  is  given  to  it  in  our  schools? 

3.  The  brass  band  as  a  factor  in  the  music 
course. 
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READING 

1.  Is  the  profit  accruing  from  independent 
reading  sufficient  to  compensate  the  pupil  for 
the  loss  of  listening  to  books  read  aloud? 

2.  Voluntary  reading — its  importance  to  the 
blind  and  its  use  and  abuse. 

3.  Means  and  methods  for  developing  the 
ues  of  the  school  library  by  its  pupils. 

4.  The  application  of  modern  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  to  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  in  this  subject. 

5.  What  might  best  be  put  into  Braille  in 
the  near  future? 

6.  Books  and  libraries  for  the  blind. 

EDUCATION    OF    BLIND    CHILDREN 

1.  The  relative  importance  of  the  audi- 
tory and  tactile  senses  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  children. 

2.  Value  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
in  our  schools. 

3.  Nurseries  for  blind  babies. 

4.  Play  and  games  for  blind  children. 

5.  How  best  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
contents  of  the  blind  child's  mind  before 
school  entrance? 

SCHOOLS    FOR   SEEING   IN    RELATION   TO   THE  BLIND 

1.  Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring  our 
school  into  closer  relationship  with  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia?  If  so,  how  can  this 
be  done?     If  not,  why  not? 

2.  How  can  the  advantages  of  our  special 
schools  and  of  the  schools  for  the  sighted  be 
combined  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  our 
pupils  ? 

3.  The  practicability  of  attempts  to  educate 
children  with  sensory  defects  with  normal  chil- 
dren. 

PROBLEMS    OF  VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE 
AND   EMPLOYMENT 

1.  Should  schools  for  the  blind  maintain 
"employment  agencies"  for  their  graduates? 

2.  Relation  of  the  school  to  its  graduates 
and  ex-students. 

3.  Relation  of  the  school  to  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations seeking  to  aid  the  adult  blind. 

4.  Opportunities  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  our  schools  by  giving  direction  to  the  ini- 
tial efforts  of  our  ex-pupils  and  of  newly 
blinded  adults. 

5.  Is  a  "loan  fund"  desirable?  If  so,  how 
may  it  be  established  and  how  should  it  be 
administered? 

6.  Value  of  a  vocational  guidance  commit- 
tee. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 

1.  The  differences,  psychologically,  in  those 
who  have  visual  imagery  and  those  who  have 
never  seen  and  how  these  differences  should 
determine  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
training  for  each  group. 

2.  The  psychological  effect  of  the  loss  of 
sight. 

3.  Does  the  loss  of  one  sense  really  sharp- 
en all  the  remaining  senses  ? 

4.  Psychology   of   the  blind. 

5.  Concentration  of  mind — ways  and  means 
of  its  development  in  our  pupils. 

PROBLEM     OF    MENTAL    DEFICIENCY 

1.  Intelligence  and  physical  tone  as  mani- 
fested by  the  various  causes  of  blindness. 

2.  Heredity,  environment,  home  training, 
versus  blindness  itself,  in  the  causation  of  the 
low  mental  calibre  so  common  among  the 
blind. 

3.  The  problem  of  the  "defective"  blind 
and  its  best  solution,  with  special  reference 
to  those  of  school  age. 

4.  The  problem  of  the  border  line  pupil. 

5.  How  far  should  we  sacrifice  the  normal 
to  the  abnormal? 

6.  Should  a  teacher  spend  class  time  trying 
to  explain  work  to  an  abnormal  pupil? 

MORAL   AND   ETHICAL   PROBLEMS 

1.  How  may  civic  interest  be  developed? 

2.  The  application  of  ideals  in  professional 
and  business  life. 

3.  How  can  we  arouse  and  maintain  a  high 
sense  of  honor  among  our  pupils? 

4.  Rewards  and  punishments ;  their  use  and 
abuse. 

5.  Interest  in  and  indifference  to  matters 
both  religious   and  moral  among  the  blind. 

6.  The  moral  value  of  physical  training. 

7.  The  mission  of  humor  in  the  education 
of  our  pupils. 

8.  The  problems  of  adolescence  and  how 
to  meet  them  in  our  schools. 

9.  Does  blindness  destroy,  diminish  or  over- 
shadow  personality? 

10.  What  can  we  do  to  overcome  the  per- 
nicious   effect    of   getting   much    for   nothing? 

SOCIAL    AND   ECONOMICAL    PROBLEMS 

1.  Dress  and  decorum  of  the  blind — their 
influence  on  success. 

2.  Some  popular  fallacies  concerning  the 
blind. 

3.  Popular  prejudice  as  affecting  the  blind. 
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4.  What  are  we  doing  and  what  can  we 
do  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  blind  peo- 
ple? 

5.  The  marriage  of  the  blind  to  the  sight- 
ed— an  argument  for  and  against  such  mar- 
riages. What  should  be  the  attitude  and  ac- 
tivity, if  any,  of  schools  for  the  blind  toward 
such  unions. 

6.  Mannerisms  of  the  blind. 

7.  Prevention  of  blindness — results  and  ex- 
tension of  the  work. 

8.  The  relative  importance  of  inheritance, 
environment  and  state  of  mind  towards  se- 
curing efficiency  and  success  from  our  gradu- 
ates. 

9.  Is  it  worth  while  spending  $400  a  year 
for  12  years  on  a  blind  pupil  whose  personal 
appearance  or  personal  habits  would  probably 
preclude  his  securing  efficiency  and  success 
after  graduation? 

10.  What  knowledge  should  the  teacher 
have  of  the  home  conditions  of  the  pupil? 

11.  The  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  home 
conditions   of   our  pupils. 

12.  The  desirability  and  the  possibility  of 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  home  condi- 
tions of  our  pupils  as  a  factor  in  their  future 
success. 

13.  May  the  social  life  of  our  school  be  in- 
creased to  the  advantage  of  our  pupils? 

14.  The  aims  of  our  social  activities ;  the 
best  ways  in  which  to  achieve  them. 

15.  What  can  we  do  for  our  people  that 
they  may  feel  more  at  ease  in  social  inter- 
course with  their  seeing  friends? 

16.  How  can  we  make  the  cottage  life 
home  life?  (Consider:  household  work,  dis- 
cipline, social  life,  cottage  pride  and  spirit.) 

17.  How  can  we  arouse  a  desire  for  good 
manners  among  our  girls? 

18.  How  can  we  dignify  manual  labor? 

19.  What  is  the  effect  upon  our  work  of 
the  blind  beggars  in  our  streets?  What  has 
been  found  elsewhere  to  be  an  effective  method 
of  dealing  with  this  problem? 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Why  waste  time  in  studying  a  foreign 
language — especially  a  dead  language? 

2.  Should  the  blind  take  the  higher  educa- 
tion? 

3.  Higher  education  of  the  blind  with  ref- 
erence to  the  direction  of  practical  effort. 

4.  The  relation  of  school  hygiene  to  pupil 
efficiency. 


5.  Place  and  value  of  compensatory  or  con- 
tributory effort  from  pupils  at  free  residential 
schools. 

6.  How  can  we  cultivate  a  greater  love  of 
nature  in  our  pupils? 

7.  The  necessity  of   reserve  power. 

8.  "Schools  and  Classes  for  Exceptional 
Children"  by  David  Mitchell — suggested  by 
Mr.    Burritt    for    review. 

9.  Change  of  thought;  an  aid  to  one's  vo- 
cation. 

10.  The  union  of  one's  daily  work  with  his 
best  ability  and  enthusiasm. 

11.  Teaching  as  a  profession  for  the  blind. 

12.  To  what  extent  has  pencil  writing 
proved  practicable? 

13.  How  can  we  correct  the  following  de- 
fects :  poor  reading,  insufficient  knowledge  of 
contractions,  inaccuracy  in  mathematics? 

14.  What  are  the  elements  of  success  in 
the  case  of  the  blind? 

15.  What  callings  are  best  adapted  to 
blindness  ? 

16.  The  condition  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
compared. 

17.  The  viewpoint  of  the  blind. 

18.  The  history  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf-blind. 

19.  The  interdependence  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  school. 

20.  The  value  of  scientific  study  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

21.  Type  slates  devised  for  the  blind. 

22.  Pensions  as  a  means  of  aiding  the 
blind. 

23.  How  far  can  we  combine  the  resi- 
dential and  the  day  school  to  the  advantage 
of  both  residential  and  non-residential  pupils? 

24.  The  condition  of  the  blind  in  China 
and  Japan. 

25.  Devices  for  enabling  the  blind  to  write. 
.  26.  Governmental  versus  private  aid  in  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

27.  Voluntary  versus  prescribed  effort  in 
its  effect  upon  school  work. 

28.  The  school's  duty  towards  the  public. 

29.  What  are  the  most  important  qualifi- 
cations for  a  teacher  in  a  school  like  ours? 

30.  Are  the  blind  imitative  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  thrown  and  what  characteris- 
tics do  they  most  easily  copy. 

31.  What  recent  activities  or  achievements 
or  influence  in  our  school  have  been  of  most 
service  towards  our  recent  advancement? 
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32.  Workshops  versus  Industrial  Homes 
for  the  blind  of  moderate  ability. 

33.  Library  work  in  and  out  of  school. 

34.  The  criminal  waste  of  time  and  energy 
involved  in  having  two  or  three  tactile  sys- 
tems for  the  sightless.  How  will  the  future 
judge  us? 

35.  Modern  methods  of  teaching  beginners  : 
(a)  to  read:  (b)  elements  of  arithmetic;  (c) 
geography;  (d)  language;   (e)  spelling. 

36.  The  problems  of  the  boarding  school 
for  the  blind  as  they  appear  to  the  superin- 
tendent with  experience  in  public  school  work. 

37.  Some  technical  books  which  every 
teacher  of  the  blind  should  read. 

38.  Louis  Braille  and  his  type  for  the  blind. 

39.  In  the  development  of  libraries  for  the 
blind,  shall  we  favor  local,  state  or  national 
centers  ? 


40.  Ts  the  intent  of  "home  teaching"  edu- 
cational or  charitable? 

41.  School  room  department  teacher. 

42.  The  relation  of  departments  for  the 
adult  and  the  juvenile  blind. 

43.  What  single  end  of  largest  value  is  to 
be  gained  in  schools  for  the  blind  by  pupils 
from  study  and  residence  in  such  schools ;  or 
what  methods  and  conditions  secure  the  thing 
of  largest  value  to  the  blind,  and  in  your  opin- 
ion, what  is  the  thing  of  largest  value  to  the 
blind  realized  by  them  from  residence  and 
study  in  such  schools? 

44.  A  historical  sketch  and  a  comparison  of 
the  two  greatest  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
world — Royal  Normal  College  and  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind. 

45.  The  High  School  adapted  to  a  School 
for  the  Blind. 


WHO'S  WHO 


Mrs4Winifred  Hathaway 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway  who  became  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  September,  1916, 
has    a    remarkable    background    for    the    work 


she  is  now  called  upon  to  supervise.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Normal  College  of  New 
York,  after  which  she  took  her  A.  B.  degree 
at  Radcliffe  College,  specializing  in  Econom- 
ics and  Social  Ethics.  Her  A.  M.  degree  she 
won  at  the  New  York  University  and  later 
she  took  special  training  in  research  work  at 
the  Eugenics  Record  Office  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  L.  I.,  New  York.  With  such  a  foun- 
dation it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Mrs. 
Hathaway  was  able  to  fill  the  following  posi- 
tions :  Organizer  and  Director  of  classes  and 
clubs  for  working  girls — Brearly  League,  In- 
dustrial Evening  School,  N.  Y. ;  Instructor  in 
English,  Evening  High  School,  New  York; 
Instructor  in  English  and  History  and  then 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History,  Hunter 
College,  New  York ;  Research  Work  at  the 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  and  previous  to  enlisting  in  the  "P. 
O.  B."  campaign,  Research  Work  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  is  in  charge  of  the  office 
of  the  National  Committee  at  its  headquar- 
ters, 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  she  will  also  be  available  for 
some  service  in  the  field.  She  will  also  serve 
as  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY  AT  ST.  DUNSTAN'S 


By  Joan   Kennedy* 


It  was  a  day  of  grey  and  cold  when  I  found 
my  way  to  St.  Dunstan's,  the  Workshop  of 
Darkness  that  forms  a  training  home  for  the 
blind  brave.  A  November  haze  hung  over  the 
splendid  mansion  that  has  so  often  been  called 
the  Palace  of  Hope,  and  the  last  golden  leaves 
of  Autumn's  splendour  were  fluttering  to  the 
ground.  Behind  me  stood  a  house  of  many 
historical  associations ;  before  me  swept  green 
lawns  and  many  paths,  little  shrubberies  and 
railed  ways,  workshops  continually  growing  as 
more  and  more  men  were  admitted  for  training 
—  fifteen  acres  of  goodly  heritage  handed  over 
to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  that  the  boys  who  have 
given  nature's  most  precious  gift  in  the  serv- 
ice of  King  and  country  might  be  trained  in 
comfort  to  meet  their  darkened  futures. 

But  this  beautiful  home  in  the  center  of  the 
Big  Smoke  is  more  than  a  training  ground  for 
the  hands  and  brains  of  its  inmates.  It  is 
there  that  men  find  the  inner  light  which 
helps  the  sightless  one  to  bear  his  cross.  The 
men  of  St.  Dunstan's  learn  patience,  persever- 
ance, and  gain  peace. 

Many  thoughts  come  crowding  as  you  wan- 
der through  the  Workshop  of  Darkness.  Ro- 
mance of  the  past  follows  your  footsteps  down 
to  where  a  silvery  gleam  indicates  the  arm  of 
the  Regent's  Park  lake,  which  runs  into  the 
grounds.  Looking  back  you  see  the  terraces 
crowned  by  a  white  mansion ;  you  hear  tapping 
sticks  as  the  inmates  take  exercise  by  walking 
round  the  grounds,  and  the  wonder  of  it  all  is 
more  insistent  than  the  tragedy. 

Little  pictures  from  the  past  flicker  arross 
your  brain.  St.  Dunstan's,  built  in  the  splen- 
did days  of  the  Regency,  by  the  third  Marquess 
of  Hertford,  the  "Steyne"  of  "Vanity  Fair," 
is  a  place  for  reviving  pictures.  Did  Becky 
Sharp  ever  trip  down  the  circular  steps  to 
where  the  old  mulberry  tree  stands  on  the 
lawn?  Did  her  white  fingers  ever  gather  the 
glowing  fruits  that  ripen  every  summer  on  its 
gnarled  boughs?  How  many  ladies  in  stiff 
brocades,  with  elaborate  tortoise  shell  combs 
in  their  tresses,  have  acted  their  charades  or 
danced  their  minuets  in  the  big  ballroom,  with 
its  tent-shaped  dome  which  marks  the  center 
of     the    building?      How     many     handsomely 
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cravatted  squires  have  drunk  wine  with  the 
wicked  old  Marquess  whose  home  this  once 
was? 

Drawing  nearer  to  the  mansion  again  we  see 
the  huge  clock  that  decorates  the  exterior.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  inanimate 
things  at  St.  Dunstan's.  Gog  and  Magog,  the 
giants,  stand  ready  with  their  hammers  to 
sound  the  bells  that  tell  the  hour,  but  in  these 
days  of  war  their  energies  are  restrained  by 
strong  wires. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  clock  graced  the 
church  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  and  when 
the  Marquess  was  a  good  boy  his  nurse  used 
to  take  him  to  see  the  giants  strike  the  hour. 
When  he  built  his  villa  he  brought  the  clock 
and  set  it  up  where  it  now  stands,  naming  his 
house  St.  Dunstan's.  In  those  days  there  was 
another  important  ornament  in  the  building  — 
"The  Vision  of  St.  Helena,"  by  Veronese, 
which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 

The  picture  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  past 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  life  one  sees 
there  to-day.  In  the  grand  ballroom,  where 
once  royalty  looked  on  at  the  dance,  the  little 
boxes  still  whisper  of  past  splendours,  but  they 
are  as  nothing  to  the  splendour  of  the  present 
—  the  splendour  of  achievement.  You  go  to 
the  workshop  of  Darknesss  expecting  gloom 
and  depression.  You  come  away  impressed  by 
its  cheerfulness. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  this  home  and 
its  inmates,  but  much  might  still  be  written, 
and  the  subject  would  not  grow  threadbare. 
With  every  passing  month  the  work  accom- 
plished grows  in  interest  as  it  grows  in  per- 
fection. 

A  man  has  a  choice  of  many  trades  when 
he  enters  this  hostel  for  blind  warriors,  and  it 
is  through  the  workshop  that  he  finds  himself. 
If  his  taste  inclines  to  the  handling  of  wood, 
he  enters  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  he  soon 
becomes  adept  in  the  making  of  the  scores  of 
articles  that  are  needed  in  the  home,  from  a 
soap  drainer  to  a  pair  of  steps.  If  cobblery 
attracts,  there  are  blind  instructors  to  initiate 
him  into  the  business  of  boot-repairing.  Sev- 
eral of  St.  Dunstan's  pupils  are  now  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  and  are  earning  a  steady 
income  of  over  a  pound  a  week.     Then  there 
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are  such  occupations  as  mat-making,  basket- 
making,  netting  bags  and  hammocks,  typewrit- 
ing, poultry  farming,  and  simple  market  gar- 
dening. Men  of  superior  mental  attainments 
can  take  up  massage,  and,  once  fully  trained, 
be  sure  of  excellent  posts  in  military  hospitals. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  teach 
some  men  to  be  divers,  while  yet  another  good 
opening  lies  in  telephone  operating,  which  is 
taught  at  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

But  all  work  and  no  play  would  not  be  good 
for  any  man,  so  there  is  a  lighter  side  to  the 
life  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

Recreation  and  amusement  are  provided. 
There  are  long  walks  under  the  care  of  vol- 
untary helpers;  there  is  rowing  on  the  lake 
and  swimming  in  the  St.  Marleybone  Baths. 
Men  play  pushball,  practice  physical  drill  and 
enjoy  the  concerts  and  entertainments  pro- 
vided. Twice  each  week  dances  are  given,  and 
once  a  week  there  is  a  debate  on  some  interest- 
ing topic.  Some  men  take  up  music  and  find 
joy  in  creating  sounds.  St.  Dunstan's  is  full 
of  sounds — the  sound  of  laughter,  of  cheery 
whistling  and  happy  voices.  Therein  lies  the 
magic  of  the  place.  It  is  indeed  a  home.  There 
are    few    restrictions.      Men   smoke   and   talk, 


they  receive  their  friends,  they  may  go  out  at 
any  time.  And  there  are  weddings  from  the 
Palace  of  Hope,  when  blinded  bridegroom  and 
happy  bride  get  the  congratulations  of  the  en- 
tire household. 

Contrast  the  St.  Dunstan's  of  to-day  with  the 
house  in  the  past.  Through  the  splendid  rooms 
wander  the  men  who  have  given  so  much 
through  war.  They  sit  down  to  their  meals 
in  the  halls  which  were  graced  by  royalty  in 
another  period.  Cheerful  women  of  the  V.  A. 
D.  minister  to  their  needs,  teach  them  to  be 
busy,  and  cheer  them  when  the  day  of  dark- 
nees  seems  long.  Surgeons,  doctors  and  den- 
tists ungrudgingly  give  their  services.  Some 
of  the  foremost  men  of  the  day  in  politics, 
religion  and  the  arts  come  to  "do  their  bit"  by 
words  of  encouragement.  And  there  is  Sister 
Pat,  the  matron,  with  her  trained  nurses,  to 
see  that  the  home  spirit  and  general  welfare 
of  the  men  is  attended  to. 

The  revels  of  the  Regency  days  sink  into 
insignificance  before  the  spirit  that  animates 
the  inmates  of  the  mansion  to-day.  St.  Dun- 
stan's stands  for  all  that  is  splendid  in  the 
world  of  achievement,  and  the  past  is  as  noth- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  present. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  SHANGHAI,  CHINA 


Out  on  the  Edinburgh  Road  during  recent 
months  motorists  and  others  have  noticed  the 
erection  of  an  extremely  modest  group  of 
buildings,  purely  or  semi-native  in  design  and 
construction.  They  form  the  new  home  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  which 
till  recently  had  a  temporary  abode  in  the 
North  Szechuen  Road,  near  Rifle  Range,  and 
on  Saturday  last  were  the  centre  of  attraction 
to  a  large  number  of  foreign  and  native  visit- 
ors interested  in  what  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  yet  taken  for  the  good  of  the 
million  or  more  sightless  Chinese.  Memories 
are  short  in  these  days,  and  a  slight  reminder 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  most  promising- 
institution  came  into  being  will  not  be  amiss. 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  John  Fryer,  father  of  Mr. 
George  B.  Fryer,  present  superintendent  of 
the  Institute,  determined  to  found  a  school  for 
the  training  of  blind  Chinese  boys.  Altogether 
Dr.  Fryer  has  given  something  like  Tls.  70,000 
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for  this  purpose,  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
munificent  personal  donation  of  the  kind  we 
know  of.  The  site  first  selected  was  near 
Kiangwan,  but  that  has  been  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  new  position  on  the  Edinburgh 
Road.  A  strong  body  of  trustees  and  a  mixed 
Chinese  and  foreign  committee  have  accepted 
the  task  of  direction,  and  under  the  careful 
and  competent  supervision  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fryer,  both  of  whom  have  had  special  prepar- 
ation for  the  work,  the  results  of  the  prelim- 
inary training  were  shown  on  Saturday  to  a 
surprised  and  delighted  throng. 

Some  twenty  boys  took  part,  and  the  interest 
and  vigour  with  which  they  went  through  the 
athletic  programme  came  as  a  revelation  to  all 
whose  previous  acquaintance  with  native  blind 
had  been  only  such  as  may  be  made  in  the 
streets  of  the  Settlement  or  in  the  villages  out 
in  the  country.  The  boys  were  first  seen 
swarming  down  ladders  to  escape  from  a  myth- 
ical fire.  They  then  gave  an  exhibition  of 
dumb-bell    exercises    to    music,    and    of    what 
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was  modestly  described  on  the  programme  as 
"Foot  Exercises,"  also  to  music,  the  said  exer- 
cises being  of  so  lively  a  nature  and  so  emi- 
nently enjoyable  that  in  time  they  might  serve 
as  a  basis  for  professional  dancing  or  the  ecs- 
tatic lissomeness  of  the  Irish  jig.  From  this 
wonder  to  the  next  was  but  a  step,  and  then 
one  after  another  of  these  blind  boys  were 
seen  turning  somersaults,  sometimes  over 
benches,  as  though  to  the  manner  born.  Their 
"Hurdle  Race"  consisted  in  taking  jumps  over 
a  series  of  seats  placed  at  measured  distances, 
two  boys  competing  at  a  time,  and  every  move- 
ment being  watched  with  breathless  interest 
by  the  assembly.  A  tug-of-war  between  teams 
representing  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  provinces, 
two  50  yd.  sprints  and  a  frog  race  completed 
the  physical  display  on  which  we  have  dwelt 
with  some  detail  for  a  purpose.  Everybody 
who  has  ever  had  experience  with  the  untaught 
blind  knows  how  they  shrink  from  attempting 
new  things.  The  fear  is  natural,  but  must  be 
overcome  if  a  good  foundation  is  to  be  laid 
for  further  advance.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the 
necessity  of  physical  exercise  for  the  preser- 
vation of  robust  health,  there  is  the  desirability 
of  gaining  victories  over  a  diffidence  due  to 
lack  of  sight.  The  first  triumph  of  this  kind 
is,  perhaps,  the  hardest  to  secure,  for  with 
every  success  confidence  grows,  and  in  the 
end  much  of  the  old  feeling  of  helplessness 
vanishes,  and  a  most  healthy  reaction  sets  in, 
which  is  plainly  visible  on  the  faces  of  those 
who  have  gone  sufficiently  far  in  their  course, 
and  is  noticeable  to  some  extent  after  even  a 
few  months'  training.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
taking the  facial  evidence  seen  on  Saturday, 
even  though,  as  yet,  the  work  is  in  its  infancy. 
Of  the  clever  hand-work  shown  in  the  exhibit, 
the  basket  work  of  every  description,  the 
modelling,  mat-work,  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak. 

But  of  the  mental  and  moral  training,  and 
of  the  great  outlook  which  lies  before  the  In- 
stitution, a  few  more  words  are  desirable. 
The  indoor  programme  comprised  half-a-dozen 
musical  numbers,  simple  pieces  of  music  played 
on  an  American  organ  with  correctness  and 
taste,  one  flute  solo  with  organ  accompaniment, 
and  three  vocal  numbers  All  these  showed  a 
mastery  of  correct  intonation  not  always  to 
be  found  amongst  Chinese  performers,  to 
whom  the  half  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  are 
sometimes  a   difficulty.     But  in  days  of   small 


things  immensity  of  promise  often  outweighs 
the  value  of  present  performance.  It  is  so 
here.  "The  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal ; 
the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  The 
senior  student  of  the  Institution,  in  an  excel- 
lent speech  delivered  in  good  clear  English, 
made  it  quite  plain  that  for  him  at  least  the 
hopeless  mental  outlook  of  the  ordinary  Chi- 
nese blind  has  vanished  forever.  As  he  said, 
using  the  striking  phrase,  "the  eyes  of  the  fin- 
gers opened  the  eyes  of  the  mind";  and,  given 
sufficient  literature  turned  into  the  Braille  sys- 
tem, there  remains  no  reason  why  he  and  his 
unfortunate  fellow-students  should  not  grow 
in  mental  and  moral  strength  as  they  have 
grown  in  physical  power  from  the  practice  of 
a  well  designed  system  of  exercise.  Dr.  Wu 
Ting-Fang,  who  himself  had  found  benefit  in 
his  early  days  from  the  instruction  of  Dr. 
Fryer,  then  in  Hongkong,  expressed  the  uni- 
versal admiration  of  the  company  for  what 
they  had  seen,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  as 
the  Institution  becomes  better  known  it  will 
receive  the  support,  Chinese  and  foreign, 
which  it  deserves.  The  present  number  of 
pupils  might  be  multiplied  in  the  existing  quar- 
ters without  addition  to  the  staff,  but  with  the 
further  advantage  that  a  wider  selection  for 
higher  training  would  at  once  be  secured.  For 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  uplifting 
of  the  Chinese  blind  must  plainly  be  achieved 
by  the  Chinese  themselves.  There  are,  perhaps, 
a  dozen  schools  for  the  blind  in  China,  all  of 
them  at  present  under  foreign  control.  But  all 
told,  their  pupils  are  not  likely  to  number  even 
a  single  thousand  out  of  the  million  waiting 
for  help.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
first  aim  of  the  foreign  trainer  should  be  to 
prepare  well-educated  Chinese  assistants  of  the 
best  and  highest  type  he  can  find. 

The  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  school  have  made 
rapid  advancements  and  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  end  of  the  wedge  of  the  "Education 
of  the  Chinese  Blind"  has  become  intact  and 
in  the  near  future  will  make  itself  felt  in  the 
hard  heart  of  the  masses  which  we  are  trying 
to  soften  by  breaking  up  the  superstitions  and 
prejudices  of  many  years  growth. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report  of  the  School 
Our   Problem 

We  find  China  in  exactly  the  same  position 
Europe  and  America  were  seventy-five  years 
ago.  They  have  had  a  hard  fight  during  these 
many  years  and  have  but  recently  found  part 
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solutions  to  the  work  in  general.  We  only  have 
to  look  at  their  advancement  to  learn  what  we 
can  do  to  discover  our  latent  powers  and  to 
see  the  goal  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  reach. 
We  are  already  following  the  path  they  have 
so  laboriously  blazed  during  so  many  years. 

If  China  were  to  be  on  a  par  with  England 
she  would  need  for  her  million  blind,  1,200 
schools  with  100,000  pupils,  2,240  workshops 
with  75,000  employes,  924  homes,  2,840  societies 
for  providing  pensions  and  work  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  320  libraries,  besides  numerous 
magazines  and  Home  Teaching  Societies,  many 
laws  passed  to  enforce  people  to  take  care  of 
their  eyes  and  those  of  others  under  their 
charge. 

This  then  is  China's  problem  and  our  work. 
How  are  we  meeting  it?  At  present  we  have 
twelve  schools  with  scarcely  five  hundred 
pupils,  of  the  poorest  classes,  all  poorly  equip- 
ped and  with  only  funds  enough  to  keep  them 
alive;  no  trained  teachers  and  with  little  or 
no  union;  three  workshops  and  homes  where 
a  few  blind  are  cared  for  and  earn  a  part  of 
their  support.  Let  us  all  face  the  problem 
and  press  ever  onward  until  we  reach  the  ob- 
ject of  our  work. 

The  New  Buildings 
The  new  buildings  are  a  great  improvement 
on  our  cramped  temporary  quarters  and  the 
health  and  general  appearance  of  the  boys  have 
more  than  paid  for  the  change.  The  large 
playground  and  fresh  air  are  making  strong 
bodies  capable  of  allowing  the  soul  and  mind 
to  expand  as  they  should.  They  are  nearer 
the  educational  center  and  are  easier  of  access 
as  our  increasing  number  of  visitors  show. 
There  is  still,  however,  room  for  greater  im- 
provement. We  need  well  equipped  laundry, 
gymnasium  and  kindergarten  buildings  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  order  to  make  this  the  model 
school  that  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Founder.  We 
also  need  a  further  amount  for  equipment  for 
the  present  buildings ;  at  present  we  have  only 
the  mere  necessaries  with  nothing  in  the  way 
of  maps,  books,  working  tools  or  models  so 
necessary  in  a  school  of  this  kind.  Two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  spent  in  this  direction 
will    be    sufficient    to    purchase    what    is    most 


needed.  The  buildings  will  have  to  be  white- 
washed and  the  floors  oiled  during  each  sum- 
mer if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  sanitary  repair. 

Our  purpose  is  not  only  to  benefit  the  indi- 
vidual boys  in  the  school  but  to  fit  them  to  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  thousands  of  other 
blind  boys,  girls  and  adults  who  are  now 
spending  their  idle  and  ofttimes  licentious  lives 
in  physical  and  mental  darkness. 

The  Institution  is  to  be  the  Model  School 
for  the  Blind  in  China,  and  we  trust  that  the 
Government  and  Educational  Societies  will 
look  to  us  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
start  similar  work. 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

In  China  at  least  sixty  per  cent  or  even 
more  of  the  blindness  could  have  been  pre- 
vented had  proper  precautions  been  taken  in 
time.  This  seems  an  exaggerated  statement 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  People  in  Europe 
and  America  have  started  societies  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  have  already  worked 
wonders.  I  have  joined  the  National  Society 
of  America,  so  receive  all  of  their  pamphlets 
and  reports.  Two  of  these  I  have  translated 
and  had  printed,  the  Commercial  Press  cour- 
teously charging  for  the  paper  only.  Five 
thousand  copies  are  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion over  China  and  those  who  have  read  them 
speak  well  of  the  idea.  A  great  deal  of  good 
could  be  done  by  this  Institution  in  this  line ; 
pamphlets  translated  and  distributed  and  lec- 
tures prepared.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  are  getting  interested  and  wish  mate- 
rial for  their  Lecture  Department.  The  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  are  preparing  an  exhibit  on  this  sub- 
ject which  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
People  in  Wuchang  and  Canton  are  also  trans- 
lating pamphlets  and  a  union  in  this,  I  am  sure1, 
would  be  of  great  advantage.  A  few  dollars 
spent  in  translating  and  printing  pamphlets  and 
in  preparing  lantern  slides,  exhibits  and  lec- 
tures will  go  a  great  way  in  enabling  China  to 
realize  the  possibility  of  prevention,  and  thus 
save  the  greater  part  of  the  miseries  caused  by 
blindness. —  (From  the  4th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Shang- 
hai, 1915-1916.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


CALIFORNIA 
Co-Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Seeing 
miss  kate  m.  foley,  correspondent 
On  January  2nd  of  this  year,  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Board  of  Education  opened  a 
special  class  for  blind  children  in  the  W. 
Jefferson  Street  School  of  that  city.  This 
class  has  eight  pupils  enrolled,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Francis  Bland,  a 
teacher  from  the  school  department  especially 
trained  for  the  work.  This  special  class  was 
ordered  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley, 
Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Library. 

DELAWARE 
Commission  for  the  Blind 

Five  years  ago  in  the  fall  of  1911  the  Blind- 
Shop  was  organized  on  its  present  plan.  At 
that  time  there  were  but  two  workmen  in  resi- 
dence, two  day  workers,  and  one  man  working 
at  his  home,  making  a  total  of  five  workers. 
The  apparatus  consisted  of  one  old-fashioned 
loom  and  the  work  included  carpet  weaving 
and  chair  caning.  There  have  been  as  many 
as  twelve  men  in  residence  at  the  shop  and 
six  to  eight  day  workers  with  three  to  four 
men  working  at  their  homes  making  a  max- 
imum of  24  men.  The  apparatus  now  consists 
of  one  large  12  foot  whole  floor  rug  loom,  two 
small  looms,  three  broom  machines,  two  presses 
and  a  power  sizer. 

None  of  the  men  are  making  less  than  $3.50 
to  $4.00  per  week,  some  of  them  $10.00  to 
$12.00.  Besides  these  there  are  two  blind  men 
who  are  very  successful  but  not  working  in 
connection  with  the  shop. 

The  sales  of  the  shop  for  1916  were  more 
than  $8,000.00.  These  facts  show  that  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  Delaware  although 
of  not  great  extent  is  very  important ;  that 
from  15  to  25  energetic  and  industrious  men 
without  any  other  opportunity  are  here  given 
a  chance  for  self-respecting  livelihood,  and 
if  the  significance  of  these  facts  is  appreciated 
by  the  public  it  is  believed  this  work  will  not 
be  allowed  to  languish  on  account  of  patron- 
age or  facilities. 

In  order  to  push  the  work  for  the  blind  with 
vigor  during  1917  the  expense  must  be  consid- 
erably increased.    An  active  and  energetic  field 


officer  should  be  employed  to  seek  out  the 
blind  throughout  the  state  and  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  them  to  new  efforts.  To  meet 
their  altered  condition  in  life,  the  facilities 
of  the  Blind-Shop  must  be  greatly  increased. 
These  facilities  are  now  inadequate  to  care  for 
the  present  contingent  of  blind  workers.  The 
workrooms  are  crowded  and  there  is  no  stor- 
age room  for  supplies,  or  for  the  work  in 
process  of  manufacture.  With  such  facilities 
and  activities  the  work  of  the  Blind-Shop 
should  be  doubled  and  the  benefits  to  our  less 
fortunate  fellow  citizens  very  greatly  increased. 
(From  a  statement  of  their  work  sent  out  by 
the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind). 

DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

Library    of     Congress — Reading    Room     for 

the  Blind 

harriet  l.  stone,  correspondent 

Miss  Leila  Holterhoff,  the  blind  coloratura 
soprano,  came  to  Washington,  at  Mrs.  Rider's 
invitation,  and  gave  a  most  delightful  recital 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  on  the  evening 
of  January  16. 

Her  clear,  sweet,  well-trained  voice,  the 
pleasing  variety  of  her  selections,  together 
with  the  unusual  grace  and  charm  of  her 
personality,  which  at  once  wins  the  hearts 
of  her  listeners,  made  up  an  evening  of  plea- 
sure and  song  which  we  shall  long  remember. 

Travelling  with  Miss  Holterhoff  is  Miss 
Katewell,  who  is  a  most  artistic  and  sympa- 
thetic accompanist.  During  her  brief  stay  in 
the  city,  Miss  Holterhoff  spent  hours  in  the 
Library,  inspecting  with  interest  the  various 
divisions,  and  was  especially  attracted  by  the 
rare  old  music  manuscripts,  which  those  in 
charge  found  a  real  pleasure  in  explaining  to 
such   an   appreciative   and   enthusiastic   visitor. 

On  the  evening  of  February  13,  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt  gave  one  of  her  intensely  interesting 
talks  on  her  work  among  the  war-blind  in 
France,  to  the  blind  of  the  city  and  their 
friends,  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
incidents  related  were  full  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest, and  brought  the  battle-blinded  heroes 
close  to  the  hearts  of  her  listeners.  She 
brought  with  her  a  number  of  articles  made 
by  blind  men  in  France,  some  of  which  were 
strikingly  beautiful.  Miss  Holt's  talk  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  fine  selections  ren- 
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dered  by  the  string  quartette  of  the  Marine 
Band,  whose  programs  have  become  a  feature 
of  each  season's  entertainments  at  the  Library. 
Edgar  C.  Abbott,  Ph.D.  of  Boston,  deliv- 
ered a  series  of  Shakespearian  lectures,  recent- 
ly, under  the  auspices  of  the  Aid  Association 
for  the  Blind,  which  maintains  the  Home  for 
the  Blind,  at  3050  R.  St.  N.  W.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson  Main, 
quite  a  number  of  blind  people  were  privileged 
to  enjoy  these  lectures.  Dr.  Abbott  has 
delivered  similar  courses  on  numerous  former 
occasions,  which  have  greatly  aided  in  the 
work  of  the  Association,  and  to  the  blind  who 
have  met  him  at  such  times,  he  came  again  as 
a  friend,  which  gave  the  personal  touch  to  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  wonderful  lectures, 
which  are  indeed,  a  real  intellectual  treat. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind 
Etta  J.  Giffen,  Correspondent 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 
Gore,  wife  of  the  blind  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, newly-elected  president  of  the  library, 
the  committees  are  being  re-organized  and 
extension  of  various  phases  of  the  work 
planned. 

The  blind  who  daily  spend  spare  hours  at 
the  library  are  glad  for  two  things,  the  new 
Bible  in  English  Braille,  which  the  library  has 
just  acquired,  and  the  new  dances  they  learned 
at  their  last  "social  evening." 

Most  people  think  of  the  blind  as  spending 
all  their  spare  time  fingering  over  paper  with 
raised  letters.  Far  from  it.  They  like  to  read, 
but  one  of  the  library's  objects  is  to  open 
other  doors  of  pleasure  to  them. 

At  the  last  "social  evening"  one  young 
woman  brought  an  escort  and  together  they 
danced  some  of  the  latest  dances,  and  no  ball 
room  gathering  could  have  been  gayer  than 
the  blind  folk  trying  out  these  new  steps. 

There  not  only  are  English  books  and  mag- 
azines, but  French  magazines,  and  books  in 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Esper- 
anto. 

The  large  part  of  the  library's  work  is  in 
circulating  its  2,000  or  more  volumes  in  forty- 
five  States  and  in  Alaska  and  Cuba.  It  has 
1,800  readers  and  from  500  to  700  books  are 
sent  out  each  week. 

The  monthly  programs,  lectures,  musical  re- 
citals or  recitations,  given  in  Epiphany  parish 
hall,  constitute  another  popular  feature  of  the 
Washington  work  of  the  library.     For  a  long 


time  the  bureau  has  maintained  a  ticket  bu- 
reau, for  the  distribution  of  tickets  to  the 
theater,  concerts,  and  lectures,  presented  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.  This  work  is  about  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  District  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Recently  seventy  packs  of  cards  were  printed 
in  Braille  to  be  sent  to  the  French  soldiers 
who  have  lost  their  eyesight  in  the  war. — 
(From  The  Washington  Times,  Jan.  27,  1917.) 

Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  blind  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, on  December  21  was  voted  an  increase 
in  salary  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  a  year,  effective 
at  once. 

A  devoted  daughter  serves  as  eyes  for  Dr. 
Couden,  who  lost  his  sight  in  the  Civil  War. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  Dr.  Couden 
is  nominated  by  both  the  majority  caucus  and 
the  minority  caucus.  (From  The  World  of  the 
Blind,  February,  1917.) 

KENTUCKY 
School  for  the  Blind 

The  Christmas  entertainment  at  the  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Blind  was  held  on  the 
morning  of  December  22nd.  An  interesting 
program  of  songs  and  recitations  was  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  way  in  which  the  Christmas  spirit  was 
shown  by  the  pupils  is  described  in  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Louisville  Even- 
ing Post  of  December  30,  1916: 

Most  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools 
have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  the  Christ- 
mas spirit — the  spirit  of  giving  joy  to  others — 
in  the  making  of  gifts  for  those  in  the  home, 
or  in  institutions. 

The  students  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind  have  done  this.  They  provided 
Christmas  cheer  for  forty  little  ones  confined 
in  the  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Waverly  Hills. 
The  boys  made  wood  toys  in  the  workshop  and 
the  girls  made  all  sorts  of  doll  things  in  the 
sewing  classes,  and  in  the  weaving  room.  Be- 
sides the  doll  caps  and  scarfs,  which  were 
woven  for  the  little  girls,  some  marble  bags 
were  made  for  the  boys.  The  boys  in  the 
workshop  specialized  on  a  wonderful  fireplace, 
with  kettles  and  all  the  articles  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  old-fashioned  fireplace. 

The  older  girls  prepared  their  gifts  for  the 
old  ladies  living  at   Parr's  Rest.     These  con- 
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sisted  of  pin  cushions,  and  the  workbags  so 
treasured  by  the  average  old  lady. 

The  girls  took  their  gifts  to  the  home  in 
person,  at  10  o'clock  Christmas  morning,  and 
an  attractive  little  program  of  song  and  story 
was  given. 

''Our  children  ALWAYS  give  Christmas 
cheer  to  others  at  this  season,"  said  Miss 
Susan  Merwin,  superintendent  of  the  school. 
"It  is  an  annual  practice  with  them,  for  they 
realize  that  there  are  many,  many  persons  in 
the  world  whose  misfortunes  are  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  their  own,  who  may  be 
cheered  and  made  happy  by  a  gift  or  service 
given  with  the  Christmas  spirit." 

Besides  the  boxes  of  gifts  for  the  tubercular 
children  at  Waverly  and  the  old  ladies  at 
Parr's  Rest,  the  pupils  of  the  school  made  a 
Christmas  offering  of  ten  dollars,  in  response 
to  the  appeal  of  Monsieur  Billeton  for  the 
School  for  the  Blind  of  Arras,  in  Artois, 
which  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  terrible 
war  in  France.  This  sum  was  made  up  of 
very  small  amounts,  sometimes  only  in  pen- 
nies, which  represented  real  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  children.  The  older  girls  of  the 
Domestic  Science  Class  made  and  sold  candy 
and  donated  the  profits  which  amounted  to 
four  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 

MARYLAND 

School  For  the  Blind 
minnie  e.  hicks,  correspondent 
christmas  celebration 
On  Friday  afternoon,  about  an  hour  before 
adjourning  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  the 
pupils  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
gathered  in  the  assembly  hall  and  gave  an  en- 
tertainment which  seemed  a  most  appropriate 
preface  to  the  season's  festivities.  The  pro- 
gram, in  which  both  the  little  folk  and  the 
older  students  were  represented,  was  made  up 
of  choruses,  vocal  solos,  declamations,  and 
class  exercises,  all  breathing  the  Christmas 
spirit ;  and  the  entire  performance  was  marked 
by  a  satisfying  fitness  and  unity.  In  these 
respects,  perhaps,  this  entertainment  was  not 
different  from  many  others  of  its  kind,  but  it 
seems  worthy  of  comment  because  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  no  set  rehearsal  and  meant  no  sac- 
rifice of  school  time.  At  a  suggestion  from 
the  Head  Teacher,  Mr.  TT.  R.  Latimer,  each 
teacher  in  both  the  musical  and  the  literary 
department      introduced      something     with      a 


Christmas  flavor  into  the  regular  work  of  his 
class,  and  these  selections  were  combined  by 
Mr.  Latimer  into  the  program  which  so  de- 
lighted the  audience.  The  various  numbers 
having  been  thus  separately  prepared,  all  came 
to  the  listeners  with  the  charm  of  novelty,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  the  contribution  in  which 
each  class  and  its  teacher  were  especially 
interested. 

A  similar  plan  was  followed  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  with  equal  success.  The  preparation 
of  these  pleasing  programs  at  such  a  small  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  effort  can  be  fully  ap- 
preciated only  by  those  who,  in  church  or 
school  work,  have  experienced  the  weariness 
of  body  and  mind  and  the  toll  upon  precious 
time  which  are,  too  often,  the  price  of  an 
hour's  entertainment. 

The  Christmas  entertainment  was  not  the 
only  pleasant  feature  which  marked  the  last 
school  day  of  the  Old  Year,  for,  between  six 
and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  members 
of  the  school  faculty  and  workshop  staff  were 
received  by  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Bledsoe 
in  their  charming  home,  with  that  gracious  hos- 
pitality which  reflected  itself  in  the  enjoyment 
of  each  guest.  Following  this,  came  the  girls' 
dance,  at  which  many  persons  from  the  city 
were  present ;  and,  as  the  hours  sped  by  to  the 
strains  of  music  and  the  flitting  of  gracefully- 
moving  figures,  the  holidays  seemed  to  have 
truly  begun. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Association  for  the  Blind 
Thomas  Park  Centre  for  Blind  Men 
Last  year  the  Association  received  a  gift  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  from  two  "friends"  for 
the  establishment  of  a  much  needed  social  cen- 
ter for  blind  men.  In  its  report  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  site,  building,  etc.,  which  were  short- 
ly to  be  transferred  to  the  Association.  This 
year  the  Association  is  able  to  report  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  Thomas  Park  Cen- 
tre, and  its  successful  working.  It  was  opened 
April  12,  1916,  and  from  that  date  to  the  12th 
of  January,  1917,  the  attendance  was  1,758. 
There  have  been  held  Sunday  afternoon  read- 
ings, meetings  of  the  Social  Club,  Current 
Events  classes,  Men's  Smokers,  and  one  La- 
dies' Night.  During  December  the  total  at- 
tendance at  the  house  was  226,  the  number  be- 
ing made  up  as  follows :  Blind  men  from  South 
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Boston  90,  from  Cambridge  31,  from  other  lo- 
calities 41 ;  sighted  friends  64. 

In  the  eight  months  of  its  existence,  the  ex- 
pense of  house  keeper's  wages  have  been  $277; 
for   housekeeping  supplies  $100.83.     Until   the 
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Club  house  for  blind  men  of  Boston  and  vicinity 

past  few  weeks  the  Centre  has  been  mainly 
occupied  with  the  activities  of  its  Social  Club ; 
at  present  larger  plans  for  usefulness  are  in 
progress.  A  committee  of  three  blind  men  has 
been  formed  to  act  in  consultation  with  the 
Council  of  the  Association  for  increasing  mem- 
bership throughout  the  State  and  for  develop- 


ing the  Centre  in  ways  that  shall  materially 
benefit  its  members  and  the  blind  in  general. 
A  survey  is  now  being  made  to  further  these 
plans. 


While  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors for  the  Blind  was  holding  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  last  June,  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  asked 
that  six  of  its  members,  especially  experienced 
in  the  problems  both  of  the  adult  blind  and  of 
blind  youth,  should  act  for  them  as  a  General 
Survey  Committee.  Later,  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  the  Blind  added  its  invitation 
for  this  service,  with  the  request  that  the  Sur- 
vey report  be  made  to  its  council.  This  seemed 
appropriate,  since  it  was  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  that  the 
permanent  Commission  for  the  Blind  was 
established    in    Massachusetts. 

After  the  report  of  the  Survey  Committee  is 
officially  received,  the  Association  hopes  to 
print  it  for  distribution  among  its  Subscribers 
and  friends. —  (From  the  1916  Annual  Report 
of  the  Mass.  Assoc,  for  the  Blind.) 

MISSOURI 
Association  for  the  Blind 
Robert  Johnston,  president  of  the  Missouri 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  vice-president 
of  the  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  Dry 
Goods  Company,  wrote  late  in  January  to 
about  6,000  Missouri  clergymen,  virtually  all 
the  pastors  of  the  state,  requesting  their  co- 
operation, from  the  pulpit  and  otherwise,  in  a 
movement  to  increase  public  interest  in  the 
campaign  to  prevent  blindness  and  assure  the 


Sunday  afternoon  reading  at  the  Thomas  Park  Center,  the  first  club  house  of  its  kind  in  America 
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Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  a  legisla- 
tive appropriation  sufficient  to  enable  the  com- 
mission to  continue  and  extend  the  effective 
work  that  it  is  doing. 

CLEAR   VISION    SUNDAY 

"Each  clergymen  in  the  state  is  hereby  ear- 
nestly asked  to  devote  some  part  of  his  dis- 
course on  Sunday,  February  4th,  to  the  cause 
of  the  blind,  the  day  to  be  designated  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  as  'Clear  Vision  Sun- 
day,' "  said  President  Johnston  in  his  letter  to 
the  pastors,  which  in  each  instance  was  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  the  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

"Clear  Vision  Sunday"  was  observed  by 
many  churches,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the 
state,  and  discussed  in  numerous  newspapers, 
according  to  information  reaching  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Missouri  Association  for  the 
Blind,  at  825  Metropolitan  building,  St.  Louis, 
and  as  a  result  of  President  Johnston's  letter 
the  chances  for  a  fair-sized  appropriation  by 
the  legislature,  despite  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tion of  the  state  treasury,  are  believed  to 
have  been  greatly  strengthened.  (From  The 
World  of  the  Blind,  February,   1917.) 

COMMISSION    FOR    THE   BLIND 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Prevention 
of  Blindness  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for 
the  Blind  is  to  be  directed  by  an  executive 
committee  to  consist  of  the  chairman  and  seven 
of  the  75  members,  all  of  whom  are  physi- 
cians and  each  of  whom  is  a  county  chairman. 

Seven  of  the  75  have  been  nominated  and 
are  being  balloted  upon  by  mail.  They  are 
Drs.  R.  J.  Curdy  of  Kansas  City,  Joseph  W. 
Love  of  Springfield,  W.  J.  Martin  of  Kirks- 
ville,  W.  H.  Minton  of  St.  Joseph,  Lawrence 
T.  Post  of  St.  Louis,  Guy  Titsworth  of  Sedalia 
and  W.  E.  Yount  of  Cape  Girardeau.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  who  also  will  be  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  is  Dr.  W.  H.  Luedde  of 
St.    Louis. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness  has  not  yet  had  a  meeting,  it  is  to 
meet  in  connection  with  the  convention  of  the 
Missouri  State  Medical  Association  May  14  at 
Springfield.  But  the  75  physicians  constituting 
the  committee,  while  doing  effective  work  as 
county  chairmen,  cannot  get  together  as  often 
as  an  executive  body  should  meet  in  connec- 


tion with  so  important  a  branch  of  a  state's 
work,  and  so  came  the  decision  to  create  from 
the  large  committee  a  small  working  com- 
mittee. 

The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  ex- 
pects that  the  large  committee  soon  will  in- 
clude a  representative  of  each  of  the  114  coun- 
ties of  the  state.  Dr.  L.  T.  Post  represents  St. 
Louis  in  the  committee. 

As  county  chairmen  these  physicians  are  ex- 
pected not  only  to  inform  their  communities 
as  to  various  safe  guards  against  blindness, 
both  industrial  and  infant,  but  also  to  take  ac- 
tion wherever  necessary  to  prevent  a  case  of 
defective  vision  from  becoming  a  case  of 
blindness.  Some  of  them,  in  addition  to  look- 
ing after  this  work  in  their  own  counties,  are 
attending  to  it  in  adjoining  counties  not  yet 
officially  represented  in  the  committee.  Per- 
sons needing  treatment  by  an  oculist  but  un- 
able to  pay  for  it  are  treated  at  the  expense 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  patient 
in  such  cases  being  sent  to  the  nearest  large 
city  having  the  necessary  facilities. 

The  charity  patient  may  select  his  own  ocu- 
list, but,  as  a  safeguard  against  quacks,  the 
committee  requires  that  the  oculist  selected 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Medi- 
cal Association. 

The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health 
has  begun  an  active  campaign  to  stamp  out 
trachoma  in  Missouri.  As  a  result  of  data  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  the 
commission  that  body  has  taken  steps  to  have 
the  health  officer  of  each  county  in  the  state 
report  all  trachoma  cases  found  during  the 
year.  (From  The  World  of  the  Blind,  Feb- 
ruary, 1917.) 

NEW  JERSEY 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Alice  Irene  Wood,  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
who  has  been  appointed  permanent  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  was  the  only  applicant  for  the 
position  certified  to  by  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Miss  Wood  had  been  acting  sec- 
retary since  August  7,  when  the  commission 
decided  to  abolish  the  office  of  supervisor  for 
that  of  executive  secretary  and  to  employ  a 
sighted  person  in  that  position.  The  exami- 
nation which  Miss  Wood  underwent  in  order 
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to  qualify  for  the  position  is  described  by 
Gardner  Colby,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, as  the  most  searching  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  requirements  were  for  a  stenog- 
rapher, secretary,  social  worker  and  teacher 
of  the  blind.  In  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  experience  in  social  work  and  familiarity 
with  the  handicrafts  taught  the  blind,  shown 
by  written  and  oral  answers  to  questions,  Miss 
Wood  was  required  to  write  a  thesis  on  "The 
Need  of  Social  Service  Work  Among  the 
Blind :  What  It  Should  Be  and  the  Value." 

Miss  Wood  has  entered  upon  her  work  as 
executive  secretary  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
gives  promise  of  enlarged  benefits  for  the  blind 
of  the  State.  The  scope  of  the  commission's 
work  has  been  enlarged  to  include  new  indus- 
tries such  as  weaving,  brush  and  willow  work 
and  to  classes  in  which  the  blind  are  now  con- 
veyed by  'bus.  The  commission  is  is  also  en- 
couraging the  salesmanship  qualities  of  the 
blind  where  real  enterprise  exists ;  adding  to 
its  library  facilities,  securing  the  co-operation 
of  school  boards  in  the  matter  of  piano  tuning 
orders,  and  of  department  stores,  lunch  rooms 
and  other  places  of  business  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  chairs  for  the  blind  to  cane,  suc- 
cessfully dyeing  all  materials  for  industrial 
work,  maintaining  for  reference  maps  on 
which  localities  of  blind  and  routes  of  the 
(blind)  home  teachers  are  indicated,  increasing 
public  sales  of  articles  made  by  the  blind.  In 
short,  every  means  in  the  commission's  power 
is  being  utilized  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
sightless  from  an  industrial,  educational  and 
social  point  of  view. 

The  commission  has  had  its  powers  ex- 
tended by  recent  legislative  enactment  enabling 
it  to  enter  a  field  of  larger  usefulness — stim- 
ulating energetic  public  interest  in  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision 
by  means  of  a  State-wide  publicity  campaign, 
following  up  all  reported  cases  of  trachoma 
and  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  exhibiting  unique 
charts  wherever  possible  on  this  subject,  and 
arranging  for  lectures  in  public  schools,  clubs, 
and  organizations  in  localities  where  beneficial 
results  might  be  indicated. 

The  thorough  co-ordinated  efforts  of  all 
State  bodies  looking  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  aims  of  the  commission  in  this 
vital  phase  of  public  work  has  been  sought 
for  and  high  endorsement  of  and  manifest  in- 
terest in  its  work  by  national  bodies  have  been 


received.— (Excerpt    from    the    Montclair,    X. 
J.  Times,  Dec.  23,  1917.) 

Co-Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Seeing 
On  January  31,  1917,  Mary  Curcio  graduated 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Newark.  Al- 
though blind,  she  stood  at  the  head  of  her 
class  and  spelled  down  both  in  oral  and  writ- 
ten tests,  all  the  public  school  children  of  the 
city  of  Newark. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Association  for  the 
Blind  through  its  President,  Rev.  Edward 
Swan  Weirs,  presented  Mary  with  a  "Life  of 
Helen  Keller."  At  the  time  of  her  graduation 
the  Rev.  Weirs  and  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  spoke  not  only  of  the  credit 
due  her  own  efforts,  but  that  of  Miss  Janet 
Paterson,  the  Supervisor  of  the  public  school 
classes  for  the  blind,  her  other  teachers  and 
her  associates  in  school.  Mary's  sighted  sister 
graduated  with  her  and  the  two  will  go  through 
High  School  together. 

State  Association  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  has  recently  become 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association  for  the  Blind  with  head- 
quarters at  217  Walnut  Street,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey.  Prior  to  August,  1916,  Miss 
Hayes  was  associated  with  the  work  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  the 
capacity  of  Supervisor  of  its  work. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  150  members  who  give  financial  as- 
sistance and  150  others  who  are  giving  time 
and  services  to  the  organization.  The  Rev- 
erend Edward  Swan  Wiers  is  President  and 
Mrs.  Ellis  P.  Earle  recording  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  This  Association  was  organized 
in  December,  1911,  and  its  policy  is  outlined  in 
the  following  statement  taken  from  a  leaflet 
sent  out  by  the  Association : 

The  definite  purpose  of  the  State  Association 
for  the  Blind  is  to  see  that  the  blind  of  New 
Jersey  are  assured,  through  the  work  of  the 
State  bodies,  or  other  agencies,  or  the  State 
Association  itself,  of  the  following: 

An  enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
influence  the  State  authorities  to  regard  the 
competent  blind  as  self-respecting  citizens  and 
not  as  dependents  of  the  State,  enrolled  in  the 
Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
which  has  supervision  over  imbeciles,  defec- 
tives and  criminals. 

The  enactment,  publication  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  to  prevent  blindness  and  to  con- 
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serve  vision.  The  laws  at  present  are  inef- 
fective because  executed  by  different  depart- 
ments. 

An  accurate  record  of  every  blind  person  in 
the  State,  giving  nationality,  age,  whereabouts, 
health,  cause,  degree,  and  time  of  occurrence 
of  blindness,  education,  working  capacity, 
means  of  support  and  marital  condition.  The 
present  record  of  1,600  is  fairly  complete,  but 
must  be  kept  up  to  date,  tabulated  and  made 
easily  accessible. 

An  education  to  every  blind  resident  of  the 
State  which  shall  develop  self-respecting  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  through  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral  activities.  Blind  babies  and  chil- 
dren should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  trained  in 
their  homes,  and  only  removed  to  institutions 
when  home  conditions  warrant  the  opinion  that 
proper  training  cannot  be  given  there. 

Opportunities  for  useful  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities, with  the  insistance  that  blindness  shall 
not  bar  the  competent  from  positions  of  trust, 
when  qualified  by  training,  experience  and  men- 
tal capacity.  Blind  citizens  are  community  as- 
sets, not  liabilities. 

Custodial  care  and  training  for  the  defec- 
tive or  feeble-minded  blind. 

A  liberal  supply  and  systematic  distribution 
of  the  best  literature  in  embossed  types. 

NEW  YORK 

Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Editor's  Note:  In  the  Report  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1917,  appears 
the  following  interesting  account  of  some  sight-saving 
work  which  has  been  undertaken  in  New  York's 
famous   prison. 

An  experiment  in  sight-saving  work  has 
been  undertaken  this  year  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  eye  clinic  within  Sing  Sing 
prison.  This  clinic  is  the  outcome  of  two  re- 
quests to  the  Commission  from  inmates  of 
Sing  Sing  :  One — blind — asked  that  some  em- 
ployment be  found  for  him  on  his  discharge, 
which  would  occur  in  a  few  weeks ;  the  other 
— with  a  serious  eye  condition — asked  the  Com- 
mission to  assist  in  securing  a  pardon,  in  order 
that  hospital  treatment  might  be  secured  in 
time  to  prevent  entire  blindness. 

Inquiry  in  the  interest  of  these  two  cases, 
disclosed  the  fact  that  a  score  of  inmates  of 
Sing  Sing  were  known  to  have  more  or  less 
serious  eye  ailments  for  which  the  prison  ap- 
propriation provided  no  treatment  other  than 
that  offered  in  the  general  practice  of  the 
prison  physician,  and  the  services  of  an  in- 
mate jeweler  who  had  been  taught  optometry 
by  the  prison   physician. 

The  cordial  support  of  Warden  Kirschwey 
was    secured    for    a   plan   to    establish    an    eye 


clinic  within  the  prison  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  the 
inmate  optometrist  was  assigned  to  assist,  and 
the  prison  physician  gave   every  co-operation. 

The  successful  conduct  of  such  a  clinic  must 
depend  upon  securing  the  continuous  services 
of  an  ophthalmologist  who  must  be  willing  to 
offer  his  service  gratuitously,  since  neither  the 
prison  nor  the  Commission  budget  make  pro- 
vision for  it;  there  must  be  regularity  and 
continuity  in  the  service,  else  treatment  pre- 
scribed for  serious  conditions  would  lapse, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  clinic  be  defeated; 
furthermore,  few  better  opportunities  present 
themselves  for  educating  a  community  of 
1,600  adult  residents  to  the  value  of  attention 
to  eye  conditions,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
relation  of  general  health  conditions  to  serious 
eye  ailments,  and  the  importance  of  the 
ophthalmologist's  diagnosis  as  a  basis  for  the 
service    of   the   optometrist. 

The  Commission  appealed  at  once  to  its 
advisory  council  of  physicians  and  was  fortu- 
nate in  securing  the  service  of  a  member  of 
this  council,  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  Jr.,  an  oph- 
thalmologist who  had  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment as  clinical  surgeon  with  the  Commission, 
and  who  now  was  willing  to  include  this 
clinic  in  his  generous  contribution  to  the  pre- 
vention of  unnecessary  blindness ;  Dr.  Cole- 
man Cutler,  as  member  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, was  appointed  as  consulting  ophthalmolo- 
gist for  this  clinic,  and  the  social  service 
nurse,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
was  assigned  to  this  clinic. 

The  clinic  was  opened  in  April  of  1916, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  has  become  one  of 
the  most  effective  services  which  the  Com- 
mission can  render  the  State  in  the  saving  of 
not  only  eye-sight  for  its  citizens,  but  dollars 
for  its  treasury,  since  blind  citizens  must 
often  have  supplementary  assistance  in  in- 
dustry and   in   maintenance. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  here  the  re- 
port of  the  directing  ophthalmologist: 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  we  began  our  work  at  Sing  Sing 
approximately  ten  months  ago.  Upon  my  first 
visit,  we  found  that  there  were  a  few  things 
provided  for  the  examination  and  care  of 
eye  patients,  namely:  a  large  room  in  which 
refraction  could  be  done,  with  test  cards  and 
a  complete   trial   case;   opening   out   from   the 
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large  room  was  a  small  examining  chamber, 
hung  with  black  curtains. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  clinic,  an 
inmate  optometrist  was  doing  the  refraction, 
which  was  assumed  to  cover  the  necessity  for 
glasses  and  eye  treatment  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 
It  was  rather  surprising  to  hear  that  the  eye 
work  in  Sing  Sing  was  considered  to  be  the 
best  in  any  of  the  State  prisons,  for,  from 
the  cases  under  our  observation,  it  would 
appear  that  both  eyes  were  examined  at  the 
same  time,  therefore  if  one  eye  was  brought 
up  to  normal  as  regards  vision,  both  eyes 
were  considered  normal,  in  high  myopia,  the 
minus  lenses  were  given  as  strong  as  the 
patient  would  receive  them,  by  saying  that 
things  were  "darker";  furthermore,  numerous 
patients  were  given  glasses  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  serious  conditions,  namely :  optic 
atrophy,  cerebro-spinal  lues,  and  detached 
retina,  etc.  A  study  of  our  records  shows 
that  unless  the  sight  of  a  patient  was  im- 
proved by  glasses,  he  was  thought  not  to  need 
them.  All  of  these  conditions  were  to  be  ex- 
pected, since  the  inmate  who  had  been  taught 
to  refract,  of  necessity,  knew  nothing  of  gen- 
eral medicine;  and  an  optometrist  is  not  per- 
mitted by  law  to  use  homatropin  or  atropin 
or  any  drug  which  will  temporarily  paralyze 
the  muscle  of  the  eye,  so  that  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  true  condition  of  the  refrac- 
tion may  be  obtained,  and  of  necessity,  the 
man  who  has  not  studied  general  medicine  in 
its  relation  to  the  eye,  would  be  unable  to 
diagnose  numerous  conditions  which  might 
cause  total  loss  of  vision,  namely:  optic 
atrophy  in  its  early  stages,  optic  neuritis  from 
specific  disease,  and  involvement  of  the  nerve 
tracts  of  the  eye  due  to  cerebral  lesions. 

This  inmate  optometrist  is,  however,  a  very 
careful  and  conscientious  man,  and  with  in- 
struction in  the  technique  of  refraction,  he 
has  become  a  valuable  assistant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  clinic. 

At  the  outset,  it  seemed  necessary,  if  we 
were  to  do  good  work,  to  have  proper  his- 
tories ;  accordingly,  a  card  was  devised  which 
not  only  seems  to  fill  most  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  work  in  hand,  but  is  also  giving 
us  other  valuable  data,  for  instance:  That 
a  majority  of  these  inmates  have  had  less 
than  seven  years'  schooling;  that  quite  a  con- 
siderable number  are  having  their  first  edu- 
cational   classes    within    the    prison,    and    that 


many  of  both  these  groups  have  had,  since 
early  childhood,  myopic  or  other  serious  eye 
conditions  which  may  have  contributed  to 
early  delinquency  and  have  been  the  means 
of  substituting  street  trades  for  employment 
in  such  occupations  as  would  furnish  incentive 
for  wholesome  mental   development. 

As  to  the  operating  room,  it  is  very  well 
equipped,  and  through  the  interest  and  gen- 
erosity of  Miss  Clara  P.  White,  of  the  Prison 
Reform  Association,  who  has  supplemented 
the  limited  funds  of  the  Commission  and  of 
the  prison  budgets,  we  have  been  able  to  buy 
a  few  more  of  the  necessary  instruments,  so 
that  at  present  we  are  equipped  to  do  all 
extra-ocular  and  most  intra-ocular  operations. 
Another  thing  which  makes  the  work  more 
valuable,  is  the  service  of  an  inmate  expert 
stenographer,  who  is  taking  dictation  in  the 
clinic  and  operating  room  and  typewriting  it 
on  the  back  of  the  history  cards. 

Dr.  Thomas  Barry,  now  in  charge  of  all  the 
clinics  at  the  prison,  is  making  a  thorough 
physical  examination  of  every  prisoner  ad- 
mitted, thereby  carrying  out  a  long-cherished 
plan  of  the  State  Prison  Department  for 
medical  inspection  of  all  prisoners.  Our 
work  has  Ibeen  greatly  facilitated  thereby, 
and  we,  by  taking  the  vision  and  making  a 
routine  examination  of  all  admitted  prisoners 
are  able  to  play  our  part  in  the  general 
scheme. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  how  many 
patients  who  came  under  our  observation  are 
suffering  from  lues  (thirty-one  per  cent  of 
the  100  cases  examined  so  far  have  positive 
Wassermans)  ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
difficult  to  give  these  men  continued  treat- 
ment. In  cases  of  optic  atrophy  and  of  cere- 
bro  spinal  lues  we  are  having  difficulty  in 
giving  the  necessary  intra-spinal  treatment,  as 
the  inmates  do  not  as  yet  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  form  of  medication. 

Now  at  the  end  of  ten  months,  we  have 
for  our  clinic,  a  room  30x20  feet,  lighted  by 
two  large  windows,  and  used  for  the  attend- 
ing ophthalmologist  five  days  a  week  and  by 
the  nose  and  throat  specialist  one  day  a  week. 
There  is  a  well  ventilated  dark  room,  equipped 
with  electric  opthalmoscope  and  everything 
necessary  for  making  a  careful  internal  and 
external  examination  of  the  eye,  as  well  as 
doing  the  retinoscopic  part  of  our  refraction. 
We   have   a   good   perimeter   and   an   ophthal- 
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mometer,  with  a  complete  trial  case  and  test 
cards  which  are  well  lighted  by  side  illumina- 
tion. There  is  a  small  treatment  table  by  one 
of  the  windows,  well  equipped  with  drugs  and 
the  minor  operating  instruments. 

The  attending  ophthalmologist  visits  the 
clinic  one  day  of  each  week;  the  Commission 
nurse  gives  as  many  days  of  the  week  as  the 
number  of  patients  under  treatment  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  conditions  under  treatment 
require;  the  inmate  assistants  give  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  history  cards,  to  refraction 
and  to  the  examination  of  inmates  for  refer- 
ence to  the  clinic. 

School  for  the  Blind 
paul  o'keefe,  correspondent 

The  opening  of  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  was  postponed  nearly  two  weeks 
last  fall  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of  infan- 
tile paralysis  which  was  prevalent  in  the  State. 
In  order  to  make  the  people  of  Batavia  feel 
more  secure  against  the  disease,  the  authori- 
ties of  the  school  placed  both  teachers  and 
pupils  under  a  strict  quarantine  for  two  weeks, 
and  all  contact  with  the  outside  was  forbidden. 
But  no  symptoms  of  paralysis  were  detected 
among  the  pupils.  In  fact,  this  school  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  of  late  years  in 
avoiding  any  serious  contagion. 

We  were  obliged  to  begin  work  this  term 
with  three  vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff. 
Mr.  Ernstene,  the  physical  instructor;  Mr. 
Mail,  industrial  teacher,  and  Miss  Sweet,  in- 
structor in  typewriting,  resigned  at  the  close 
of  last  year.  It  seemed  at  first  that  these 
positions  would  not  be  filled  immediately. 
Fortune  favored  us,  however,  and  within  two 
weeks  all  these  departments  were  active.  Mr. 
Robert  Mulligan,  who  graduated  here  in  1910, 
was  secured  for  the  industrial  department. 
He  has  had  three  years'  experience  as  teacher 
in  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind, 
proving  himself  a  very  .capable  instructor. 
Mr.  Goldberg,  the  new  physical  instructor, 
came  here  from  Rochester,  where  he  had  re- 
ceived a  thorough  training  in  gymnastic  work. 
A  member  of  the  German  Turnverein,  he  is 
doing  excellent  work  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
intends  to  hold  a  gymnastic  exhibition  some 
time  during  March.  Miss  Macann,  the  type- 
writing teacher,  was  formerly  employed  in 
New  York  City,  and  came  here  highly  rec- 
ommended. 


This  year  a  Department  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence has  been  introduced  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Ferguson.  Most  of  the  older  girls  of 
the  institution  devote  at  least  an  hour  each 
day  to  this  training.  Miss  Ferguson  is  having 
good  success,  and  the  department  seems 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical 
branches  of  work  for  the  girls. 

In  accordance  with  previous  custom,  the 
students  of  the  school  held  a  mock  election. 
Wilson  was  elected  by  a  small  majority,  and 
Whitman  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Great 
interest  is  always  manifested  in  the  result 
of  these  elections. 

During  the  month  of  November,  Professor 
Flick  of  Syracuse  University,  whose  talks 
are  always  received  here  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, favored  us  with  one  of  his  instructive 
lectures.  His  topic  was  "Bismark  and  the 
Rise  of  German  Militarism,"  On  November 
28,  Mr.  Courboin,  an  organist  of  Syracuse, 
gave  a  fine  recital;  he  is  a  Belgian  and  has 
displayed  such  unusual  talent  that  many  posi- 
tions have  been  offered  to  him.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  John  Meldrum,  a  former 
graduate  who  is  studying  with  Godowsky  in 
New  York  City,  made  a  brief  visit  and  gave 
a  delightful  piano  recital.  Mr.  Meldrum  is 
well-beloved  here,  and  always  receives  a  hearty 
welcome  on  his  return. 

OHIO 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
mrs.   e.   b.   palmer,  correspondent 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  has 
lately  organized  a  singing  club  among  the 
men  and  it  is  proving  highly  successful. 

On  account  of  the  many  good  voices  among 
the  blind  men,  this  has  been  a  dream  for  some 
years  but  the  realization  waited  the  proper 
leader. 

He  was  found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Bausch,  who  came  in  the  Fall  of  1916,  to  take 
charge  of  the  newly  established  tuning  school 
which  is  operated  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  is  for  the  training  of  older  boys 
attending  the  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Bausch  came  to  Cleveland  from 
years  at  Overbrook  where,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  duties,  he  did  chorus  work  with  boys 
and  men. 

The  club,  which  first  planned  to  meet  once 
in   a   fortnight,   soon   decided   to  meet  once  a 
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week  and  while  no  outside  work  has  been  done 
as  yet,  the  club  is  preparing  to  do  some  sing- 
ing for  charity. 

The  Blind  Men's  Literary-Social  Club,  which 
meets  every  other  Monday  afternoon,  is  for 
older  unemployed  men  and  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  four  years.  The  program  consists 
of  reading  and  music  with  a  social  once  a 
month.  The  Life  of  John  Hay  is  now  being 
read  aloud  to  the  men  and  plenty  of  time  is 


noticed  in  the  class  rooms.  Nothing  this 
winter  has  resulted  in  a  heartier  feeling  of 
cooperation  between  all  elements  of  the  insti- 
tution than  this  coasting. 

OKLAHOMA 
School  for  the  Blind 

O.    W.    STEWART,    CORRESPONDENT 

There  will  be  four  graduates  from  the  Lit- 
erary Department  of  the  Oklahoma  School  for 


Coasting  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 


allowed  for  discussion,  as  the  memory  of  most 
of  the  men  goes  back  to  the  stirring  times 
during  which  John  Hay  lived  and  worked. 

The  Optimist  Club  for  the  younger  blind 
women  is  in  its  third  season  and  is  devoting 
its  time  to  singing  and  dancing.  One  regular 
party  is  held  each  month  and  the  other  three 
meetings  are  occupied  with  chorus  work  and 
reading. 

School  for  the  Blind 

The  land  around  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Columbus  is  so  flat  that  coasting  in  the 
winter  time  is  out  of  the  question  without 
some  artificial  means  of  getting  a  start.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  an  incline 
about  50  feet  long  and  8  feet  high,  which 
enabled  every  one  of  the  250  boys  and  girls 
to  have  many  days  of  glorious  sport.  Not 
only  did  the  children  enter  into  the  coasting 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  but  almost  every 
member  of  the  staff  from  the  Janitor  to  the 
Superintendent  joined  them.  One  observer 
who  has  had  more  than  40  years'  experience 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind  stated  that  the  en- 
thusiasm gained  by  the  coasting  is  still  to  be 


the  Blind.  This  will  be  the  first  graduating 
class  that  the  school  has  had.  One  student 
will  receive  a  diploma  from  the  Literary  De- 
partment which  admits  him  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity without  examination ;  he  also  receives 
diplomas  in  piano  forte  and  piano  tuning. 

One  receives  a  diploma  in  piano  tuning  while 
the  other  two  receive  diplomas  in  both  piano 
tuning  and  broom  making. 

These  boys  have  earned  during  the  summer 
as  undergraduates  from  $60.00  to  $100.00  per 
month.  One  of  the  boys  expects  to  go  to  Phil- 
adelphia to  study  organ  under  that  city's  best 
teacher. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Association  for  the  Blind 

w.  w.  stamm,  correspondent 

All  records  were  broken  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  during  1916,  as 
shown  in  the  reports  given  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  January. 
216  persons  in  25  counties  of  the  'state 
were  aided  financially  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  $25,000.     This   was   done   on   the   same 
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amount  of  support  as  in  the  previous  year, 
when  the  amount  of  help  to  188  sightless  per- 
sons in  18  counties  totalled  $23,314.76. 

Sales  of  brooms  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$18,005.57  as  compared  with  $14,175.76  of  the 
previous  year  on  an  increase  of  1,000  brooms 
with  practically  the  same  working  force.  A 
highly  gratifying  increase  was  in  the  sale  of 
needlework  by  blind  women,  the  figures  for 
the  year  amounting  to  $7,868.77  as  compared 
with  the  previous  best  record  of  $6,008.30. 

Rug  weaving,  done  by  three  blind  women, 
has  proven  a  great  success  and  the  Association 
has  recently  been  the  recipient  of  four  addi- 
tional looms  which  will  enable  it  to  increase 
the  rug  output  by  100%. 

Determined  efforts  are  to  be  made  during 
the  present  year  to  secure  permanent  head- 
quarters for  the  association  and  available 
sites  are  being  looked  at  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  board.  Whenever  a  suitable  lo- 
cation is  found,  the  Association  will  launch 
into  a  financial  campaign  to  secure  the  funds 
with  which  to  make  the  purchase.  Some  at- 
tractive offers,  especially  low  priced,  on  account 
of  the  character  of  the  work,  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  board. 

The  Association  has  been  more  active  than 
ever  before  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
recently  sent  its  first  nurse  to  Ohio  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  wider  knowledge  which  that 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  had.  The  nurse 
has  been  working  with  the  idea  of  proving  the 
necessity  of  such  service  in  and  about  Pitts- 
burgh and  some  good  results  have  followed. 
The  prevention  work  was  given  a  boost  by  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  in  Pittsburgh 
on  January  23d  and  his  illustrated  lecture  be- 
fore University  of  Pittsburgh  students. 

Home  Teaching  Society 
mrs.  i.  w.  kennedy,  correspondent 

At  the  35th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  January  25th,  the  Secretary 
reported  that  the  ten  Home  Teachers  had  paid 
7,390  visits  during  3916  and  gave  2,523  lessons 
to  322  new  pupils. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  of  the 
ten  teachers  have  been  pupils  of  the  two  Penn- 


sylvania Schools  for  the  Blind,  although  three 
have  partial  sight. 

The  circulation  of  embossed  books  from  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  So- 
ciety's library  is  deposited  for  circulation,  is 
as  follows : 

American   Braille    4,845 

English   Braille    302 

Line  Letter    49 

Moon    Type    17,226 

New  York  Point 483 

Standard  Dot   7 

Total 22,912 

And  2,005  Moon  type  books  belonging  to 
the  Society,  were  circulated  from  the  Car- 
negie Library,   Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, presided  at  the  meeting.  The  Rev.  Floyd 
W.  Tompkins,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Phil- 
adelphia, made  an  able  address  and  the  Over- 
brook  Athletic  Association  of  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  gave  an  excellent  per- 
formance of  two  acts  from  "The  Rivals." 

Sixty-one  slides  illustrating  the  history  and 
work  of  the  Society  were  shown  by  the  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy. 

Pittburgh  School  for  the  Blind 
louise  grimes,  correspondent 

The  Board  of  Corporators  of  this  institu- 
tion have  secured  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$75,000,  to  cover  one-half  the  expense  of  build- 
ing, equipping  and  furnishing  an  addition  to 
the  main  building,  which  will  provide  capacity 
for  increased  enrollment  as  well  as  better  and 
adequate  facilities  for  industrial  training,  in- 
struction in  Music  and  Domestic  purposes. 
The  Legislature  has  been  asked  to  appropriate 
an  equal  amount  for  these  improvements. 

A  betrothal  of  interest  was  made  known  in 
an  after-dinner  speech  by  Mr.  McAloney  on 
Christmas  Day,  when  he  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Suplee  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  Hicks,  two  members  of  the  faculty 
of  this  school.  Miss  Suplee  is  Girls'  Physical 
Director  and  Mr.  Hicks  is  Instructor  in  Piano 
Tuning  and   Chair  Caning. 

The  High  School  girls  had  a  very  enjoyable 
dance  on  February  9th  in  the  Gymnasium.  The 
young  gentlemen  present  were  from  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Wrestling,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
athletic  sports,  seems  to  be  one  in  which  our 
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boys  can  compete  with  seeing  boys  on  an 
equal  basis.  During  the  past  two  seasons  our 
team  has  taken  part  in  nine  contests  with  the 
various  Athletic  Clubs  and  Recreation  Park 
teams  around  Pittsburgh.  Of  the  nine  con- 
tests we  were  able  to  win  all  but  one  by  a 
good  margin,  our  only  defeat  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  East  Liberty  Y.  M.  C.  A.  team 
and  that  by  the  narrow  margin  of  two  points. 


140-pound  class — Morgret,  School  for 
the  Blind,  won  over  Rosney,  Carnegie 
Steel.    Time  6  minutes. 

145-pound  class — Guffey,  School  for  the 
Blind,  won  over  Skible,  Carnegie  Steel,  on 
decision.    Time  6  minutes. 

150-pound  class — Frenck,  Carnegie  Steel, 
won  on  decision  over  Burton,  School  for 
the  Blind.     Time  6  minutes. 


Wrestling — A  clever  execution  of  the  Near  Wrist  and  Crotch  Hold.     Earl  Guffey  and 
Eugene  Morgret  of  the  Pittsburgh  Schoollfor  the  Blind 


We  have  a  return  match  with  them  and  hope 
to  turn  the  tables.  The  good  results  have 
stirred  a  keen  enthusiasm  which  promises  well 
for  even  more  success  in  the  remaining  con- 
tests. The  following  is  one  of  the  clippings 
which  has  appeared  in  the  sporting  news  : 

CARNEGIE     STEEL     MATMEN     LOSE 
TO   BLIND    WRESTLERS 

Last  night  in  Homestead,  the  Carnegie 
Steel  wrestling  team  lost  to  the  School  for 
the  Blind  matmen  in  a  wrestling  meet  held 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Club.  The  visitors, 
although  blind,  proved  to  be  too  much  for 
the  Carnegieites  and  won  by  a  good  mar- 
gin, the  results  of  the  bouts  being  as  fol- 
lows : 

135-pound  class — F.   Walker,  School   for  the 
Blind,  won  over  Sertingh,  Carnegie  Steel. 
Time  6  minutes. 

125-pound  class — Bacon,  School  for  the 
Blind,  no  decision  bout,  Venanky,  Car- 
negie Steel.     Time  6  minutes. 


The  Carnegie  Steel  Club  has  a  membership 
of  1100  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24. 
Bouts  were  six  minutes.  Score  was  20  to  4  in 
favor  of  W.  P.  I.  B.  Referee  was  Gardner  of 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College.  Chester 
A.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has 
had  charge  of  the  physical  training  of  our  boys 
for  over  a  year  and  has  been  having  some  in- 
teresting contests  in  the  various  sports  for  our 
boys  with  other  student  groups. 

Reports  for  the  work  of  the  first  semester 
show  that  our  graduates  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  rank  with  the  highest.  Neither 
one  is  carrying  less  than  fifteen  credits.  Mar- 
jory Stewart  and  Lucille  Walter  have  both 
been  very  popular  in  the  social  affairs  and 
have  found  many  pleasant  and  interesting 
friends.  Thomas  Filer,  who  entered  the 
School  of  Drama  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  last  fall,  recently  appeared  as 
"Envy"  in  Ben  Johnson's  "Poetaster. "'  which 
was   given   at   "Tech"   under   the   direction   of 
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Wm.  Poel,  the  present  greatest  authority  on 
English  plays.  Filer  went  with  the  Dramatic 
Club  to  Detroit,  where  four  performances  were 
given.  He  was  commended  for  his  fine  inter- 
pretation. We  have  also  heard  that  Autumn 
Drake,  another  one  of  last  year's  graduates,  is 
making  a  splendid  record  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Toronto  and  thoroughly  enjoying 
the  work  there. 

An  innovation  was  made  this  fall  by  the 
Board  of  Corporators  in  the  monthly  visiting 
days.  The  public  is  invited  to  witness  the 
activities  of  the  school,  and  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  Board  act  as  hosts 
on  each  occasion. 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 


Dr. 


and  Mrs.   N.   F.  Walker 

GOLDEN     WEDDING    ANNIVERSARY 

Thousands  of  people  throughout  South  Car- 
olina on  January  22  thought  of  the  gladness 
of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Newton  F.  Walker  in 
the  celebration  at  Cedar  Spring  of  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary.  Captain  Walker's 
father,  the  late  Mr.  N.  P.  Walker,  was  the 
founder  of  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  one  of 
his  sons,  Horace  E.  Walker,  is  the  superin- 


N.  P.  Walker,  Founder  of  the  South  Carolina 
School  for  the  Blind 

tendent  of  the  Tennessee  State  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  another,  Albert  H.  Walker,  is  the 
President  of  the  Florida  School  and  the  third 
son,    Lawrence    Walker,    is    assistant    to    his 
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H.  E.  Walker 


Dr.  N.  F.  Walker 
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father,  the  superintendent  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina School.  It  is  a  remarkable  record — three 
generations  of  one  family  devoting  themselves 
to  a  work  of  rare  benevolence  and  performing 
it  with  uninterrupted  success.  Adherence 
without  selfishness  to  an  ideal  of  service  is 
the  explanation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  passed  the  following  Res- 
olution : 

Whereas,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  F. 
Walker,  Superintendent  and  Matron 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
at  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C,  intend  celebrat- 
ing the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage  on  Jan.   22nd,   1917;   and, 

Whereas,  These  noble  South  Caro- 
linians have  spent  nearly  all  their  lives 
working  among  the  unfortunates  of 
our   State;   therefore   be   it 

Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  we  extend  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  F.  Walker  congratulations 
upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage,  and  wish  for  them  many 
more  years  of  happy  domestic  life,  as 
well  as  continued  service  to  the  State 
of    South    Carolina. 

Resolved,  Further,  That  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  F.  Walker,  at  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
(From  The  Palmetto  Leaf,  Feb.  10, 
1917.) 

TEXAS 

School  for  the  Blind 
r.  m.  perrenot,  correspondent 
Both  houses  of  the  Texas  Legislature  have 
passed,  and  the  Governor  signed,  a  bill  appro- 
priating an  additional  $152,000  with  which  to 
complete  the  plans  for  the  new  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind.  This,  with  the  $300,000  appro- 
priated two  years  ago,  the  $55,000  worth  of 
equipment  at  the  old  school  (practically  all 
of  which  can  be  used  at  the  new  institution), 
and  the  seventy-four-acre  site  donated  by  the 
citizens  of  Austin,  will  give  the  new  school  a 
value  of  at  least  $525,000.  It  is  built  on  the 
cottage  plan,  and  is  strictly  up  to  date  in 
every  particular.  Work  on  the  buildings  is 
progressing  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  they  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  the   opening   of   next   session. 

Alumni  Association 
The     meeting     of     the    Alumni    and     Ex- 
Students'    Association    of    the    Texas    School 


for  the  Blind  will  be  held  from  June  ninth 
to  twelfth,  inclusive.  As  this  will  be  the  last 
meeting  at  the  old  school  site,  it  is  hoped  to 
make  it  the  most  successful  ever  held  there, 
and  all  former  students  of  the  Texas  School 
are  earnestly  urged  to  be  present.  The  As- 
sociation will  be  entertained  at  the  school,  and 
special  railway  rates  to  and  from  Austin  will 
be  in  effect  June  ninth — possibly  the  eighth. 

VIRGINIA 

School  for  the  Blind 

f.   h.  bear,  correspondent 

Literary  Department 

Our  Senior  Class  is  composed  of  two  girls 
and  three  boys,  all  of  whom  expect  to  enter 
college  next  session. 

Job."  B.  Cunningham,  one  of  our  last  gradu- 
ates, is  now  a  Freshman  in  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  and  is  making  a  good  record.  Paul 
N.  Deering,  another  graduate,  has  accom- 
plished all  of  the  A.  B.  work  of  William  and 
Mary  College  without  asking  or  receiving  any 
favor.  As  president  of  the  College  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  he  has  proved  himself  a  remarkable  or- 
ganizer and  leader.  He  has  chosen  teaching 
as  his  profession,  and  we  wish  and  predict  for 
him  a  successful  career. 

Y.     W.    C.    A.     AND    Y.     M.    C.    A. 

Our  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  forty  members.  Meet- 
ings are  held  every  Sunday  evening  at  6 
o'clock.  On  the  evening  of  February  17  the 
young  ladies  held  their  annual  banquet.  The 
program,  arranged  by  the  offcers  of  the  asso- 
ciation, consisted  of  music  by  the  members, 
and  several  addresses  by  prominent  Staun- 
tonians. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  now  has  a  membership  of 
thirty-six.  Its  regular  meetings  are  held  at 
6  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  when  an  address 
by  some  speaker  from  the  city  usually  forms 
a  part  of  the  program.  Every  Wednesday 
evening  the  boys  conduct  prayer  meeting  in 
the  Association  Hall.  About  two  months  ago 
a  Bible  Study  Class  was  organized,  which 
meets  for  thirty  minutes  every  Friday  evening. 
The  average  attendance  is  about  fifteen.  Stal- 
ker's "Life  of  Christ,"  as  a  text-book,  is  prov- 
ing of  great  interest  to  all  the  members. 
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CANADA 
Halifax   School  for  the  Blind 

Santa  was  in  great  form  this  year  at  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind.  His  visit  to 
the  school  was,  of  course,  a  most  exciting  oc- 
casion— exciting  in  anticipation  and  exciting 
in  realization.  Seventy  boys  and  girls,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  four  years  old,  little 
Billy,  the  school  baby  and  pet,  were  in  a  great 
flutter,  and  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Fraser, 
ably  assisted  by  the  staff,  had  their  hands  full 
to  maintain  order  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
suppress  young  eagerness  too  much. 

Very  bright  and  early  came  the  Christmas 
waking — irrepressible  small  people,  scamper- 
ing to  the  kindergarten,  found  there  a  tall 
and  shining  tree  and  stockings  filled  to  over- 
flowing, speaking  unmistakably  of  Santa  on 
the  job.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  he 
had,  fortunately,  taken  Lady  Fraser  into  his 
confidence,  and  the  two  had  together  worked 
over  the  stockings  and  the  tree  until  very  nearly 
dawn. 

Later  in  the  morning  Sir  Frederick  pre- 
sented gifts  to  the  older  pupils  as  they  re- 
ported in  the  office,  and  at  one  o'clock  there 
was  a  splendid  old-fashioned  Christmas  din- 
ner. 

But  the  crown  of  the  happy  day  was  when, 
at  5  :30,  the  whole  seventy  marshalled  for  their 
Christmas  tea  in  the  girls'  big  homelike  sitting- 
room,  where  a  fire  blazed  cheerily,  and  where 
there  stood  a  fir  tree  which  nearly  reached  the 
ceiling,  and  which  was  laden  with  gifts.  Not 
one  child  was  overlooked.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
speaking  symbol  of  the  good-will  and  the 
spirit  of  love  in  action  for  which  Christmas 
stands  thruout  the  world. 

The  stripping  of  the  tree  took  place  to  a 
delighted  accompaniment  of  satisfaction- — com- 
parison of  gifts  and  a  prompt  testing  of  bugles, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  which  made  a  very  in- 
teresting "chorus." 

To  piano  accompaniments  by  Wilson  Des- 
brisay,  whose  home  is  away  out  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  some  lovely  Christmas  carols  were  sung, 
reminders  of  the  little  King  from  Whom  flows 
all  the  joy  born  of  loving  deeds  such  as  those 
which  make  Christmas  a  time  of  gladness. 

As  the  fresh,  clear  choruses  filled  the  room, 
one  looking  about  at  the  happy  group  found 
one's  self  musing  upon  the  truth  that,  with 
the  rising  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  acclaimed 
in  the  joyous  caroling,  came  in  the  very  light 


out  of  which  grew  that  great  work  of  educa- 
tion, that  great  crusade  of  strong  spirits  repre- 
sented by  the  school,  and  which  has  as  its  ulti- 
mate ideal  the  making,  in  effect,  of  the  blind 
to  see — the  proclamation  to  the  world  of  the 
truth  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  seing  is  a  thing 
of  the  mind  and  disciplined  will  than  of  the 
eyes  physical;  and  there  is  a  high,  a  triumph- 
ant sense  in  which  the  blind  cai  see  and 
achieve,  which  makes  it  worth  while  for  the 
ineffectual  man,  woman  or  child  blessed  with 
the  gift  of  physical  sight,  but  uneducated  to 
the  larger,  truer,  greater  vision,  to  let  the  blind 
lead  them. —  (From  the  Halifax  Evening 
Mail,  Dec.  28,  1917.) 


An  effort  will  shortly  be  made  to  raise  an 
Endowment  Fund  for  the  Blind  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The  min- 
imum amount  aimed  at-  is  $300,000.  The  in- 
come arising  from  this  fund  will  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
school  to  the  following  purposes :  —  to  the 
revenue  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  to  the 
Extension  Movement  of  the  school,  including 
Home  Teaching,  Circulating  Library,  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  etc.,  the  Maritime  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  to  assist  graduates,  to  the 
Canadian  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and 
to  scholarships  and  grant  for  deserving  grad- 
uates.—  (From   The  News  Letter,  Jan.,  1917.) 

Montreal  School  for  the  Blind 

The  annual  New  Year's  entertainment  of  the 
Social  Club  of  the  Montreal  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  held  Jan.  11th  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  6500  Sher- 
brooke  street  west,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanson  pre- 
siding. All  the  performers  were  blind.  Five 
of  these  had  graduated  from  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College,  London,  England :  Philip  E.  Lay- 
ton,  J.  J.  Flynn,  E.  C.  Austin,  C.  Adams,  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Hill. 

The  blind  from  many  walks  of  life  were 
present  at  the  gathering,  comprising  teachers 
of  singing,  piano  teachers,  piano  tuners,  sales- 
men, collectors,  broom  and  whisk  makers,  chair 
caners,  basket  makers,  organists,  merchants  and 
school  teachers.  Prior  to  the  entertainment  tea 
was  served  in  the  dining  hall  and  was  pro- 
vided by  friends  of  the  institution. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  program 
was  a  patriotic  song,  the  words  and  music  of 
which    were   composed   by   P.    E.    Layton,   the 
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founder  of  the  association.  It  was  entitled 
"You'll  Soon  Be  Coming  Home,  Lads,"  and 
was  heartily  sung  by  all  present. 

There  are  at  present  forty  blind  persons  in 
the  institution,  including  children  and  adults. 
The  children  are  given  the  regular  day  school 
education,  and  in  addition  are  taught  type- 
writing, and  reading,  writing  and  shorthand 
by  the  Braille  system. 

The  men  fifteen  in  number  and  all  unmar- 
ried, earn  an  independent  livelihood  in  the  ad- 
joining factory,  which  was  completed  a  year 
ago  at  a  cost  of  $28,000.  Last  year  they  made 
$14,000  worth  of  brooms  and  whisks  to  the 
1  value  of  $6,000.  Also  3,000  pairs  of  socks  were 
machine-made  for  the  Allied  armies. —  (Excerpt 
from  The  Montreal  Daily  Star,  Jan.  12,  1917.) 

Toronto 

Canadian  Free  Library  for  the  Blind 

s.  c.  swift,  correspondent 

The  Canadian  Free  Library  for  the  Blind  is 
constantly  growing  and  is  assuming  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  lives  of  the  blind  in  Can- 
ada. It  supplies  books,  music,  paper,  games, 
Braille  and  New  York  Point  appliances,  type- 
writers, etc.,  to  blind  persons  throughout 
Canada.  The  Library  contains  more  than 
five  thousand  volumes,  of  which  Euro- 
pean Braille  occupies  an  ever-increasing  pro- 
portion. Last  year  9,440  books  were  circu- 
lated. 

In  January,  1917,  the  Library  purchased  a 
building  on  College  Street,  Toronto.  It  is 
situated  just  west  of  University  Avenue,  one 
of  the  present  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  It 
stands  on  ground  owned  by  the  University  of 
Toronto,  for  which  a  nominal  ground  rent  is 
paid.  The  property  has  a  frontage  of  150  feet 
with  a  depth  of  250  feet  and  covers  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  acre.  The  Legislative  buildings 
are  but  a  short  distance  away,  while  Queen's 
Park  and  University  Campus  lie  directly  be- 
hind and  to  one  side  of  the  grounds. 

Besides  the  regular  work  of  the  Library  a 
publication  department  is  soon  to  be  opened 
for  the  production  of  books  in  British  Braille 
and  several  departments  of  an  industrial  na- 
ture will  also  be  established. 

The  Library  has  representatives,  blind  and 
sighted,  in  almost  every  large  city  of  Canada 
and  a  certain  amount  of  home  teaching  is  thus 
accomplished.  Two  returned  officers,  wounded 
in  battle,  are  now  on  the  Board  of  Manage- 


ment of  the  Library,  and  many  of  the  blinded 
soldiers  of  Canada  are  receiving  instruction 
in  various  ways. 

ENGLAND 

National  Free  Library  for  the  Blind 

miss  e.   w.   austin,  correspondent 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  the  past  year  in 
the  world  of  the  blind  is  the  attainment  of 
a  National  Free  Library  of  embossed  litera- 
ture and  music. 

For  years  past  the  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  for  the  Blind  (18  Tufton  street, 
Westminster,  London)  has  been  working  to- 
wards this  ideal,  but  they  felt  that,  until  they 
could  combine  the  privilege  of  free  reading 
with  an  adequate  provision  of  books,  the  mo- 
ment for  the  final  step  had  not  come. 

This  fine  library  of  over  27,000  volumes  of 
literature  and  5,000  volumes  of  music  has  now 
been  declared  free  of  all  charge  save  that  of 
carriage  to  every  blind  reader  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  includes  sections  of  Moon  Type 
books,  Esperanto  and  Grade  III.  Books  are 
obtained  on  loan  from  Paris. 

This  development  has  been  made  possible 
partly  by  the  generous  help  of  the  Carnegie 
United  Kingdom  Trust  in  providing  fine  and 
ample  premises  for  the  work  (though  this 
grant  has  not  increased  the  income  of  the  Li- 
brary) and  partly  by  the  greater  interest  taken 
by  the  general  public. 

It  is  hoped  that  Institutions  and  Societies 
for  the  Blind  as  well  as  Public  Libraries  will 
continue  to  co-operate  with  and  support  fi- 
nancially the  National  Library,  as  without  such 
help  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  Library  at  its  pres- 
ent high  level  of  efficiency. 

To  quote  from  the  circular  sent  to  readers 
announcing  that  the  Library  is  free,  the  Com- 
mittee only  beg  "for  three  things  on  behalf 
of  your  National  Library"  : 

1.  That  you  will  help  us  to  maintain  an 
efficient  free  service  by  the  prompt  return  of 
the  books,  the  clear  statement  of  your  wishes, 
and  a  ready  compliance  with  our  few  rules, 
which  are  made  only  for  the  greatest  good  of 
our  readers,  and  never  to  save  trouble  at  the 
Library. 

2.  That  you  will  always  let  the  Library 
know  of  any  failure  on  our  part,  and  never 
keep  any  criticism  from  us. 

3.  That  you  will  regard  the  Library  as  your 
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own  possession,  and  help  it  financially  if  you 
can,  or  by  interesting  your  friends  if  you 
cannot,  as  we  must  depend  in  future  entirely 
on  voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations. 

With  this  co-operation  on  the  part  of  our 
readers  and  a  ready  exchange  of  views  be- 
tween them  and  us,  we  can  face  the  future 
without  fear,  and  rejoice  in  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Big  Extensions  at  St.  Dustan's 

The  heavy  casualty  lists  of  the  last  few 
months  have  yielded  their  proportion  of  men 
who  have  lost  their  sight,  and  in  spite  of  the 
large  temporary  buildings  which  have  been 
added  to  St.  Dunstan's,  bringing  the  number 
of  men  who  can  be  accommodated  there  up  to 
200,  it  has  been  found  that  further  room  is 
needed. 

This  has  been  secured  through  the  generous 
action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Regent's  Park 
College,  who  have  agreed  to  vacate  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  their  very  large  and  suit- 
able premises,  situated  next  to  St.  Dunstan's, 
on  the  outer  circle  of  the  park.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
college  in  the  meantime  elsewhere,  and  in 
these  arrangements  the  principal  of  the  col- 
lege, the  Rev.  Dr.  Gould,  and  his  staff,  though 
put  to  great  personal  inconvenience,  have  ac- 
quiesced most  cheerfully. 

The  college  building  is  conveniently  planned 
in  every  respect  and  with  comparatively  trifling 
additions  in  the  way  of  bath  and  lavatory  ac- 
commodation will  provide  the  room  needed 
for  about  200  more  blinded  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. The  grounds,  though  not  so  large  as  those 
of  St.  Dunstan's,  cover  some  nine  acres,  and 
will  afford  a  much  needed  extension  for  tu- 
ition in  poultry  farming. 

Another  most  desirable  annex  to  St.  Dun- 
stan's has  also  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  his  co-workers.  It  is 
a  spacious  and  admirably  fitted  house,  with 
three  acres  of  garden,  situated  close  to  Black- 
heath  Common,  which  will  be  used  for  the 
temporary  accommodation  of  men  who,  while 
not  requiring  a  long  sojourn  at  the  St.  Dun- 
stan's seaside  annexes  at  Brighton  or  Torquay, 
need  a  quiet  restful  time  before  setting  them- 
selves seriously  to  the  task  of  learning. 

It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  the  gallant 
fellows  who  have  lost  their  sight  at  the  front 
recently    have    suffered    more    severe    injuries 


than  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
war.  The  extended  use  of  bombs,  grenades, 
and  high  explosives  of  many  kinds  is  the  rea- 
son for  this.  The  greater  severity  of  the  in- 
juries received  necessitates  in  many  cases  a 
period  of  rest  and  recuperation,  for  which  the 
establishment  at  Blackheath  will  provide  every 
facility. 

The  following  are  the  latest  figures  available 
concerning  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  at 
St.  Dunstan's :  — 

Number  of  men  at  St.  Dunstan's  or  Tor- 
quay  and    Brighton 250 

Number  of  men  left  and  set  up 120 

Men  left   incapable   of   training  owing  to 

wounds,   etc 30 

Men  in  Hospital  waiting  admission  to  St. 
Dunstan's    128 

528 
Being  an  increase  of  84  between  the  Commit- 
tee  meetings   of    November   and   December. — 
(From  The  Braille  Review,  Dec,  1916.) 
The  Vicar  of  Brafferton 

The  Rev.  Norman  Frederick  McNeile,  M. 
A.,  completed  forty  years'  service  as  Vicar  of 
Brafferton  on  Friday,  October  20th,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  event  about  100  parish- 
ioners were  entertained  at  tea  and  at  a  social 
evening  in  the  village  schoolroom.  In  the  course 
of  the  social  gathering  the  Vicar  dealt  in  a 
pleasantly  reminiscent  manner  with  his  work 
in  the  village,  and  spoke  of  the  many  changes 
that  had  taken  place  during  his  vicariate. 

Mr.  McNeile,  who  is  70  years  of  age,  is  the 
youngest  son  of  a  former  Dean  of  Ripon,  the 
Rev.  Hugh  McNeile.  Since  attaining  the  age 
of  twelve  years  he  has  been  totally  blind,  but 
has  nevertheless  been  a  zealous  and  efficient 
vicar.  He  was  educated  at  the  Cathedral 
School,  Worcester,  and  subsequently  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated. 
In  1872  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  for  two  years  laboured  as 
curate  in  the  cathedral  city.  In  1874  he  se- 
cured an  appointment  at  Ripon,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1876  took  up  a  curacy  at  St. 
Paul's,  Prince's  Park,  Liverpool.  On  Friday, 
October  20th,  of  the  same  year — the  day  coin- 
ciding with  the  completion  of  his  forty  years 
as  vicar — he  was  instituted  to  the  living  of 
Brafferton.  Mr.  McNeile  is  a  valued  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Blind  School,  York; 
a  member  of  the  York  C.  M.  S.  Committee; 
and  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  College  for 
(Continued  on  page  150) 
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Labor  is  Life;  in  Idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair.  Blessed  is  he  who  has 
found  his  work;  let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life 
purpose;     he   has   found   it,    and   will  follow  it. — Carlyle. 

Human  beings  always  have  a  right  to  work.  Human  beings  do  not  always 
have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  right  to  work.  The  body  is  not  more 
important  than  the  mind,  but  if  the  body  be  not  fed  the  mind  will  soon  cease  to 
be. — Allan  A.  Benson 


□  □ 
□ 

□  □ 


The  following  illustrations  of  totally  or  partially  blind  pupils  of  the  Ohio   State 

School  for  the  Blind,  represent  the  work  they  have  been  encouraged  to  do  since 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  became  superintendent  in  May,  1916. 


A  reprint  of  the  16  page  booklet  (9  by  4  in.)  issued  to  arouse  interest  in  the  needs  of  the 

Ohio   School.     The  original  is  in  two  colors.     A  delicate  tinted  background  being  used 

behind  each  cut.     Copies  can  be  obtained  upon  application. 
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Helen  Keller  Says: 

"There  is  no  law  on  the 
statute  books  compelling  people 
to  move  up  closer  on  the  bench 
of  life  to  make  room  for  a  blind 
brother;  but  there  is  a  divine 
law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men 
constraining  them  to  make  a 
place  for  him,  not  only  because 
he  is  unfortunate,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  his  right  as  a  human 
being  to  share  God's  greatest 
gift,  the  privilege  of  man  to  go 
forth  unto  his  work." 

"The  heaviest  burden  on  the 
blind  is  not  blindness,  but  idle- 
ness, and  they  can  be  relieved 
of  this  greater  burden.  The 
state  can  teach  the  blind  to 
work,  but  their  fellow  citizens 
must  furnish  the  market  for  their 
products." 


MISS    HELEN    KELLER 
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Can  the  Blind  Become 
Independent? 
I  lAVE  you  ever  thought  of  the  re- 
*  *•  markable  things  that  the  blind 
have  done  in  spite  of  their  handicap? 
In  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  the  profes- 
sions, in  the  business  world? 

Senator  Gore  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  politics.  Joseph  Pulitzer  was 
one  of  the  great  figures  of  American 
journalism.  The  international  fame  of 
America  in  yachting  owes  much  to 
Herreshoff.  Dr.  Babcock  of  Chicago 
is  a  prominent  heart  specialist.  Helen 
Keller's  wonderful  achievements  are 
known  to  all.  The  Rev.  Henry  N. 
Couden,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  the  Chaplain 
of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

But  these  are  the  successes  of  the 
unusually  talented.  What  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  blind? 

Like  those  who  see,  many  of  the 
blind  are  dependent  for  a  livelihood 
upon  some  vocational  occupation,  but 
they  do  not  receive  in  most  schools  for 
the  blind  the  training  that  will  enable 
them  to  make  their  way  in  the  industrial 
world. 

Schools  for  the  blind,  instead  of 
merely  following  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools,  should  aim  to  fit  every 
normal  blind  boy  and  girl  to  become 
as  useful  and  independent  as  possible. 


What  the  Blind  Need  is  a 
Hampton  Institute 

Hampton  Institute,  where  Booker  T. 
Washington  received  his  inspiration  and 
training,    and   its   daughter,   Tuskegee, 


have  taught  the  country  the  dignity  of 
vocational  training  and  have  shown 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  liberal  education 
to  be  gained  side  by  side  with  practical 
industrial  training.  In  an  institution 
properly  designed  and  managed  blind 
boys  and  girls  can  receive  valuable  cul- 
tural training  and  also  carry  on  many 
profitable  pursuits  as  shown  by  the 
illustrations  in  this  booklet. 
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What  Stands  in  the  Way  of  Such    How   Can  Home  Life  be   Pro- 


Vocational  Opportunities? 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  in  the 
present  old  fashioned  congregate  insti- 
tution, under  whose  one  roof  live  and 


vided  at  Minimum  Cost? 

A  series  of  cottages  big  enough  for 
groups  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
should  be  built  around  the  outer  edge 


are  educated  over  200  blind  children, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  ade- 
quate opportunities  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

What  Is  Needed? 

The  two  greatest  needs  of  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind  are: 

I.   More  normal  home  life; 

II.  A  farm  upon  which  the  young 
people  can  be  trained  and  which  will 
also  afford  ideal  recreational  facilities. 

8 


of  the  school  campus.  In  these  cot- 
tages each  child  would  be  surrounded 
with  the  conditions  of  a  normal  home 
and  would  be  able  to  assist  in  its  care 
while  the  older  girls  could  carry  out 
their  practical  training  in  domestic  arts. 
The  most  modern  idea  of  institu- 
tional construction  is  not  to  create  an 
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expensive  plant,  costing  $3,000  or  more 
per  bed,  whose  design,  like  that  of  a 
battleship,  will  probably  be  obsolete 
before  it  is  put  out  of  commission  by 
wear  and  tear.       The  idea  is  rather  to 


build  at  low  cost  for  a  shorter  period, 
and  thus  allow  more  frequent  replace- 
ment in  accordance  with  advancing 
progress.  Business  men  "junk"  their 
equipment  at  frequent  intervals :  educa- 
tional institutions  must  do  the  same  if 
they  are  going  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times.  For  this  reason,  a  series  of 
small  inexpensive  bungalow  cottages  is 


advocated  rather  than  more  elaborate 
and  expensive  buildings. 

(It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
cellars  are  dug  by  prison  labor  and  the 
bricks  made  at  the  reformatory,  so  that 
bungalows  which,  ordinarily,  because 
of  their  large  floor  plan,  are  relatively 
expensive,  would  not  be  so  when  made 
by  the  aid  of  state  employees.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  safe  from  fire.) 

The  Value   of    a    Farm  for  the 
Blind 

Many  boys  and  men  who  are  called 
blind  are  not  totally  bereft  of  sight  but 
have  extremely  defective  vision.  They 
cannot  work  in  factories  on  account  of 
the  poor  light,  but  can  work  to  advan- 
tage out  of  doors. 

Not  only  can  such  semi-blind  people 
be  greatly  helped  by  farm  training,  but 
some  totally  blind  men  can  learn  to  do 
many  things  on  a  farm,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  relatives,  will  bring 
in  many  an  honest  penny.  A  small  flock 
of  poultry,  a  flower  garden,  a  few  hogs, 
or  a  cow  would  often  change  dull  in- 
activity and  despondency  into  the  cheer- 
fulness that  comes  from  useful  and  re- 
munerative occupation. 

The  economic  reasonableness  of  the 
farm  proposition  is  seen  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  there  is  an  immediate  and 
constant  market   for  its  entire  output. 
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All  of  the  dairy  products  and  vege- 
tables would  be  used  by  the  parent  in- 
stitution, and  all  of  the  broom  corn 
grown  could  be  used  to  great  advantage 
by  the  blind  who  are  making  brooms 
in  different  parts  of  the  state. 


Why  an  Appeal  is  Being  Made 
to  the  Public 

Unquestionably  the  state  legislature 
will  make  some  appropriations  for  the 
buildings  that  are  required  but  it  will 
take  many  years  before  all  the  money 
that  is  immediately  needed  can  reason- 
ably be  expected.     In  fact,  some  of  the 


work,  which  is  proposed,  is  of  such 
pioneer  nature,  that  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  convince  the  public  that  the 
blind  can  really  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  economic  world. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  appeal  is 
being  made  for  a  farm  near  Columbus 
where  it  can  be  definitely  shown  that 
the  blind  and  the  partly  blind  can 
profitably  carry  on  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

Domestic  arts  cottages  are  also 
greatly  needed.  Almost  every  blind 
and  partially  blind  girl  can  do  many 
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things  about  the  household.  In  fact, 
when  properly  trained  there  is  little  they 
cannot  do  in  a  home. 

How  Much  Will  It  Cost? 

$  1 00,000    is    needed    for    a    farm 


Trustees  of  the  "Ohio  Blind  Fund" : 
E.  F.  Brown,  Fiscal  Supervisor  and  Sec- 
retary, Ohio  State  Board  of  Administra- 
tion. 
R.  E.  MlLES,  Secretary,  Ohio  Institute  for 
Public  Efficiency. 


($50,000  will  make  possible  a  splendid 
beginning.    What  will  you  give?) 

$5.0,000  for  Domestic  Arts  Cottages 
($25,000  will   start  the  new  work). 

Helen  Keller  herself  started  the 
Ohio  Blind  Fund  with  $100  earned 
by  herself. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  contribution, 
please  make  checks  payable  to  the 
"Trustees,  Ohio  Blind  Fund" 


Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Superintend- 
ent, Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  also 
Secretary,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Whether  you  contribute  or  not,   if 
you  are  willing  to  become  a 

"Friend  of  the  Blind'* 
send  us  your  name  and  address  so  that 
we  may  tell  you,  from  time  to  time,  of 
our  progress.     Address,   State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Helen  Keller's  Address 

At  Luncheon  Given  in  Her  Honor, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  June  3,  1916 

[  HAVE  long  been  interested  in  and 
*•  proud  of  the  splendid  work  that  Ohio 
is  doing  for  those  who  have  to  spend 
their  lives  without  sight  and  hearing. 
I  have  known  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell for  many  years,  and  I  follow  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  sightless  with 
the  keenest  interest.  Ohio  is  most  for- 
tunate in  securing  such  a  man  as  super- 
intendent of  its  school  for  the  blind. 
His  wide  experience,  business  ability 
and  infectious  enthusiasm  make  him  one 
of  the  best  friends  the  blind  have  in  the 
United  States.  I  remember  helping  to 
weave  the  first  rug  that  was  made  in  his 
little  experiment  station  for  the  trade 
training  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts. 
That  was  while  I  was  in  college.  Even 
then  he  was  finding  new  avenues  of  use- 
ful employment  for  the  sightless.  From 
that  day  to  the  present  time  he  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  have  never  lost  a  chance  to 
do  what  they  believed  to  be  of  service 
to  the  cause  which  is  so  near  to  their 
hearts. 

I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  voca- 
tional opportunities  which  they  are  try- 
ing to  give  the  blind  girls  and  boys  of 
Ohio. 


Kindergarten  Important 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Campbell 
wants  to  raise  $50,000  to  buy  a  farm 
upon  which  the  blind  and  partially 
blind  may  be  trained  in  many  useful 
occupations.      He  also  wants  to  raise 


money  to  buy  a  cottage  for  blind  girls 
where  they  can  have  actual  practice  in 
housework  and  home  management.  He 
tells  me  life  is  too  short  to  wait  for  the 
state  to  make  the  needed  appropria- 
tions, and  besides,  when  the  legislature 
meets,  he  intends  to  ask  for  at  least 
$75,000  for  beautiful  buildings — a 
kindergarten   for   little  blind   children. 
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A  well  equipped  kindergarten  is  very  more  than  his  share  for  the  blind;  that 

important,  indeed,  in  the  development  is  why  we  are  appealing  to  the  public 

of  a  blind  child  who  in  the  nature  of  to  assist  him  in  raising  the  money  for 

things  is  more  cut  off  from  play  and  the  farm  and  the  domestic  arts  cottage, 

exercise    which    stimulates    the    seeing  I  am  sure  you  will  help  him,  because 

child.  this  work  is  practical  if  carried  out  in 


It  makes  me  happy  to  remember  that 
I  helped  to  raise  the  money  for  the 
first  kindergarten  for  blind  children  in 
the  United  States,  the  one  in  Boston. 
I  am  sure  the  legislature  will  respond 
to  Mr.  Campbell's  appeal  for  the  little 
blind  ones,  but  he  realizes  that  the  state 
has  many  other  institutions  that  need 
new  buildings  and  he  does  not  expect 


a  businesslike  manner.  It  will  increase 
the  usefulness  and  brighten  the  lives  of 
the  sightless. 

I  am  going  to  hand  Mr.  Campbell 
my  check  for  $  1 00.  I  have  earned  the 
money  myself,  because  I  was  given  a 
chance.  Remember,  you  have  much 
and  much  will  be  expected  of  you. 
Give  the  blind  as  much  of  a  chance  ay 
you  can. 
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Editorial   from   the   Ohio   State 
Journal,  June  4,  1916 


Luncheon  to  Helen  Keller 

THE  luncheon  given  to  Miss  Helen  Keller 
at  the  Virginia  yesterday  was  the  happiest 
event  of  the  season.  It  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Superintendent  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  though 
he  had  only  24  hours  for  getting  things  ready, 
there  were  250  guests  present  who  were  de- 
lighted with  every  feature  of  the  event.  Mr. 
Campbell  presided  and  made  the  opening 
speech,  in  which  he  described  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  work  for  the  blind  at  his 
institution,  which  created  the  highest  enthu- 
siasm among  the  guests. 

He  was  a  co-worker  with  Miss  Keller  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  educational  work 
among  the  blind.     He  sat  at  the  head  table, 
by  the  side  of  Miss  Keller,  with  Mrs.  Macy, 
Miss  Keller's  teacher,  on  the  other  side,  and 
these  three  persons  have  worked  together  for 
years  to  direct  the  blind  into  the  useful  activ- 
ities of  life.      Mrs.  Macy  made  a  happy  ad- 
dress, telling  how  she  undertook  the  educa- 
tion of  Helen  when  the  child  was  only  6  years 
jld.      The   process   she   described   was   very 
i  nteresting.      And   then    Miss    Keller   spoke. 
Her  very  presence  was  a  delight.      Her  na- 
ture shone  vividly  out  of  her  handsome  face. 
.  Hers  was  a  spirit  that  had  developed  with- 
(  DUt  the  aid  of  sight  or  hearing  into  the  most 
I  oeautiful   and  impressive  personality. 

She  spoke  for  some  time,  not  in  ready 
i  irticulation,  but  with  an  utterance  that  could 
P  )e  understood.  One  felt  that  every  word 
\*  ^as   the   voice   of   the   spirit   that   had   been 

15 


brought  out  by  the  happiest  environment. 
Her  surroundings  constituted  the  means  by 
which  that  great  spirit  was  enthroned.  It 
was  the  triumph  of  the  divinity  in  human  na- 
ture. And  with  this  evolution  was  devel- 
oped a  strong  intellectual  fervor  which  kept 
abreast  with  all  the  lovable  traits  of  this  grand 
personality. 

The  people  were  delighted  to  do  her  honor. 
They  seemed  almost  to  worship  her  very  pres- 
ence. She  seemed  the  very  sunshine  of  hu- 
manity. 


Editorial  from  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  June  5,  1916 


Will  Buy  a  Farm 

Superintendent  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell's 
plan  is  to  buy  a  farm  for  the  people  of  his 
institution  to  learn  farming  on  and  to  earn 
enough  to  provide  some  extra  money  for 
themselves.  He  said  at  the  Helen  Keller 
luncheon  that  he  intended  to  raise  $50,000 
by  next  Christmas  to  buy  that  farm  and  fur- 
nish it,  and  he  will  do  it.  Helen  Keller  her- 
self started  the  subscription  to  the  fund  by 
giving  a  check  for  $  1 00.  What  a  fine 
example  for  other  people  to  follow!  A 
blind,  deaf  girl  giving  $100  to  help  along 
the  blind  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  draw  out 
thousands  of  dollars  for  this  noble  work. 
It  is  this  sort  of  effort  that  makes  benevolence 
divine.  Helping  one  to  help  himself — that 
is  what  it  is — and  no  man  of  heart  and 
sense  will  fail  to  answer  when  the  bugle 
calls. 
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(Continued  from  page  138) 
the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind,  Worcester. 
Mr.  McNeile  is  still  full  of  vigour,  and  there 
is  not  a  resident  in  the  townships  of  Brafferton, 
Helperby,  Thornton  Bridge,  Fawdington,  and 
Humberton.  who  does  not  entertain  for  him 
the  deepest  and  warmest  regard.  In  1881,  five 
years  after  he  became  Vicar  of  Brafferton,  Mr. 
McNeile  married  Miss  Willink,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Rev.  Arthur  Willink,  Vicar  of 
Tranmere,  Birkenhead.  Mrs.  McNeile  is  as 
well  beloved  throughout  the  parish  as  is  her 
husband. —  (From  The  Braille  Review,  Dec, 
1916.) 

KOREA. 

First  Annual  Conference. 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "report  of 
the  1st  annual  convention  on  the  education  of 
the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  of  the  Far  East"  held 
in  Korea,  and  in  the  account  of  the  inception 
and   development  of  the   Conference  there   is 
an  interesting,  but  all  too  brief,  record  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  T.  Yoshimoto,  so  well  known  to 
many  in  England,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
educate,  and  to  raise  the  status  of,  the  Blind 
in  Japan,  especially  in  Tokyo.    The  Conference 
was  a  great  success,  and  attended  by  delegates 
from  China,  Japan,  and  America,  despite  many 
experts    being    prevented    from    being    present 
either  on  account  of   the  war,  or   of   the   de- 
struction by  a  flood  of  several  miles  of   rail- 
way near  Pyong  Yang,  where  the  meeting  was 
held.     The  Rev.  C.  S.  L.  Sites,  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese   School,  Foochow,  was   elected   Chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Nakamura,  Vice-Chairman.    The 
latter  was  for  some  time  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  also  was  present  at  the  last  Lon- 
don Conference,  which  he  attended  on  the  eve 
of    his   return    to   Japan.     In    his   opening   ad- 
dress at  the  meeting  in  Korea  he  gave  a  sum- 
mary of  the  papers  read  at  the  London  Con- 
ference.    One  of  the  most  interesting  papers, 
from  which  we  hope  to  quote  in  a  future  num- 
ber,  was   that  on   "work   among  the   Blind   in 
China,"  by  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer.    He  estimates 
that  the  Blind  in  China  are  over  a  million,  but 
the  infanticide  of  girl  babies,  especially  those 
who  are  blind,  tends  to  keep   down  the  total 
number  of  the  Blind. —  (From  The  Blind,  Jan- 
uary,  1917.) 


MEXICO 

Editor's  Note. — Sr.  Alexjandro  Meza,  from 
whose  letter  the  following  excerpts  have  been  taken 
has  been  a  friend  of  the  magazine  for  some  time. 
We  asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  give  us 
some  account  of  the  work  in  Mexico  and  in  re- 
sponse he  sent  in  December  a  letter  with  many  in- 
teresting facts  about  the  work  in  his  part  of  the 
world. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
invited  by  you  to  write  for  your  magazine  an 
article  about  the  blind  in  Mexico.  I  declined 
at  that  time  your  kind  invitation  because  the 
general  conditions  which  surrounded  us  were 
deeply  discouraging,  but  now  a  ray  of  hope 
brightens  our  horizon. 

In  Mexico,  the  education  of  the  blind  was 
neglected  until  the  year  1870.  At  that  date  a 
philanthropist,  Sr.  Ignacio  Trigureos  founded 
in  Mexico  City  a  school  for  the  Blind.  Owing 
chiefly  to  the  devotion  of  the  founder  and  the 
efforts  of  his  colaborators,  the  institution  de- 
veloped  satisfactorily. 

Unfortunately,  after  the  school  was  na- 
tionalized its  character  was  changed  and  it 
could  not  be  properly  called  a  "school"  but 
simply  an  "asylum." 

We  are  now  endeavoring  to  convince  those 
in  whose  hands  rest  the  care  of  the  blind  as 
an  official  duty,  that  the  School  for  the  Blind 
like  other  schools,  ought  to  be  organized  on 
pedagogical  scientific  principles,  and  not  on  a 
charitable  basis. 

We  are  trying  to  demonstrate  the  capabilities 
of  the  sightless,  awakening  public  interest  to- 
ward our  cause,  and  fighting  against  the  errors 
which  come  from  prejudice  and  a  misunder- 
standing of  blindness.  We  are  making  great 
efforts  to  establish  the  work  for  the  blind  on 
a  good  basis,  and  have  already  gotten  some 
help. 

When  we  obtain  a  formal  acceptance  of  our 
plans  for  a  full  reorganization  of  the  exist- 
ing school,  we  shall  try  to  spread  this  action 
to  the  States  of  the  Republic,  having  at  the 
beginning  only  a  sort  of  central  institution. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  confidence  that, 
the  noble  feelings  of  our  society,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  progressive  spirit  which  seem- 
ingly is  penetrating  into  the  present  admin- 
istration, will  finally  permit  my  country  to 
take  an  active  and  honored  participation  in 
the  beautiful  work  that  the  whole  civilized 
world  is  realizing  for  the  benefit  of  those  de- 
prived of  sight,  dignifying  them  and  giving 
them  well-understood  protection,  furnishing 
them  the  possibility  of  living  useful  lives. 
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CARPETS,  RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY 

|  1817  |   One  Hundred  Years  in  Business    |  1917  | 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Established  1874 

P.  PASTENE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


Whitcomb  Beds  and  Cribs  are  of  the 
construction  and  finish  that  last 

The  Whitcomb 
Metallic  Bedstead  Co. 

90  Washington  Street 
Factory,  Shelton,  Conn. 


New  York 
34th  and  Madison  Ave. 


Philadelphia 
1710  Chestnut  St. 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat 
troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice. 
Free  from  opiates  in  any  form. 

For  hoarseness,  coughs,  bronchial  and 
asthmatic  troubles  use 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

*iSZS  10c  25c,  50c,  and  $1 .00  JftfiJ 

For  sale  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BROWN'S 

CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 

DENTI FR I CE 

will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  good  condition.  Leaves  a 
particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth.  For 
sale  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  articles,  or  sent  on 
receipt  of  price,  25  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 

Implements,  Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK- ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultura 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St..  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE  &  SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 


BOSTON 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn         Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 


*o?fo* 


3,000 
Private 
Houses  and 
Apartments 
Satisfied 


Under  Our  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 
RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

299  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205  Main 


Telephone— Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

TAILORED  COSTUMES 

COATS  and  WAISTS 


717  BoylstonStreet 


BOSTON 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Far  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


WONDER -MIST 

Cleans  and  Polishes  all  finished  surfaces. 
Removes  mud,  dust,  dirt,  grease  and 
road  oil  from  your  car  without  the  use 
of  water.  Keeps  your  home  always 
looking  like  new.  Apply  with  sprayer — 
wipe  dry  with  cheesecloth. 

THE   WONDER -MIST   CO. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 


9rt  Cmbroiberp 

anb 
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LACES  AND  LINENS 

149  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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KAKASBROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72CHAUNCEYST-BOSTON-TED  OXFORD  48 


L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO 

89  Franklin  Street,  Boston 

Manufacturers  and 
Commission  Merchants 


Horse  Clothing,  Plush  and  Cloth  Carriage  and 
Automobile  Robes,  Mohair  Car  and  Furniture 
Plushes,  Rubber  Carriage  Ducks  and  Drills, 
Auto  Top  Fabrics,  Chase  Artificial  Leather,  Plush 
Velours  and  Cloaking  Materials,    Steamer  Rugs. 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 

Correspondence  Solicited 


THE  E.  &  R.  CO. 

Cleansers Dyers Laundries 


Works  and  Main  Office 

209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


CHANDLER®,  BARBER  CO. 


G.  J.  ESSELEN  Mrc*cT°c0whitc 

Artists'  Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Richardson,  Wright  &  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Aseptic  Steel  Hospital 
Furniture   and  Bedsteads 


Also 

Mattresses  and 

Pillows 


Factory  and  Salesroom 
65  Beverly  Street 
Boston    -    -  Mass. 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP   SAFELY 


OROER    BY     NAME. 


FOSTER   RUBBER   CO'.,  I  ^l°J*fa 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Angell 
Elevator  Lock  Co, 


370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  %S-00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  S 200,000 


Surplus  S 233,000 


Logan  Trust  Company 

of  Philadelphia 

1431  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Authorized  Capital  $1,000,000;    Paid  in  $916,900 
Surplus  $400,000.00 

We  invite  correspondence  or  an 
interview  relative  to  the  opening 
of  accounts. 


Rowland  Comly 
President 


William  Bradway 
Treasurer 
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PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  aiy  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE.  OXFORD  1140 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
GtortcE. Taber, Treas.   Chester C  Freeman,  Asst.Traas. 


52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date 
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BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS   CO. 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  etc. 

Established  1860  in  the    famous 
"Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years" 

NEW  STORE: 

95  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 

CLOTHES  OF 
INDIVIDUALITY 

Are  made   from   superior   fab- 
rics, cut  on  perfect  fitting 
models,   and    tailored    by    skilled    needlemen 

OVERCOATS  AND  SUITS 
ARE    OUR   SPECIALTY 

MARK  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

65  Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/™. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Art  Draperies 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 


ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

aimpnrteb  GUnttjittn;  &pttutltf*a 


1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


N.  E.  Hollis  &  Co. 

Produce  and  Provision 
Commission  Merchants 


Receivers  of 

Swift's  Dressed  Beef 

Nos.  47  to  51  N.  Market  St.,  and  21  North  St. 

Nos.  40  and  42  Merchants  Row 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go, 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISEMENT! 


The  Sargent   School 

For  Physical  Education 

Established  1881.  Largest  normal  depart- 
ment for  physical  education  in  the  world. 
General  and  special  courses  prepare  for 
healthy  womanhood.     Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent 


8  Everett  Street 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 

CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


PINKHAM  &  SMITH 
COMPANY 

PRESCRIPTION  OPTICIANS 

ARTIFICIAL  EYES   FITTED 

And  Made  To  Order 

288  Boylston  St.  0  \3)/2  Bromfield  St. 
BOSTON 


Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for    ••.    .\ 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior    Qualities    Always 
Moderate  Prices 

Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarktt 

Get  the  Habit  of  Drinking 

GENEVA  WATER 

Regularly 
IT  KEEPS  YOU  WELL 

Recommended    by    Physicians    for   Stomach, 
Liver,  Kidney  Troubles  and  Rheumatism. 

Order  a  Case  Today. 
Oxford  517       216  Pleasant  St.        [Motor  Mart) 

Booklet  on  Request 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  GO. 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 

Envelopes 

Made  to 

Order 


ALL 
KINDS 

For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


USE 


Dr.  Greened  Nervura 


For  the  BLOOD   AND   NERVES 


Established  1850 


Back  Bay  4945-3 


BOOK  and  MAGAZINE 

BINDING 

We   specialize   in   the  binding  of  one  or  more 

volumes  to  order  or  to  match  sets. 

Old   books   rebound. 


ALEXANDER   MOORE 

437  Boylston  Street 
Corner  Berkeley  Street 


BOSTON 


Suffolk  Food  Products 

Our  Suffolk  Tender  Sweet  Peas 

are  as  near  perfection  this 

year  as  it  is  possible 

to  produce. 

PLEASE  TRY  THEM 
SILAS   PEIRCE   &  CO.,   Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1815 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

59  and  61  Commercial  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


BE  CONSTANT! 

A  constant  drop  of  water 

wears  away  the  hardest 

stone, 

The 

constant  gnawing  towser 

masticates   the   toughest 

bone, 

The 

constant  cooing  lover 

carries  off  the  blushing 

maid, 

And  the  CONSTANT  ADVERTISER 

is  the  one  that  gets  the 

trade. 

Castle  Square  Hotel 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

BOSTON  HOTEL  CO.  WALTER  W.  COOMBE 


Tremont,  Chandler  and  Berkeley  Sts. 


Three  blocks  from  the  Back  Bay  stations  of  the  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  and  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  Electrics  direct  to  and  from 
all  railroad  stations  and  steamboat  landings. 

Long-Distance  Telephone  in  Each  Room 

50  Single  Rooms  with  private  bathroom,  for  one  person, 
$1.00  per  day. 

325  Double  Rooms  with  private  bathrooms,  for  two, 
$1.00  per  day  each  person. 

100  Double  Rooms  (Alcove  Chamber)  with  private  bath- 
rooms for  two,  $1.25  per  day  each  person. 

25  Choice  Rooms  (EXTRA  LARGE)  with  private  bath- 
rooms for  two,  $1.50  per  day  each  person. 

Nothing  Higher 

First-Class  Cuisine  and  Service 

Please  Send  Postal  for  Booklet 


Every  Room  Has  a  Private  Bathroom 
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For  advertising  space    and   rates  apply  to 


yB.  MUDGE.   Advertising  Mgr. 
28  School  Street,  R.  41 
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